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(©rr^inal Articles 


TirE LATE GEORGE ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS 
STUART, I.C.S. 


Tiik (lealli of Mr. O. A. D. Stuart, T.C.S., Direct or of Agricultnre. 
■Madras, came as a severe blow to tlie Dejiartmeiit whicli lie lias so 
iibly <lirected during tlie last 5 years and to liis many friends in 
lixlia. .Mr. Stuart, who was born on Ist December, 1879, was the 
son of Mr. (1. TT. Stuart, a fonder Director of Public Tu^'truction, 
and the. ne])hew of Sii' Ffarohl Stuart, lie ivas educated at. 
M’eymoutli School and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He joined 
the Tndian Civil Service in the year 1902, his first post being that of 
Assistant Collector of Pollachi Division in tlig. Coimbatore District. 
'Phereafter he was engaged in Settlement work in the Salem District, 
and also in the districts of Chingleput and North Arcot. Tn 1911 
he acted as Director of Agriculture for a short, period, and received 
t ?le ])ermanent appoititment in 1916, on the trajisfer of Mr. D. T. 
Chadwick to the post of Indian Trade Commissioner in London, 
which he held to the date of his death. To follow two Directors of 
the calibre*of Mr. M. E. Cmichman and Mr. D. T. Chadwi \Vil8 1^0 
liglit task, but Mr. Stuart soon established himself in the confidence 
and afiection of the members of his Departi^jient, and the pleasant 
relations which existed between them continued to the end. He 
officiated for Mr. Mackenna in the post of the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India for liix mouths tin, 1919. Mr. Stuart's 
popularity was not confined to Madras and he was a genuine 
favourite with all the members of the Department throughout India. 
He was one of the ablest and most popular members of the Board 
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of Agriculture where his practical commonsense combined with a 
genuine confidence in his Department earned him the respect of 
every one. ^ 

The affection and esteem in which ]\Ir. Stuart was held by the 
members of the IMadras Agricultural Department has been admirably 
summarized by one of them as follows : — “ His sympathy for the 
Madras Agricultural Department was whole-hearted. He never 
promised if he saw no chance of performing. If he promised to 
help, he helped to the best of his ability and never spared himself. 
He never took credit that was due to another.” 
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SOME OOMUON INDt4(F 

No. 13. TES XNEliN HOl78S!^iE^W 

(PA8SSM ifoussriot^s imms). 

<'■ ■ ' , * ' ’ 

BY 

T. BAINBBIOGB FLBTOTB, RN., F.Ra, F.B.S,/F.^i, 

Imperial SiUoeedagiet ; 

A?rD 

0 . H. mOLIB. ]iB.O.U., F.B.8., F.Z.a 

The Indian Houne-Spanow needs Httie intiodnction to oiir 
readers, as it is only too familiar throu^^out Mia, oocuitiag 
abundantly in all towns and by no means uncommonly in 
country districts. The Indian race difEns sli^tly from the form so 
familiar in Europe in being usuidly much whiter about the sides of 
the head and in having more black below the and at the base 
<of the cheeks, so that the Eastern form lods more brightly cokmicd 
than the Western, but these characters vary obnsideraldy and the 
Indian race is not now considered as uu^e than a loeal form of the 
European species. Howpver, as Hume saya, “ What is kl a imme 1 
Call him domesticut or ipdim, it doesn’t alter his depraved natdre, 
does not make him one whit less deteBtable~“Oidy th^ is aoettain 
Uecus 0 non lucendo sarcasm invited iif !he Isnnean namd that 
' a^avates. 

“If domesticity consists ^ rising *uppn the punkah-ropes 
all day, <hit, chit, chit, chltte^ ceafeU^^rhen a l^w wants 
to work, bulging dowu in angry oonflict vith^another wretch on 
to the ttble, up6ett% the and playing did Barry with 
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everytliii^, strewing one’s drawing-room daily with straw, feaihers, 
rags, and every conceivable kind of rnbbish in insane attempts to 
build a nest where no nest can be — if, I say, these and fifty similar 
atrocities constitute domesticity, heaven defend us from this 
greatly lauded virtue, and let us cease to preach to our sons the 
merits of domestic wives 1 Conceive a wnfe evincing similar 
tendencies ! Wliy, there isn’t a jury in the country who w'ould 
not return a verdict of ‘ sarve her right,’ even if the unhappy 
husband should have wrung her neck before the golden honeymoon 
had run out.” 

The above condemnation of the Sparrow is certainly sweeping 
but there is no doubt that this bird must be regarded as a decided 
pest of all well-ordered households in a country such as Imlia, 
where the numerous open doors and wdndf)\vs afford easy entrance 
and exit and the lofty rooms an<l verandahs, with their heavy 
projecting cornices and numerous chinks and crevices, provide the 
Sparrow w'ith such a convenient variety of suitable nesting-places. 
Noisy, pugnacious and untidy wdll perliaps sum up tJie character 
of this bird. Cunning, crafty, hardy, and w'ell-nigh omnivorous, 
it has become a parasite of the human ra<-e and is well describetl 
by the epithet of “ the avian rat,” flourishing especially in localities, 
such as towns, where human activities have upset the normal 
balance of Nature and destroyed or driven away the natural 
checks, especially the birds of prey which help to reduce the 
numbers of this bird in rural areas. 

In Europe, America and Australia the House-sparrow is justly 
regarded as a very serious pest of growing crops and, although 
relentless' persecution is carried on and its numbers kept in check, 
it *18 still able to inflict annually loss and damage that can only be 
reckoned in millions of pounds. In India, things are not quite 
so bad mainly because the Sparrow is kept in check by natural 
causes except in large towns. Not only do its disorderly and noisy 
habits make it an active mdsance in and* around houses, but its 
food consists largely of vegetable matter acquired at the expense 
of its rightful human owners. Mr. Mason examined the 
stomach-contents oi eight birds at Pusa and Mr, d’Abreu of 'ei^t 
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otlierB at Nagpur and in all cases they were found to contain seeds 
of various grasses, including cultivated forms such as rice arid oats ; 
none of the birds from Nagpur contained any insects and of the 
eight from Pusa only two contained, between them, two small 
weevils and another small beetle. The young nestlings, it is true, 
are fed largely on an insect diet, composed chiefly of caterpillars,' 
but as the young grow older the proportion of insect food given 
them is diminished until, when they are aboul three weeks old, 
their diet is made up almost wholly of grain. The same story is 
revealed in Australia, whither this bird has been "introduced 
with the unfortunate results so often encountered in the case of 
introduced animals and plants and in a Bulletin on “ The Food 
of Australian Birds ” we read that, of 127 Sparrows examined, 
sixty-four birds contained wheat and maize seeds and it is renuirked 
tiiat this bird is “ a pest anywhere, in spite of the fact that it eats 
many insects.*’ Besides giass-seeds and occasional insects, the 
Sparrow does not disdain the smaller fruits and in the mulberry 
season an extra annoyance iS added to its presence in houses 
owing to its partiality for this fruit. 

The nesting season is principally from Fel;»ruary to May but 
two or more broods are undertaken amiually and breeding 
continues throughout the year^ the semi-dbmesticated conditions 
of this bird's existence not restricting it to any one season of the 
year. Its nest is a sliapelcss bundle of straw, grass, rags, wool 
pr anything else obtainable, thickly lined witji feathers and stuffed 
into an}’^ available hole or recess in or about hovKses, walls, old wells, 
etc., or rarely even in the centre of a thick bush. If a tree or a 
climber on a wall be chosen for the nesting site the nes^ is better 
made and is often a substantial dome-like structure with the 
entrance at the side, but its position is usually betray^ by 
long untidy pieces of straw left trailing oufside. Five or six.eggs, 

■ sometimes even more, are laid at each breeding season, the eggs * 
being typically somewhat elongated oval^ and but little pointed, 
either greenish, greyish, or yellowi’sh-wfiite, marked with close 
frecklings, fine lines or smudgy streaks of dull .dingy sepia, olive, 
yellowish or purplish-brown, these markings being sometimes 
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shaiply defined, and often showing a tendency to fonn a blotchy, 
mottled, ill-defined cap at the larger end. The eggs vary much in 
size but average about ,20 mm. long by 16 mm. broad. 

Besides the natural enemies of the older birds, the nestlings 
are attacked whilst m the nest by the grubs of a fly, Puaseromyia 
'hderodiaiUt,, which lays its eggs in the nest and whose larva buries 
its anterior extremity in the skin of the nestling, usually under the 
wings or the legs, and sucks its blood. This fly is widely distributed 
in Africa and has been found in Cliina* and in India at Pusa and 
Coonoor and is probably widely distributed in India. The mmibers 
of the adult birds are largely kept down in the moftissil by hawks 
and probably also by the Indian Vampyre Bat {Lyroderma lyra) 
which hunts by night along the hedges in which these birds 
congregate in the evening to sleep in flocks, this Iiabit affording 
an opportunity of netting them in quantity when it is dcsire<I ti> 
reduce their numbers. 

The Indian House-sparrow occurs throughout the entire Indian 
Empire and in Ceylon but is not found in the Andamans or Nicobars 
or in the south of Burma. It ascends the Himalayas to moderate 
elevations. It is only too abundant in most ])arth of its range but 
is rare in some localities. 



CO-OPERATIVE CONSOLIDATION OP HOLDINGS 
IN THE PUNJAB. 


BY 

11 CALVERT, Las., 

Registrar^ Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 

There has been so much written about the evils and drawbacks 
of excessive fragmentation of holdings that the subject needs no* 
introduction. In the Punjab the average holding is somewhere 
between six and fifteen acres ; the actual figure depends on whether 
holdings of less than one acre, and holdings attached to houses, efc., 
are omitted. This holding is sufficient to maintain a family in 
decent comfort if the right crops are grown, if the land is put to the 
best use, if adequate capital is invested and if several other 
conditions arc fulfilled. But for these ^mall holdings, it is 
essential that the fields should be concentrated in one place, so 
that the attention, the time, the energy and the intelligence of 
the cultivator may also be concentrated there. In this province, 
liowever, custom (3rders otherwise. The Rqj^d is held by the 
owners of villages either by ancestral shares or by actual 
possession on the ground ; the tendency now-a-days is for an 
owner’s rights to be measured by the actual area in his possession, 
plus a share in the village common, or shamilat. The universal 
custom is for sons to inherit equal shar^p, except where ‘there 
are sons by different wives, when it sometimes happens that 
the sons of each wife inherit an equal sjiare and divide amongst 
themselves. These shares maV be held in .common, the brothers 
arranging amongst themselves the fields each shall cultivate or even 
cultivating in common and sharing the produce: There is a strong 

I 7 ) 
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tendency, however, for each brother, especially when he begets a 
family, to take his own share as his separate property and to leave 
his brothers alone in the management of their own shares. There 
is no custom, suoh as is found in Europe where the Code Napoleon 
is in force, of the elder brother buying out the younger and so 
' -becoming sole proprietor of the ancestral land. The effect of these 
tendencies is for the land to be held in smaller and smaller parcels ; 
and, as on partition amongst the heirs each claims and expects to 
get a share in each kind of land, each oumer becomes possessed of a 
number oi fields scattered throughout the area of the village. In 
those portions of the province where the crops were more secure 
owing to the rainfall being more assured, this fragmentation has 
proceeded to a greater extent than in districts with precarious 
rainfall, where a small scattered holding would not have sufficed to 
‘maintain a family. Perhaps, this tendency has gone further in 
Jullundur than in any other district. Jullundur is in the central 
Punjab ; its fertility has led to the growth of a large population 
pressing heavily on the soil ; the facility with which wells can be 
constructed has led to the land becoming largely dependent on 
this form of irrigation ; the forces making for fragmentation 
have under these circumstances produced some startling results. 
In eight villages, the .average field does not exceed one-fourth 
of an acre in area ; the 2,549 owners possess 12,80O acres, or 
about five acres each, but these 12,800 acres are divided into 
no less than 63,492 fields, so that each owner has on the average 
25 fields. In on« * village, 584 owners own 2,353 acres in 
16,311 fields, the average being one-seventh of an acre. In 
the neighbouring districts of Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur the 
process of fragmentation has resulted in similar conditions. 
In the rest of the province,' outside the great canal colonies, 
somewhat similar featyires are to be found, though not to so 
narked an extent. 

In Jullundur, owing to the successive partition of holdings, 
diares in wells have also been divided, so that a man may own a 
one-sixteenth of oif® well, and one-eighth of another and so on. 
The economic loss due to this system may be imagined. 
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The«vils of fragmentation are obvious ; the remedy is not so 
easy to find. It so happens that the three districts mentioned are 
those in which co-operation has made most progress, and in which 
the co-operative spirit has been best deyeloped. It occurred 
to me that a solution along co-operative lines might be found which 
would prove acceptable to the cultivators. To this end, I 
propounded a scheme and discussed it with co-oj)eratorB and the 
staff at various meetings ; as a result model by-laws were prepared 
with an explanatory note, and efforts were made to persuade owners 
to give the scheme a trial. It was essential that the experiment 
should rest upon a voluntary basis, for the simple reason that there 
were no powers of compulsion ; at the same time it appeared 
/•ecessary to insert a provision for decision by a majority in case 
one or more owners turned obstructionist. The scheme put forward 
was as follows : — Each owner had to agree 1o the desirability of 
consolidation, and to the general idea of repartition of the village 
lands with this end in view ; each such owner had then to agree to 
abide by any plan of repartition Approved by two-thirds of all the 
o\v'ner8 ; and further to give up possession of his own lands and to 
accept in exchange the lands allotted to him ; all disputes to be 
referred to arbitration ; possession so given was to be cultivating 
possession for four years only, on the expiration of this period, the 
former possession was to be restored unless all the participating 
owners unanimously agreed to retain the new division as 
permanent ownership. Persons accepting the^ conditions could 
form a Co-operative Consolidation of Holdiri^s Society. The 
general meeting would discuss the method of partition and decide 
on the main principles to be observed, such as the kinds qt lands, 
the retention of former possession, and whether minor differences at 
to trees, etc., should be made good by money payments, and sopn. 
In the case of any difference of opinion, .ally resolution would 
only be binding if two-thirds of the members approved of it. If 
there were not two-thirds of all the members in favour, then it 
would be necessary to devise some alternative method, or the 
society would dissolve. When a method of partition had been 
•decided upon, the managing committee was to proceed to draw 
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up a scheme of repartition in accordance therewith. This scheme 
was to be placed before the general meeting ; if two-thirds of all the 
members accepted it, it would be binding on all, otherwise it was 
to be discarded. If a scheme received the approval prescribed, 
members were bound to give up and accept possession in accordance 
with it. A member, who felt aggrieved, could refer the point in 
dispute to arbitration. Members, thus exchanging land, would be 
tenants for four years ; during that period, any, who chose to convert 
this temporary possession into permanent exchange of ownership, 
were at liberty to do so ; and it was intended and hoped that many, 
if not most, would do this before the four years elapsed. At the end 
of four years, members would have to decide whether they would 
revert to the former possession or make the new scheme permanent 
or retain the temporary arrangement for a further period. Failing 
complete unanimity, the fields were to be restored to the former 
owners, and the society would automatically come to an end at 
the end of five years. The extr a year was allowed for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration. 

Under this scheme, a member only bound himself for four 
years ; he agreed to abide by the decision of two-thirds of all the 
members as to the mode of partition, and by a similar majority 
as to the actual partition on the ground. He could not be deprived 
of his old fields beyond four years without his own coirsent, as an 
unanimous vote was necessaty to convert the exchange into a 
change of ownersh^). 

This was the^chcmc. In placing it before the people, the staff 
relied upon preaching and persuasion, and not upon the element 
of compulsion. The people soon came to see and appreciate the 
•dvantages, but everyone feared that ^le, at least, would lose by 
givjng up his own very precious fields for someone else’s inferior 
ones. It was obvioits*that if a revolution of this nature was to be 
carried through on a permanent basis, everyone must be satisfied 
and no one must be* left discontented. It might be possible to 
repartition one or 'two villages £y catching the hesitant over the 
compulsory clauses ; the general idea would fail if there were any 
dS^runtled to decry it throughout the neighbourhood. 
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With such considerations in view, the power of compulsion by 
two-thirds majority has so far never been used ; if anyone objects 
to one plan another is tried and so on until everyone is satisfied ; 
in one case at least the staff were too anxious for r€Sults, and paid 
too little attention to objections with the consequence that-the 
owners refused to have the decision ratified when it was placed 
before the Revenue Officer. 

Now for the accomplishment. The staff of the Co-operative 
Department are for the most part sons of actual cultivators, and 
so in sympathy with rural feeling ; the inspectors are now generally 
graduates in economics who study practical applied rural economics 
in the ordinary course of their duties ; they exercise no legal powers 
ft all ; they have to rely upon their powers of propaganda and 
persuasion ; they are specially educated men speaking to their 
brethren with knowledge begotten from careful training. 

In all 69 Societies for the Consolidation of Holdings have been 
registered * ; each society has been organized in a different village, 
but it is not always the whole 'village that is put to repartition 
at once. Sometimes a block of land is tried as an experiment, 
sometimes a subdivision, sometimes the whole area.f 

In 45 villages complete or 2 )artial repartition has been 
(roncluded, in 39 cases the repartition has been confirmed before 
the Revenue Officer (mutation has been sanctioned), and the 
change incorporated in the records ; in the remainder, mutation is 
pending until the officer visits the village. 'JJhe gross result is 
that 1,653 owners, who formerly possessed 8,100 acres in 10,906 
fields, now have this land consolidated into 2,071 fields. 

The reduction in field, numbers exaggerates the effeat, as in 
many cases an owner had previously two or more fields contiguous • 
but there can be no doubt that the scattered holdings have been 
changed for solid blocks. The average size of a field before 
consolidation was three-quarters of an acre ; now it is four acres. 

In eleven of these villages, befope consolidation, the average size 

• • • 

• Up to the end of September 1921. * ^ 

t It is of special interest to note that, in several villages where Only certain blocks were 
* first readjusted, the owners of other blocks are now asking for help in readjustment* 
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of a fielii in each village was not more than half an acre ; now 
it is less than one acre in only one case, and less than two acres in 
two more. 

In nearly all casQs, the exchange of possession has been made 
permanent from the start. This-was not advocated from the fear 
that a measure too revolutionary might not be found acceptable 
at first. As a matter of fact, when the owners have got so far 
as exchange of possession, the plunge into permanency is robbed of 
its terrors. 

Of the economic results, it is too early yet to say much. 
Prosperity is not built up in a day ; but the reports received show 
already some changes. In one village it has been possible to get 
rid of a guard {rahha) over the crops, thus saving a sum equal to a 
considerable proportion of the revenue charged on the land. In 
Ghazikot rents have increased for the compact blocks, as the 
tenants find these more easy to manage. In this village the 
consolidation has created parcels of land which can be irrigated 
from a well ; previously fields were on the average three-quarters 
of an acre in area, now the average is over four acres ; the former 
is too small to justify a well, the latter is large enough to make 
one profitable ; already six new wells are under construction. 
Another advantage uiscovered is that, with larger fields, there is 
much economy of canal water. To irrigate a number of petty 
scattered fields involves a waste of water as it has to be carried 
over a number channels ; with a consolidated holding this 
source of waste diminishes. In another village it is proposed to 
plant fruit trees on portions of the new parcels of land. 

In «ome cases it has been found that the fields were actually 
too small to make cultivation worth the trouble involved, and 
were left untouched in consequence ; this difiiculty has now 
disappeared.' In ond village the owners, after consolidation had 
given them compact parcels, bought Meston ploughs. These 
ploughs are not handj^ for the very small fields, but this difficulty 
does not remain when the helds are large. 

Of difficulties much could be written. Every owner fancies his 
ancestral plots are the best and dislikes the idea of exchange ; old ' 
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men hate to be disturbed, minors require special consideration ; 
the very small owners see no advantage, the bigger men have 
sometimes got more than they are entitled to and repartition would 
take this away ; mortgagees oppose any alteration, and occupancy 
tenants fear that their rights will be lost if their possession 
is disturbed ; some owners have migrate in search of work 
and their consent cannot be obtained. All these.mu8t be met and 
surmounted with patience and tact. Other difficulties are of a* 
different order ; the village patwari sees his income from disputes, 
from copies for court use, and from other little sources threatened 
with reduction ; he also fears that with compact holdings the 
number of patwaris will be reduced and his conscience suggests 
that, if the worst men are dismissed, he will not be a 
survivor. The higher revenue authorities have shown much 
interest in the work, and as success is achieved, this interest 
should grow. 

The most important feature about the work done is that it haS 
been shown that consolidation can be carried out in actual practice ; 
the stage of discussion and opinion and pious resolution has been 
left behind. A beginning has been made, a small beginning, 
perhaps, but still a beginning, which is bettjer than none at all. 
The year’s work marks a definite s'tep forward. 

The work demands the .utmost sympathy and patience ; 
nothing must be rushed, nothing left unexplained ; every man’s 
objection must be removed, even if he be the >|piallest owner in 
the society. A village well satisfied with its experiment in 
consolidation will be of more value for propaganda than many 
lectures. The cultivators* readily grasp the advantage? ; each 
is ready to take his neighbour's land, but not so ready to give 
up his own. The main elements of co-operjitive action must* be 

jl • 

carefully preserved. The agreement to join in such a society 
rnust be voluntary and based upon the realisation of a common 
need and of the desirability of ^curing it ‘by common action. 
Within the society, everyone, be he a big owner or a small 
one, must have an equal voice ; the smallest inan may make 
the loudest complaints ; the executive work must be entrusted to an 
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elected committee but this must be answerable to the general 
meeting ; no one must seek advantage at the expense of his 
neighbour. Tbe time for any element of compulsion from 
Grovernment has ncrt yet arrived ; there must be a long period 
during which the measure gains in popularity and acquires the 
confidence of the majority ; public opinion in its favour will grow 
as more and more instances of the practical advantages can be 
'published abroad. Unless the unexpected happens, years of 
steady persistent propaganda will be required before the evil of 
fragmentation has been scotched. 

We are not prepared to advocate any legislation at thi.s 
stage ; it is probable that several steps will prove necessary 
in succession. At present, there seems to be desirable some 
measure of protection of minors and their guardians, especially 
of the guardians ; it may, for instance, be necessary to provide 
that an act of consolidation approved by a guardian and by 
'the general meeting shall be presumed lo have been done in good, 
faith. Then it may be necessary to enact that mortgage cleeds 
relating to specific parcels of land .shall be deemed to apj)ly 
to the land received in exchange on consolidation. Occupancy 
tenants, who lose fheir rights by abandonment or those who 
have no power to transfer tlieir rights, may need protection, 
although it is hardly conceivable that any couit would penalize 
a man for consolidation. Tlien there is the difficulty connecte<l 
w ith absentees /'in the central districta of the province*;- it 
is not uncommon for the poorer cultivators to seek their 
fortune in America or Australia, etc., without abandoning their 
rights *in their ancestral plots. At .present the brother usually 
guarantees the consent of the absentee, but there are dangers 
in' this. Tenants who claim compensation for disturbance may 
give trouble, but thfs should not be beyond adjustment. The 
time for compulsion has not yet come, but the experience bf 
other countries suggests tha^ wdthout some such power the 
work will not psoceed very far. Hitherto, the propaganda has 
been carried bn amongst co-operators whose experience of the 
credit society has served to show the advantage of joint 
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association, and it will be better to let tbe successful examples 
speak for the merits of the scheme before any compulsion is 
contemplated. 

The work is proceeding steadily, and it is hoped that about 
1 00 to 1 50 more villages will be read j usted during the current year. 


Statement showing work oj consolidation done,in 1920-21. 
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Statement showing work of consolidation done in 1920 - 21 — 'Contd. 
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Sfutment shmdng work of consolidation done in 1 920-21 - -concld. 
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cow PROTECTION 


BY 

W. SMITH, 

Imperial Dairy Expert. 


A GREAT deal has been said and written on '. his subject in Ind ia, 
and vast sums of money donated by pious Hindus arc spent yearly 
on the maintenance of Pinjrapoles, Gowsalas, and various 
organizations in order to prevent the slaughter of cows, and to 
ameliorate the lot of aged and suffering cattle. The caw is held in 
veneration by the Hindu community, and the whale of the feajde of 
India, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, Silch or Cliristiau, look to her 
for part of their food-supply in the form of milk, fihl ((daritied 
butter), or other milk products. The great mass of Indians are 
vegetarian, and there is nothing whi(!h can take Gie place of .iiilk 
and the milk fats in their dietary. lie('ent investigatioiw have 


proved that the vegetable oils which are offered as bi. iter fat 
substitutes are lacking in what is known as dtamines, whic’’ /\re 
essential to the growth and the general well-being of the body. 
Most Indians do not eat animal fats and, consequently for the 
fatty part of their daily ration rich in the necessary vitamine 
principle, they must rely on gutter fat alone. 

, In view of these facts, it seems that, even from a purely 
utilitarian point of view, it is good to have a very special regard 
for the cow and all which pertains to her well-being, and 


consequently cow protection is a necessary plank in the economic 
platform of Indian progress. 


♦Note sent, on request, to the Principal Director of the (xorakuha IVluniial, Ltd*, 
Calcutta. 

( 18 J 
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Some prominent men in India advocate prohibition of the 
export of cattle as a form of cow protection, others call for 
Government orders prohibiting the slaughter of cattle for food, 
while a section of the rural community coiisider that the setting 
apart by the State of large areas of land for grazing purposes only 
would solve the problem. No doubt something can be said in 
favour of all these proposals, but it seems to me that the first and 
most needful form of cow protection urgently wanted in India iii 
the stoppage of the slaughter of young cows and female buffaloes 
in the large cities. 

In Cal(;utta and Bombay, and to some extent also in other large 
cities, jiractically the total fresh milk supply of the city is produced 
from (lOAVs fed, housed, and milked -right within the city limits. 
These cattle are purchased in the prime of life, and generally 
with their second calf at heel, they are milked for one lactation 
period only, say, 9 months, and then immediately slaughtered 
^to make room for another cow just calved, which of course shareg 
the same fate as her predecessor, and so the pernicious system 
goes on. 

Up to sixty years ago. when railways began to serve as trans- 
])ort arteries to and from the great cities of the world, this system, 
which may be called the “ cow-feeding ” system, was in vogue in all 
the great cities of the world, and up to 18(54 the whole of the milk 
consumed in the city of London was produced by “ cow-feeders ” 
in 4 »r near the city. Ap outbreak of rinderpest amongst the London 
cows brought home to the late Sir Geo. Barha^, then a London 
cow-owner, that milk could be purchased at farms in the country, 
railed into London, and soljl there, of better quality, cleaner, and 
cheaper than the city produced milk. He at once put the idea int» 
practice and made a fortune in so doing, because the productioi\ of 
milk in a large city from cows tied up ali \;he year is not only 
insanitary and unnatural, but it is uneconomical, and from the 
point of view of cost it cannot compete with hiilk produced on the 
land by a bond fide farmer who keeps his cows over the dry period 
and only disposes of them when they have become inefficient 
through old age, sickness, or accident. 
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The experience of the city of London has been the experience of 
practically every large city in the civilized world with the exception 
of Calcutta and Bombay. The introduction of milk from the 
country very soon ruined the cow-feeders of Paris, Copenhagen, 
New York, and Chicago, and to-day no cows are kept in these 
cities. 

It may be asked why have economic conditions not asserted 
themselves in the Indian capital cities and driven out the 
cow-feeder as they have done elsewhere. The reasons are many. 
Firstly, there is a prejudice amongst Indian consumers against 
pasteurized milk, and of course in a climate like India milk 
cannot be sent from the country into the city unless it has been 
pasteurized and cooled. Secondly, the dairy industry in India 
has not been taken up by the trained business capitalist, but 
is carried on by poor men, uneducated and generally without 
organizing ability; and, thirdly, these men who work the milk 
teade in India have not the requisite technical knowledge to 
know how to treat milk intended for consumption some distance 
from the source of production, nor for that matter is there any 
school or college in the country where they can acquire such 
knowledge. India is the only civilized country in the world 
to-day which has no properly equipped dairy school or college. 
An attempt at teaching dairying has been made at some of the 
agricultural colleges, but only as part of a general agricultural 
curriculum, and is within the last few ^months that the fvst 
professor of dairying has been appointed in India. 

Within the last fifteen years, the export to foreign countries of 
cows oz female buffaloes from India hfis not exceeded 1,000 head 
j^r year (not including the cattle sent by the Military Department 
to Mesopotamia to supply milk to war hospitals during the war), 
and within that same*period of 15 years it may be taken that the 
cow-feeding system of milk production in our four largest cities 
has caused the slaughter of not less than 260,000 young cows and 
female buffaloes. Cattle-breeding in India is not in a highly 
organized condition and the country cannot stand this drain. How 
pan it be stopped ? No legislative measures are needed, |}ut the 
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milk supply of our large cities must be organized on business lines 
and the milk produced under healthy conditions on the land where 
the cows will spend the whole of their natural lives. This milk 
must be pasteurized, cooled, and transported to the cities and sold 
there in proper sanitary packages by properly organized business 
units. . • 

A city milk supply produced under this co\if-feeding system 
cannot be a satisfactory one. The crowded lanes and back alleys* 
of a great city not only militate against the production ^of clean 
milk of good quality, but it requires little argument to show that 
milk produced by cattle housed in the heart of a great city where 
land is worth rupees per square foot, where taxes are high and 
where the cost of labour, feed and water is a hundred per cent, 
over rural areas, must be expensive. It is very expensive, and 
therein lies tlie solution of both problems, i.e., the untimely 
slaughter of young (h»ws and the poor and expensive milk supply 
*of our large cities. If public-spirited business men in India call 
be induced to take u]) the question of dairy farming and produce 
milk under natural conditions in suitable rural areas and offer 
such milk to the publi<; in the large cities, they will be able to 
sell at such a j)rice as the city cow-feeder cannot compete wnth 
and in a very short time drive tliis cow-feeding business out of 
existence, as has already been done in the other large cities of 
the world. 

• The milk supply* of Calcutta and Boinbi^ is not only the 
worst in existence, but it is the most expensive, and as an adequate 
’ supply of clean pure milk is an absolute necessity for the health 
of the community, the introduction of dairy farming Aethods 
and the transportation and sale of rurally produced milk i^ 
these cities not only is the best means of “ cow .protection ” 
but, what is even moie important, it is a sound method of “ man 
protection ” and will have a real effect on the health of generations 
to come. *, . . , 

The Calcutta Pinjrapole Society, it has been stated, spends 
some Rs. 1,60,000 per annum in prolonging, for a Short period, the 
life of, ^ay, a couple of thousand cattle, many of which have already 
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nearly reached the end of their natural existence. If the 
Indian merchants who support this society would put ten years’ 
subscriptions into a soundly organized and properly equipped dairy 
farm, they not only would prevent the slaughter of, say, 2,000 
youhg cows annually, but they would provide the citizens of 
Calcutta with cheap, clean, and pure milk, and at the same time 
earn for themselyes a handsome dividend on their money. 



WATER HYACINTH. 


A SERIOUS PEST IN BENGAL.' 


BY 

KENNETH McLEAN, 

• OJJq. Fibre. Expert to the, Government oj Bengal. 

\^’AT^:K Hyacinth {E ichor nia cremipes) is a native of Brazil 
aii'l has ii')\v accIiHuitizeil itself throughout the Tropics. It is killed 
hy .s(‘v<‘i<* frosts, hence the more temperate zones are free from 
the pest, riie genus is called after a (lerman Minister who lived 
at t he (Old (d t he 18th century, so that it is probable that the plant 
first, became known about that time. It would appear that its 
.s|iread has been (iiie to its beautiful flower and that, it found its 
way into the gardens in different countries, to sprean v.lintually 
all over the countryside. 

In Florida, admiiers of the j)lant placed plants in the St. 
.lolin's Hiver in front of t heir houses to beautify the surroundings.” 

Watei' iiyacinlJi first came to be seriously clhisidered as a pest 
in Florida in 1890, in Queensland in J895, in (Whin China in 1908, 
in Burma about 1913, and in Bengal in 1914. Its profusion in 
Eastern Ihmgal at the time of the outbreak of war was credited, ig 
some (dstricts, to the (Jermans, and it became known in localities as 
the “ (lerman Pana.” •* * . 

The plant is sup])osed to have Ireen introduced int-o Eastern 
Bengal in 1910, but there is evidence that the J)Iaut had bcengrowing 
in Eastern Bengal for many years prior to that date. Khan B.ahadur 
Mouivi Hemavetuddin Ahmad of Barisal talks of having seen it 
in tlie hhil (swampy) tracts of Backergunge in his boyhood, and,.' 

( ‘-^3 ) 
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Mr. A. L. Godden states that it is on rec 9 rd that the steamer 
conveying Sir John Woodbum through the bhil route in 1898 or 
1899 was delayed whilst the weed was cleared away. 

The Narayanganj. Chamber of Commerce was instrumental in 
biiuging the danger of the pest to the notice of Government in 
1914. 

•In August 1917, there were very high floods throughout Eastern 
Bengal and these; apparently, were the means of carrying away 
much of the weeds to the sea, as in 1918 and 1919 the progress of 
the pest seemed to have a set-back. In 1920, however, and in the 
present year (1921), water hyacinth has spread very rapidly, and 
serious complaints have been received of its stopping navigation 
and destroying the deep-water paddy crops. 

In districts where khals (water-channels) are the only means 
of travel, serious difiiculties have arisen both through delays and 
the enhancement of rates by boatmen (Plate II). Several riA^ers 
are reported to have become impassable due to the weed, notably 
the Bhairal) in the Nadia District and the Gorai which flows 
between Faridpur and Jessore Districts. Rivers with slow 
flowing currents are quickly blocked with the weed. 

LlPE-dlSTORY OF WATER HYACINTH. 

The' following description of water hyacinth will be found in 
the Pusa Bulletin No. 71 -“Water Hyacinth: its value as a 
Fertilizer” by M^srs. Finlow and McLean. The authors were 
indebted to Mr. H. G. Carter of the Botanical Survey for the 
description. 

“ Eithornia crassijws, Solms., belonging to the family 
ontederacese, is a native of South America but has now become a 
troublesome weed in other countries, notably Florida, Java, 
Australia and India. ‘ *The plant is a herb which multiplies 
extensively by division of the root stock. 

“ When floating in water t^ plant has large bladder-like 
leaf-stalks which make it remarkably buoyant. The blade of the 
leaf acts as a sail,.so that the plant, which multiplies very rapidly, 
is curried about on the surface of the water and soon becomes % pest. 



■ptATH II. 



Pig. 2. Navigating a load ol jiile through hyacinth. 
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When growing in mud the bladder-like expansion of the leaf -stalk is 
absent. The plants bear spikes of ten or twelve handsome lilac 
flowers. The perianth is funnel-shaped and usually slightly 
irregular ; it ends in six lobes. The six stamens are inserted on 
the perianth. ITie ovary is superior and three-celled and'kiti?^ 
axile placentation. The fruit is a loculicidal capsule containing 
seeds with abundant mealy endosperm.” 

In the “ Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture ” Wm. Tricker 
writes : — 

“ This genus includes the water hyacinth, the famous ‘ million 
dollar weed ’ that obstructs navigation in the St. John’s River, 
Florida, and is a source of wonder and delight in every collection of 

jfcender aquatics in the North.” “About flowering 

time th(! j)lant sends down anchoring roots which, if the water be 

only 3 or 4 iiu lies deep, penetrate the soil.” “ The 

common water hyacinth sends out two kinds of roots, the horizontal 
ones often thick and fleshy, and apparently for reproductive 
j)ur])oHes. th(‘ vertical ones Idng, slender and clothed with 
innumerable small horizontal fibres ” 

The so-called horizontal roots should more properly be called 
“ runners,'’ special branches sent out for vegetative reproduction. 

In neither of these descriptions is any reference made to the 
size of the plant, Uit in Bengal it has been found to attain a height 
of over 3 feet under favourable conditions. 

^ It will be seen from the above descriptions that the plant in 
its own habitat is capable of reproducing itself both by seed and 
vegetatively. As regards propagation from seed, the following is 
taken from “ Instructions fqrtheeradicationof the Water Hyacinth” 
issued by the Govermnent of Burma in 1915 : — “ When the flowefs 
fade, the stem bends over in the middle immersing the seed pods in 
the water ; the pc - Is opening, the seed escap'es, seedlings form* and 
in a few months themselves flower and send out runners.” 

No authority is quoted for this statement,, but all attempts to 
germinate seed collected in Bengal have proved futile. Moreover, 
it was found that the number of flowers containing seed was small, 
only 1 per cent., and from a spike only one or two seeds were 
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obtained. The seed was tested for germination : (1) on dampened 
blotting paper, (2) in water, (3) in mud, and (4) in damp soil. The 
tests were made in February and the seed kept under observation 
for one month. The tests were made both under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions and in the incubator at a temperatuie 
“-of 86“ F. 

During the potash extraction experiments at Narayanganj in 
1918-19 many thousands of the young plants were examined, but in 
every case showed evidence of having been detached from a parent 
plant. 

The seed procured in Bengal appears to lie jierfectly formed 
and healthy. It may be noted that no seed could be found from 
plants growing in the red soil area. 

The normal propagaticm in Bengal is by stolons or runners. 
These branch out from six to eight inches from the paient jilant, 
forming on the end a rosette of small leaves. Boots s])ring out from 
the node where the rosette is fornu*(l and the young jilant becomes 
self-suppoiting, and if the runner is broken floats away to continue 
propagation in another area. Tlu'se ])lants which ccmtinue 
attached to the parent plant also send out runners with the result 
that a matted mass surrounds the })arent plant and individual 
plants are diffumlt to separate out. Water hyacinth is a perennial, 
and the death of the parent plant appears to be due to its being 
overgrown and submerged by its progeny. 

In Circular No. 7 of 1919 of the Commonwealth (if Australia 

I 

it is stated that “ the rate at which it grows has bcfui a matter 
of careful obseivation, and a single root has in a few months 
covered a space of 600 sq. metres.” 

Mr. Mc8weeny, in conversation, (stated that he had observed 
the growiih from a single plant to cover 30 sq. yards in a few months 
in-Assam. At Naraya-nganj, a tank from which the hyacinth had 
been taken out for the potash plant was found to be covered again 
with young growth in six weeks. In this case, however, no attempt 
had been made to clean the tank completely. 

The bladder-like expansions of the leaf-stalk and the sail-like 
leaves are important assets to the plant in propagation. The former 
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enable it to float and the latter with the wind enable it to travel 
into new areas. This ability to travel is of very great importance 
in the spread of the pest and a(;coiints for its spreading up-stream. 
In May of the present year the writer had an ppportunity of seeing 
large masses of hyacinth being blown by the south wind up- the 
Turag river. The writer and several independent witnesses 
estimated the rate at 3 miles an hour. 

Operations against water hyacinth in Bengal. 

The first steps regarding the spread of water hyacinth In Bengal 
were taken by the Agiicultural Department as the result of a 
deputation fnmi the Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce which 
Avaited upon H. E. Lord Carmichael and impressed upon him 
the danger to the waterways. Since this date, in] {>14, the 
problem of combating the j)rogress of the weed has been under 
the consideration, not only <>f the 7\gricultural Depaitment. but 
also of District Boards and District Officers in different parts <jf 
the ])rovince. 

The work of the Agricidtural Department has been mainly 
concerned in finding out wavs of utilizing the weed, whilst on the 
administrative side the })rol)lem has been the clearing and collection 
of hyacinth. . 

Utilization fls manure. The .Agricultural Dej^artment com- 
menced an investigation into the possibilities i>f utilizing water 
hyacinth in 1914. 'Phc dried plant was found to be rich in potash 
and experiments were undei taken to arrive at the manurial value 
of both the rotted jdaut aird the ash of the plant. With this object 
in view an extensive series of plots were laid down on the Dacca 
farm. The conclusions arrived at were published in the 
Bulletin No. 71 of 1917. These were, briefly, that the rotted 
plant is a valuable general manure slightly higher in value 
than cow-dung, and that the ash is several times richer in potash 
than wood ashes and therefore a. valuable y)otassic manure. On 
tlie strength of these results cultivators were informed, thnnigh 
the agency of pamphlets and leaflets issued at. different times, 
of the value of both the rotted hyacinth and the ash as manure. 
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This propaganda has had considerable effect as both the rotted 
hyacinth and the ash are used throughout Eastern Bengal as 
manure. There is, however, no doubt that the amount of hyacinth 
utilized in this way has had little effect in the reduction of 
.the pest, as the cultivators take insufficient care in destroying the 
plants. 

Extraction of 'potassium chloride. The high percentage of 
potash in the ash of the plant led the Fibre Expert to experiment 
on the possibilities of extracting potassium chloride. Prior 
to the war potassium salts had their chief source in the enemy 
countries, and on the outbreak of war prices soared high. 
Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co. offered good price.s for hyacinth 
ash, provided it came up to required standards as regards 
potash content, and arranged with middlemen for supplies. 
It was found that the ash arrived in such an adulterated condition 
as to make the extraction of the salt unprofitable and the firm lost, 
njoney over the transaction. 1 f the middlemen had played the game 
there would have been a large source of income, as the supply of 
potash salts both for munitions pui 7 )ose 8 and agricultural purposes 
was causing considerable concern to the Allies. 

The process of extracting potassium chloride from the ash being 
a simple one, the Fibre Expert erected a small experimental plant at 
Narayanganj for the extraction of the salt. Mr. Basu, First Assistant 
to the Fibre Expert, describes this plant in the " Agricultural Year 
Book of the Department of Agriculture, Bengal, 1919.” As a 
commercial adventure this plant proved unsuccessful but it was 
conducted under conditions which were adverse to success. Circum- 
stances necessitated that labour had, to, be employed in collecting 
the hyacinth from tanks, carting it to the site of the extracting 
plaAt some considerable distance, drying it and burning it. In 
Narayanganj,* moreoA^er, labour is exceptionally expensive. A 
plant of this sort, situated in the vicinity of piles of the weed 
deposited by the eleVator or gvappler as in America, would 
probably show much tetter financial returns. 

In 1920, the iDollector of Dacca instituted a campaign against 
water hyacinth through the medium of the Fanchayet Presidents, 
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introducing a “ Hyacinth Day.” In many Unions the work was 
taken up with a will, but the lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
neighbouring Unions disheartened the enthusiasts, whose land is 
again infected. 

At a Panchayeti Conference held at Dacca on the 28th February, 
1921, the effect of the order of the Collector was discussed and the' 
opinions of the members who, as the Collector^ remarks, “have 
intimate experience of the evils of kachuri and of the possible ways 
of meeting these difficulties,” are of great interest. The concensus 
of opinion of the meeting was that penalties should be' imposed 
upon defaulters. 

Failure to comply with the orders will always occur where no 
^jen.alties are attached to non-compliance. In 1 91 8 the Government 
of Bengal circularised all Commissioners and all public bodies 
including railway companies as to the necessity of taking steps to 
eradicate water hyacinth. A letter from the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur 
Kailway, dated 12(h December, 1919, is illuminating. He writes: 
“ The whole of our borrow-pits* between Howrah and Kharagpur 
and on other sections of the line outside Bengal were cleared 
this year at very considerable cost. It is now reported that 
practically nothing has been <lone. by owners, outside railway 
boundanes with the result that* the borrow-pits on railway land 
have become re-infected and the work will have to be done 
again.” The Agent of the E. B. Railway wrote in the same 
strain. . 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council, Bengal, a resolution 
was passed recommending to Government the appointment of a 
Committee “ composed of, official and non-official members undei 
some scientific experts, such as Sir J. C!. Bose or Sir P. C. Ray, tt 
devise ways and means for removing the scourge of the w»te 
hyacinth and to combat it successfully, before any legislative aCtioi 
is taken, as recommended by the District Boards’ Conference.' 
In' pursuance of the above resolution the present Comipittee unde 
Sir J. C. Bose was appointed “ to enquire into the spread of th 
water hyacinth in Bengal and to suggest .measures for i1 
eradication. ” 
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Operations against water hyacinth in other countries. 


In the United States of America, 

111 the U. S. A. the plant first came t(t notice in tlie State of 
Louisiana in 1884 and in Florida in 1800. An interesting account, 
to which the w riter is indelitc'd for the follow ing notc.^, will lie 
found in Lumhering and Woodworking Industries in the United 
States and (’anada, Vol. III.”l)vF. A. Lcete, Indian Forest 
Service. 

The Board of Engineer Officers constitut(*d in 1897 to 
investigate w’ater hyacinth recoinmended that systematic 
operations should he undertaken to keej) waterways open fin- 
navigation. Operations on a large scale commenced in 1800 in 
both States. They began in each State on similar lines but 
subsequently devehqied on ilifferent lines, cattle owiieis in 
Florii’a instituting laws to proliibit tlie u.se of chemicals injurious 
tf) cattle. 

T(.)rin(i mas.<i(s of the inai to,s(a. As the plant dies in salt 
water, drifting and towing the jilant to the sea was first tried. 
Diifting to the sea was found to he the cheajte.st method of 
getting ritl of the weed, hut it is only po.ssihh* wIktc there i.s 
sufficient current. ?^ui rounding. masses of tlie weed with nets and 
towing them to the sea with a tow boat was found to he 
possihle, but there was a leakage (»f jilants en rovte, and this 
difficulty could not he surmounted and it was decided tlpit 
towing would not he successful. 

The erection oj booms to confine the plant to restricted areas and 
to prevent it entering into back w'aters and channels which were 
Required for navigation was found to be successful and is still a 
method in use. It has been found, however, that they are 
insufficient and attention has to be paid to the (dearance of 
stray plants wdiicli find their w-ay inside the channels. 

Crushinf! the plUnt betweetn rollers. Another method of 
destruction suggested' by the Board of Engineers was the crushing 
of the plant bet\voen rollers mounted on a suitable vessel. The 
idea was given up as impracticable. 
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Solutions or mixtures fatal to the plant. An exhaustive series 
of experiments on the effects of spraying the plants with chemicals 
was commenced in 1906. The objects of the experiments were to 
find : — • 

(1) A solution or mixture fatal to the plant. 

(2) Whether cattle would cat the plants with fatal effect-s 

after spraying. ^ 

(3) Whether anything could l)e added to make the sprayed 

plant obnoxious t.o (aittle. 

Of 23 different substances tried. onK’ six were found to be 
effective in killing the plant. All six were found t > be injurious to 
cattle. These six substance.s were : 

1. Fowler’s Solution. 

2. Sulphate of Copper. 

3. Bi-carbonate of Potassium. 

4. London Pur})le. 

5. Arsenitc of Lime. 

i). Arsenitc of Soda. 

The first three w’cre found to be too costly and the choice 
narrowed itself <town to the arsenical compoun^Is owng to their 
cheapness. 

No sub.stance could be found which would prevent the cattle 
from eating the plant. 

Sprat/iriff water hijacinth in Louisiana. As noted above, 
spraying with chemic.als is j)rohibited in F'lorida on account of the 
danger to stock hut in Louisiiina spraying is carried out on an 
extensive scale and is looked upon as a permanency. With three 
boats the District Engineer is just about able to keep pace with 
the gro\Hh of the plant. Complete eradication is (considered 
impossible. Water hyacinth is found all over the State and much 
of the time of the boats is taken up in travelling backwards’tmd 
forwards. The three boats used in the operations are the 
“Hyacinth,” a stern wheeler specially built .for the purpose, a 
Government barge, the “ Chene,” and a hired barge similar to the 
“ Chene. ” The “ Hyacinth ” cost Rs. 1,20,000; but the cost of 
the other boats is not known. The “ Hyacinth ” carries tanks of 
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a capacity of 3,366 gallons and is fitted with a power sprayer 
capable of reaching 40 feet on each side of the boat, clearing a 
track of 80 feet. The area sprayed per day depends on how 
closely the hyacinth is packed, varying from 3J to 10 miles by 
80 feet. 

The chemicals used are white arsenic (arsenious oxide) and soda 
(sodium carbonate). The usual strength is I in 10. On warm 
sunshiny days one gallon of the solution will destroy 10 square 
yards of closely packed hyacinth. On cloudy or cool days a larger 
quantity or stronger solution is necessary. 

The recurring expenditure on spraying for 1917 is taken 
as Rs. 48,000, and the three boats sprayed an area of 6.021 
acres. This works at a cost of Rs. 9-9 per acie, but in the 
statement given capital cost is not taken into account. Mr. 
Leete states that the cost per acre for the ‘‘ Hyacinth ” is 
Rs. 24. 

- Piling tJie hyacinth in heaps on the banks of rivers in Florida.^ 
Spraying being prohibited in Florida, mechanical pding has 
occupied the attention of the authorities in that State. In 1909 
piling by means of an elevator v^as started and has been continued 
up to date. In 1916 a simpler contrivance called the “ grappler ” 
was tried and found very successful. The general idea of these 
contrivances is to lift the hyacinth out of the'w'ater and convey it 
to the bank of the river or^channel where it is piled in heaps and 
allowed to rot. 

Both the elevator and grappler are mounted on barges 
which are stationed near the bank, and the masses of hyacinth 
have to be dragged down to the site by means of ropes worked 
^n windlasses. In the case • of the elevator the plants are 
fed on to the foot of the elevator by men with rakes and 
they are carried by the elevator to the pile on the bank. The 
grappler works on a jib. It is dipped into the mass of hyacinth 
and, as it is raise^ by the engineer, mechanically grips a 
load of the plants. The jib is swung over to the bank where 
a man steers the grappler to the pile whei^ the hyacinth is 
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The cost of clearing the hyacinth with the elevator is stated to 
be Rs. 33 per acre. No figures are given for the grappler which is 
still under experiment. 

In Burma. 

Construction oj booms to collect hyacinth . In Burma instructions 
for the eradication of water hyacinth were first issued in January 
1914 and revised instructions were issued in 1915. ‘The instructions 
are confined to the erection of l)ooms across the rivers and channels 
to catch the plants as they float down. The villagers are made 
responsible for the work, both for clearing the hyacinth from the 
banks al)ove the booms and for dragging the masses of plants 
collected at the booms to the banks and burning them. Headmen 
Af villages are empowered under the Burma Village Act (1907) to call 
out all able-bodied men, women, and children over the age of twelve 
to clear the hyacinth in their village tracts. Seemingly, the powers 
at the disposal of the authorities were insufficient, for in 1917 the 
• Burma Water Hyacinth Act was. introduced. 

In Cochin China. 

Construction of booms. It would appear that even before 
1908 the prevalence of water hyacinth in 'the waterways was 
occupying the attention of the authorities in ('ochin China, for 
Administrative (fircular of (.’ochin China No. 12, 19th March, 
1908, refers to previous orders on the subject. The order 
provides for the construction of booms to prevent the hyacinth 
from spreading into waterways not yet infected and for catching 
the masses of floating weed in the infected waterways so that they 
may be taken out of the water and piled on the banks. The plants 
must be heaped not less than 10 feet above high water-mark and, 
when sufficiently dry, burnt. With this »b'5ect, during the fiMt 
three days of each month or more often, if necessary, proprietors, 
farmers, and small holders must ensure the reftioval and destruction 
of plants within their holdings. The application of the order 
seems to have raised objections from some Admwstrators as in 
his CJircular No. 29 of 27th January, 1911, the Lieutenant-Governor 
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sets these objections aside and insists on more strenuous measures, 
and mentions the appointment of river overseers to organize tl.c 
destruction of water hyacintli. 

In his Circular ifo. 147 of 26th June, 1911, the Lieutenant- 
Governor remarks on the success of the 600 embankments already 
established and proposes tlie extension of the scheme. From his 
concluding remarks it would appear that the obligations placed 
upon proprietors to destroy hyacinth on their land had been 
withdrawn. 

Jm Ansfrnlia. 

Dredging in still water and floating to the sea in currents. Water 
hyacinth was known in New South Wales as early as 1895, and 
mention is made of 1\ acres of the weed in the Wollondry Lagoon 
hav’ingto be cleared at a co.st of £8 (Ks. 120) in 1900. Meehanicr l 
collection of the weed with an outfit somewhat sim ilar to the ele valor 
used in America was found successful in the Bremer riA’cr. As in 
America the masses of weeds were towed up to the outfit. 
After the clearing, stray weeds along the banks were cleared 
up by men working from flat-bottomed boats, ^^here tidal 
currents prevailed the hyacinth was allowed to float down 
with the out-going tide and )>i evented from returning 
by the erection of booms at the turn of the tide. These operation;; 
have met with success inthe two rivers, the Bremer and the Brisbane, 
where they were put into effect. Mr. E. A. Cullen, the 
Engineer for Harbours and Rivers, Brisbane, reports : “ The rivers 
named at one time were covered almost entirely for 30 miles, so that 
motor boats could not pass, and steam lighter traffic was almost 
stopped. By the means adopted, i. e., dredging the Aveed out in 
‘the relatively still water areas, and drifting it down to salt water 
where tidal currents prevailed, the rivers are entirely cleared. An 
afnnual inspection arid - clean up of any few small patches occurring 
has kept the waters clean for several years at a cost of under £50 
per annum.” 

Mechanical collection of the hyacinth and the manufacture of 
potash from the collected heaps is under contemplation in other 
parts of Australia, 
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Legislation against proprietors and tenants who 

FAIL TO destroy WATER HYACINTH GROWING ON 
THEIR LAND OR ADJACENT WATERWAYS. 

Legislation in Cochin Chino. 

Attempts were first made in French Cochin China to legislate 
against people failing to destroy water hyacinth in 1908. The law 
then introduced not only required that all hyacinth should be 
destroyed, but also made landlords and tenants responsible for the 
construction and maintenance of barriers across the waterways 
for collet ting weed floating down-stream. Tlie law further 
stipulated that the work of clearing should be done during the first 
thiee days of every month. Tn the event of a proprietor failing 
to carry out his obligations, the district officeis were empowered to 
do the work for him. The penalties of non-observance of the law 
are, unfortunately, not intelligible. 

Provision is made in the order, s empowering Chiaf 

Administrators to rela.x the htw iir certain cases and, as the 

Lieuteirant-CJovernor rrrerrtiorrs that objections were raised by 

his .Adrrrinistiators atrd irr a srd'sequerrt circular rnentiorts the 

withdrawal of the oltligations placed uporr proprietors, it appears 

that the Act was diflicirlt to ajrply. 'I'he Director of the Scientific 

Institute, Saigon, in 1921 remarks that the regulations issued 

irr 190S have not beert ajrjdied with suffrcierxt rigour to eirable an 

estirrrate of their elHcierrcv to be arrived at.” 

• • 

The Burma Wafer Ugarinfh Act. 1917. 

Tn 1917 the Purttta Water Tlyacirrth Act was introduced. In 
this Act the )>iesence of the water hyacinth is declared to be a public 
nuisance in Burma, and any })er.son who possesses pr keeps the 
water hyacinth or fails to destroy it in accorclance with such nofTce 
as may be served upon him shall be guilty of an offence and shall 
be liable on conviction thereof to a fine not^exceeding Rs. 100 or 
upon a second or subsequent conviction to a fiye not exceeding 
Rs. 600. The Local Government may make rules prescribing the 
method by which and the “iime within which the destruction of the 
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water hyacinth shall be completed and prescribing the form and the 
termS' of the notice to be served. 

From the Administration Keports it appears that the Burma 
Government is also finding the Act difficult to apply. 

Dacca District Board By-Law. 

In 1919, the District Board of Dacca introduced a by-law to 
legislate for the disposal of water hyacinth. The by-law reads as 
follows : — 

“ 31 B. Any person having possession of, or control over, any 
land or water on or in which there exists any water hyacinth shall, 
if so required by a notice in writing signed by the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the District Board, a Local Board or a Union. 
Committee or by the District Engineer, destroy or remove such 
w’ater hyacinth within the period mentioned in such notice. 
Provided that such notice (a) shall be issued simultaneously for 
the whole of an area to be defined by the District Board, a Local 
Board or Union Committee, and bounded by rivers or large khals, 
and (6) shall not be issued oftener than once a year.” 

The penalty attached to a breach of the by-law is a fine up to 
a maximum of ten rupees. 

An additional by-law w'as proposed in November 1920, but it 
was not approved by Government. It read as follows : — 

“ 31 D. If the person upon whom notice has been served under 
by-law 31 B fails to carry out the order as required by the said 
notice, he will be liable to pay such costs as are incurred by the 
District Board, Local Board, Union Board, or Union Committee in 
order to remove or destroy the water hyacinth. Such costs will be 
recovered as other dues to those' bodies are.” 

By-law 31 B fails in that it only stipulates that the hyacinth 
shtruld be cleared once* in a year. Experiments in tank clearing 
conducted by the Agricultural Department have shown that at 
least two clearings are necessary within a short interval as there 
are generally a number of plants missed in the first clearing. 

At a meeting of representatives from District Boai^s held at 
Dacca in the beginning of this year opinion was against the 
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practicability of local legislation. One district is infected from 
another and it is difficult to impose penalties on individuals who 
can claim that the land was infected from up-stream. It was 
agreed that District Boards were powerless unless an Act on the 
lines of that introduced in Burma be introduced to apply to all - 
India. 

The subject was further discussed at a meeting of representa 
tives from all the District Boards in Bengal held in Calcutta in 
January 1921. A resolution was passed urging upon Government 
the necessity of passing an Act similar to the Burma Act. This 
induced Babu Nibaran Chandra Das Gupta to introduce a resolution 
in the Legislative Council regarding the appointment of the Water 
'Hyacinth Committee, his contention being that Gk>vernment could 
not penalize a man for not destroying water hyacinth until he had 
been shown the ways and means of destroying it. 

Practical suiuiKSTioNs rroarding collection, destruction 

AND UTILIZATION. 

Present methods oj collection. 

Bengal has not, so far, shown much in an original line in the 
way of method of collection, and tins has been done by hand labour 
in .all cases. In some cases the District Boards have allotted funds 
to pay labourers to clear waterways and in othet cases cultivators 
arid others have been ’stimulated to the task by warnings as to the 
danger to their crops and communications. The value as a inanure 
has been an incentive to cultivators to collect the hyacinth in heaps 
until it rots and then to apply it on their land. 

The elevator and grapple*. 

It will be seen from the note on measures taken in America 
that mechanical collection is adypeated theife. The two machines 
m use are the elevator and grappler, and there are many waterways 
in Bengal where the system employed in America would apply. 
These machines would be of importance if it were decided that 
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part of the money spent in destroying the hyacinth should be 
recouped by utilizing the plant for commercial purposes. 

The present laborious method of clearing waterways and 
tanks by hand could be considerably lightened by the use of weed 
• cutters and pond cleaners of which there are several on the market. 

The erection of stoppage booms where plants floating down 
waterways may be checked and collected may also reduce labour 
and concentrate the work. 

PresetU method oj destruction. 

Two )uethods of destruction are common in Bengal and both 
depend upon the plants having been first brought t(» dry land. The 
one is burning the plants after they have been dried and the ot her i.s 
rotting the plants in pits. Both are efficacious as long as no green 
plants are left to spring to life when the rains come. The majority 
of cultivators, when they are troubled with hyacinth on their land, 
just push it into the rivers. They may h<»pc that it will reach salt 
water and there die, but it is generally destined to infest a 
neighbour’s fields further down-stream. 

Killing the plant hij spraging .solutions. 

In America the spraying of the ma.sses of floating plants with 
arsenical compounds has been accepted as the only method of killing 
the weed and kee])ing it in check. Objections have been raised to the 
danger of using poisons, and in Bengal, where every waterway is 
not only used by stock but also by the human ])opulation for washing 
and drinking purposes, the use of arsenical solutions becomes 
impossible. 

k Turning to the utilization of water hyacinth, the value of the 
plant as a manure and as a source of potassium chloride has already 
bc^n discussed. ‘ • 

Manufacture^ oj paper jrom dried water hyacinth. 

The manufacture' of paper from the dried hyacinth has lately 
been experimented upon in the Fibre Expeit’s laboratory. The 
samples of paper produced are promising, but as the percentage of 
pulp to dried plant is only 26 per cent, the value of water hyacinth 
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for paper making commercially is doubtful, unless it makes up into 
a special type of paper as the experimental samples suggest. In 
this connection the opinion of a leading paper manufacturer in 
England is quoted in the Commonwealth ‘of Australia Circular 
No. 7. He repoited on samples of water hyacinth sent to him that 
“ it was the most inferior substance yet offered to him.” 

Preparmg ink from the flowers'. 

In 1918 the Subdi visional Officer, Brahmanbaria, reported 
that blue-black ink had been prepared from the flowers of water 
hyacinth and that the colour changed to majenta red on treatment 
with acid and from red to green on treatment with soda. No 
lucthod coidd be found of keeping the colours fast, and nothing 
further has been heard of the process. 

Fodder for cattle. 

The utilizatioji of the gieen plant as cattle fodder is a common 
practice throughout districts wl^ere water hyacinth is plentiful a*t 
times when there is a scarcity of grass. The plants are pulled out of 
waterways and tanks and placed before the cattle in heaps. As 
far as has been observed the plants are not dried and preserved for 
fodder purposes. When grass is scarce, or in towns where the 
.ivailaldc grazing is liable to be fouled, it is a common sight to see 
the cattle wading into the tanks to graze on the hyacinth. 

Utilization as Juel. 

Many cultivators utilize the dried hyacinth for fuel. At the 
beginning of the cold weather the hyacinth is pulled out of their 
fields and the adjacent waterways, left on the high land to dry, and 
when dry used along with jute sticks and refuse as fuel. The ashes 
are subsequently used as manure. 

Utilization in other countries. 

Investigations into the possibility of puWing water hyacinth to 
commercial use have been undertaken in other countries but do not 
bring any further enlighteiunent to bear on the subject. The 
various suggestions put forward have all proved to be of no 
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commercial value except its utilization as a source of potash. In 
Cochin China numbers of attempts were made to utilize the weed, 
amongst others the construction of furniture, the manufacture of 
ropes, and the manufacture of bags. These attempts were 
unsuccessful and it was concluded that its chief value was as a 
manure on account of the high percentage of nitrogen it contained. 
In New South Wales, paper manufacturers reported that it could 
only be used for straw-board and that sufficient other raw 
material was already available at 10s. a ton. Samples were 
supplied to firms of upholsterers who either condemned it or 
reported that it was only of use for the cheapest lines of 
upholstering, and would have to be marketed at a cheap rate. The 
Commonwealth of Australia Circular No. 7 of 1919 mentions 
an inventor who is patenting a process for the extraction of potash 
from water hyacinth in New South Wales. This process might be 
worth consideration. 

« C0NCLU.SION. 

A glance at the attached map of Bengal (Plate III) will 
convince one of the dangers ofthe water hyacinth invasion inBengal. 
The eastern part of the province with millions of acres over-flooded 
during the rainy season is especially susceptible to the pest. At the 
beginning a troublesome weed m the waterways, water hyacinth 
has now become a menace to the crops, and unless immediate 
steps are taken to eradicate it or at least to prevent its further 
spread, the whole of the deep-water paddy crop in Bengal will be 
endangered. 

The reduction of the cost of eradication by utilization of the 
weed appeals to the economist. The danger lies in that the weed 
Inay not be properly destroyed if it obtains a commercial value, 
and that plants not destroyed will continue to spread the evil. 

Nothing short oi the complete destruction of the plant will 
save Bengal from this disastrous pest, and the findings of the 
Committee which is at present 'sitting in Bengal are awaited with 
interest. It is hoped that the recommendations will be put into 
immediate effect as it is felt that there has already been too much 
delay in tackling this vital problem. 



MAP Gt BENGAL 

SHOWING THE AREAS AFFECTED BY 
WATER HYACINTH. 


• PLATE HI. 







A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE INCREASE 
OF GRAPE YIELD.* 


»Y 

S. H. PRAYAG, M.Ag., 

Of the Department oj Agriculture, Bombay. 

In parts of Western India, and more especially in Nasik which is 

the chief grape-growing centre in the Bombay Deccan, the variety 

most common and prolific in yield is what is called hhhri. This 

variety, though much in demand on account of its availability and 

‘ c heapness in the markets of Poona, Bombay, Nasik and Ahmed* 

nagar, is not, however, so fine and sweet as the varieties /aliodt and 

pandhari-&ahehi which are considered to be superior ones. Though 

tlie fruits of these fetch a better price, nearly twice as much as that 

of the local variety, their cultivation has not been on the increase, 

due chiefly to their extremely sliy bearing nature. The question 

therefore arose early in 1914, as to how these varieties could be 

improved so as to be of commercial importance. Attempts were 

made to increase their yield, as well as the yield of the local variety 

hhohri, in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, and the following 

is a rdsume of the work done and the results obtained. 

« 

Methods of trainino as factors in influencing 

THE YIELD. 

The grape-vine requires some sort of training as it will not 
bear well if it lies on the ground. Various systems of training 
have therefore been adopted according to the fancy of the grower 
and the custom of the locality. The usual system of training 


* Paper read at the Eighth Indian Science Congress, Calcuttaj 102L 

( D ) 
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adopted by Nasik cultivators is that on single-stake. In this 
system each vine is trained to a fangum plant {Eriflhrina indica) 
which forms a good living support (Plate IV, fig. 1). In .lunuar 
(District Poona), the-vine is surrounded by four paiifiara plants 
and is allowed to have four arms, each arm being tn'.ii d to t 
pangara plant. Ihis method is known as the Junnar method. 
The follow'ing are some figures of yield from plants in the 
Ganeshkhind Garden trained on these two methods • - 


1 

Systrin of f 

Name 
of the 

! 1 

i ; 

Total ! 
No. of j 

No. of bearing 
plants 


Total 

yielil 

Av( 

per 

age y-f'hl 
bearini.^ 
|Jant 

tniiiiiTig 1 

variety 

j)laats 

1 

1 


— ■ 




i 



1})I9 

[ 1920 

11 

)1!) 

1!>20 

' 1919 

1929 



i 


i 

lb. 

o/.. 

lb. 07 . 

lb. .7 

lb. o/, 

Single- stake 

lUfokri 

(i!) 

oG 

49 


‘-’J 

20D Io 


4 

Junnar ; 

Do. 

:n ! 

] 

2tt 1 

! 1 

i : 

2DK 

i-'f 

90 IJ 

19 TO 

4 2‘i 


. Average yield per plant in tlie single-stake system for two yciirs 
is 4 lb. 13'4 oz. 

Average yield per plant in the Junnar system for tv ■> ^ cais i.-s 
7 lb. 4-8 oz. 

In tlie Junnar system, the plants had been planted t the sane 
distance as that in the single-stake sy.stem, viz.. 9 b“et a])ait .ndi 
way. 

The Junnar method, llur.igh slightly bctti'r .ban the single- 
stake system as regards yield, entails a good. deal of manual labour, 
as ploughing and other inteicultuiing oj;erati( ^s cannot be 
performed by bullock-poAver rn ac(a)rint of the ,spa( e being 
occupied by j.ungara plants. Other methods of tiainirrg were 
‘started by Mr. G. B. Patwardhari, B.Sc., Assistant Professor of 
Botany, Agricultural College, Poona, from 1913, and these were 
Umbrella, (2) Ove'rhead and (3) Knitfin. 

Umbrella system. Jn this system, the vine is trained to a 
strong wooden support in the ce-atre, of the height of G feet, from 
the top of which several cross-bars pass at an arrgle of about 45° 
with the central support and are nailed down to four supports at 
the coiners, the whole thus presenting the form of an umbrella 



Bhokri gr-*fe-vine trained on the single-stake system. Fig. % Bhokri grape vine trained on the umbrella system. 
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(Plate IV, fig. 2). Only six plants of hhohri variety had been so 
trained. The following are some figures of yield : — 

Variety Bhoh'i : Umbrella system oj training. 


Plant 

No. 

Age of the plant 

Year of 
bearing 

Total No. of 
bunches 

Total yield 

Kemabks 





lb. 

oz. 


158 

4th year 

1916 

78 

19 

13 



(Hh „ 

1918 

43 

10 

14 



7th 

1919 

63 

16 

lOJ 



8th M ' 

1920 

132 

13 

8 

Bunches were small 







in size. 

P.)8 

4th „ ' 

1910 

1.33 

40 

7 

1 


Oth 

1918 

70 

14 

0 



7th „ 

1919 j 

198 

66 

11 



8th .. 

1920 1 

8 

2 

1 

Badly attacked by 


A nthracnose. 


A vci age yield of })lant A'o. 1 58 for four years is 1 5 lb. 3 oz. 
Average yield of ])lant No. IbS for four years is 30 lb. 12f oz. 



Variety Bhokri : 

Single-stake system oj training. 

r»th 

vear 

1916 

1 20 

i 7 

8 

7th 


1918 

4* 

j 7 

2 

8th 


1919 

35 

! 9 

1 

9th 

ft 

1920 

3 

1 ^ 

10 


5th 


1916 

40 


1 


7th 


1918 

. 7 

! 4 

0 


8th 

r* 

1919 

. 29 

7 

0 


9tli 


1920 

1 27 

! ^ 

5 



Average yield of plant No. 1 (55 for four years is 5 lb. 

Avenige yield of No. 145 for four years is 0 lb. 1| oz. 

The following shows the eomparative yield of the two 
systems ; — 

Variety Bhokri, 


System of Total No. 

tiuining of plants 

No. of bearing 
plants 

191« i 1020 

Total yield 

Average yield jfer 
bearing plant 

1919 ; •1920 19*19 

! ' 

1920*^ 

Singlc-rtake ♦. j 69 
Umbrella . . i 6 

1 ’ 

56 

6 

49 

6 

lb. oz. lb.* oz. 

•302 2i 209 U 

222 115? 2 

' J 

lb. oz. 
6 «-3 

37 0 

lb. oz. 

4 4-5 

8 13-6 


From the above, it is clear that the umbrella system of training 
has given decidedly better lesults than the localsystem. Itremains, 
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however, to be seen how far this system could be adopted on a field 
scale. 

Overhead system. In this system, four canes of each plant are 
extended each in a. different direction until they meet with the 
canes of the neighbouring plant. From each of these canes short 
spurs are developed, thus giving more room for the development 
of flowers and fruit. The following shows the comparative 
yield 

Variety Fahadi. 


System of training 


Single -stake 
Overhead 


Total No. 

Total yield 

Average yield 

Amount of space 

of ))lants 1 

jKjr jilant 

covered by the plant 

i 

!b. oz. 

lb. oz. 

} 3,207 sq. feet. 

48 ! 

m 11 

1 4 

48 

170 2i 

3 81 



Thus for the year 1920, the experiment has given definite 
. results in favour of the overhead system of training, the average 
yield per plant being thrice as much as that on the single-stake 
system. Further results are, however, awaited before definite 
conclusions could be arrived at. 

A slight modification of this system was adopted in the case of 
pandhari-sahebi variety which is a more vigorous grower than 
fakodi. The usual method of pruning adopted in previous years in 
this variety was the method of spur-and-renewal-spur. In October 
1919, an experiment was started by the writer to keep the long 
canes formed during the rainy season after April pruning and 
prune them at their further end, viz., after leaving 10 or 12 buds, 
instead of pruning them after 2 or 3 J)ud8. The following are the 
<- results obtained : — 


Variety Pandhari-sahebi : Age 7 years. 


Method 

No. of plants 
< . treated 

! ‘ 

Total yield 

Average yield per plant 



lb. oz. 

oz. 

pur- and- renewal- spur 

' 17 

3 8 

3*2 

long sjmr 

-1 

15 OJ 

13*0 
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The results, though they are of one year, show in favour of 
the long-cane system. Maneysays^: “ Grape-pruning experiments 
carried on near Council Bluff’s during the season of 1914, for a 
comparioon of the spur with the long-cane and renewal -spur 
system, showed that the vines pruned after the long-cane system 
yielded, on the average, 41 per cent, more grapes than the spur 
pruned vines. These results indicate that the long-cane system is 
of value for the south-western and other sections of Iowa where 
grapes are grown.” However, it must be recognized that these 
results are for one year only. Further experiments with the two 
systems must be carried on before the long-cane system can be 
re(tommended unreservedly. 

Kniffin's or drooping system. This system, named after 
William Kniffinof Clintondale, consists in training the vine to posts, 
six feet in height, set by each vine. Two wires or horizontal bars 
are fixed, the one about three and a half, the other about six feet 
from the ground. One main stem is grown from the ground to the 
upper wire. Only two branches are allowed on each wire, one on 
each way, the rest being removed. Four arms are thus encouraged 
and these are firmly tied to the wire and are extended to a length 
of 3 or 4 feet until they meet with their neighbours. Any shoots 
springing from each bud are allowed to hang down with their 
clusters of growing grapes. This method is much in practice 
in America and is said to have a distinct merit for strong growing 
varieties. It was adopted in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, 
Kirkee, in the year 1912. The following statement shows some 
outturn statistics : — 


System of training 

Name 
of the 
variety 

- 

Total 
No. of 
plants 

No. of bearing 
plants 

Total yield 

Av. yield per 
bearing x)lant 

1919 ; 1920 

' 

191& ' 

1920 

1919 

192CV 

Single-Btake 

fOiiffin 

Single-stake 

Kniffin 

Bhokri 

Fakadi 

9t 

09 

12 

48 

16 

56 , • 49 

11 1 4 

14 j 27 

13 15 

lb. oan 
302 2} 
184 9* 
97 lOJ 
76 10 

lb. oz. 
209 15 
1*0 15 
60 1} 
36 M 

lb. oz. 

5 6-3 
16 12 

6 15 

5 14 

lb. oz. 

4 4*5 

2 11*5 
2 3-7 

2 6*4 


Agri. Bwft, Sin. ImM Bull. 160, Oot. 1916. 
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This system has not shown any decided advantage over the 
local system of training except in the year 1919, when the average 
yield of a hhohi plant was nearly three times as much as that 
on the single-stake system. 


Study of the pollen and methods of ringing 

AND COILING IN INCREASING FRUITFULNESS. 

Apart from the methods of training adopted, other lines of 
increasing the grape yield were carried out. In tlie varieties noticed 
in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, Kirkee, two classes of grape 
clusters were seen to exist, viz., (1) chisteis with closely set fruits 
and (2) clusters with berries set wide apart (Plate V, figs. 1 and 2). 
It was at first suspected that, in the loosely set clusters, the flowers 
may be sterile. 

This self-sterility (entire or partial) was studied by Professor 
Beach. He says^ : “ Many of the cultivated varieties of American 
grapes are either self-sterile or very imperfectly self-sterile. In 
discussing the practical bearing of these discoveries upon the selec- 
tion of varieties and arranging them in vine-yards so as to get, the 
best results in fruit production, attention was called to the fact 
that self-sterile varieties may produce well-filled clusters of fruit 
when the vines are located near enough to other kinds to make 
cross-fertilization possible.” The subject was further studied by 
Mr. Booth who states® ; “ (a) The self-sterility which is kn )wn to 
exist among many varieties of cultivated grapes is, in man} cases, 
if not all, due to a lack of potency in the pollen, (b) This lack of 
potency is indicated in the pollen grains by a shape whirdr is quite 
different: from that of potent pollen, (c) Certain varieties of grapes 
bear pollen in w'hich both the potent and impotent forms are 
mixed.” He further states : “ The self-sterile grains seemed to be 
surrounded by a nrucilaginous substance which makes them stick to 
one another more or less so that the pollen whether it lies dry on 


Neuf Yor^Affri. Krpt. Sfn. Bull 157. 
New York Agri. ExpL Bull, 524.; 




Closely s*et bunch of grapes: Loosely set bunch of grapes: Fig. 3. Coiling of grape-vines to stimulate 

variety Bhokr. varictv Paiulhatt-Sahebi. the buds. 
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the slide or is placed in liquid media arranges itself in a succession 
of clumps. This mucilaginous substance does nr>t appear to be 
soluble in water, as the pollen grains retain their respective 
positions even after several days in the solutions. The self-sterile 
pollen, on the other hand, shows no such arrangement but the 
grains distribute themselves either on the slide or in the liquid 
Jibe so much dry powder, quite by chance. The self-feitiJe 
forms are oblcmg, blunt at the ends and quite symmetrical. 
The self-sterile sorts are quite different in shape, being more 
iuegidar and usually more pointed tlian those of tlie other 
clas,s.’' 

I set to work' on the lines suggested above in Xovember 
1019. but my laboiatoiy e.xamin; tit n of the dry pollen grains 
did not reveal any chaia< teristic differences in the size or 
sha]!e of the diffeient cla.sses of pollen. As the blooming season 
of the gra])e is very short, my ol servations were, moreover, 
limited. 

At the present stage it may fairly be said that the flowers of 
varieties e.xisting in the ( Janeshkhind Botanical Barden were not 
found to be .self-sterile. < Ither attem])ts, therefore, of imjrroving 
the yield ado]»teil in foreign countries, viz., girdling or ringing and 
coiling the branclres had to be adopted. 

(tirdliii/i. This consists in the removal of a ring of bark to a 
width of half to one inch. The principle of this is to concentr jite 
a lar-ge amount of elaborated food material in the portion of 
the branches situated above the ringed area and thus stimulate 
them to bear floAvers and fruits. Tt is practised by the Breeks 
to pr-on rote .setting of frnrit, .urriformity of bitrich, and increased 
size of IxMTV.^ In the work done by the writer, a rrarrow ring of • 
bark to a width of 1 to 1 inch was taken from the frrriting canes 
of the pmidhar'i-sahehl variety between the first and secobd 
nodes. The ojieration was drum rrttrued lately after pruning on 
October 22, 1919, and also when tire leaves had appeared, iv's., on 
18th and 19th November. 1919. 


• (j/arden and Field AuUroilia, oitod ia Pac. Ooad Fruit World, May 24, 1901. 
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Besides the above, the operation of coiling the canes was also 
done. This is usually done, in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden, 
in the case of grape plants on bowers and has become an annual 
operation (Plate V, dg. 3). It had not however been done on the 
shy bearing varieties. In order to ascertain its efficacy on the 
pandhari-sah^i variety, the canes were severely coiled so as to 
form two or three circles and firmly tied in position by means of a 
string. The following shows the results obtained ; — 


No. 

1 Nature* of the o|M>rati(m 

i 

! No. of shoots : 

! treated 

, ! 


Yield 


I 

t 

lb. 

07 .. 

1 j 

Coiling the canes 

f ! 

43 j 

1 

(1 


2 

Kinging the spurs immediately after pruning 

38 i 

0 

Ti 

3 

Ringing the spurs when new growth had formed . . 

1 

; 34 

0 

8 

4 

1 

Long rods kept . . 

3C 1 

8 

1 


Though the above are the results of one year’s trials, they 
indicate that ringing even before or after the formation of leaves 
failed to give good results in the case of the variety pavdhari- 
sahein. 


Influence of stock on the yield. 

Mr. H. V. Gole, the well-known grape grower of Nasik, tried 
the grafting methods and has found that Jakadi, when grafted 
on hhohri, yields 2 lb. more than the average yield on its own roots.* 

The experiments conducted in the Ganeshkhind Botanical 
Garden are inconclusive. 

Yield in relation to manuring. 

In order to ascertain the efficacy of some manures in increasing 
the grape yield, experiments were started in the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Garden, Kirkee, in 1912. 


> Agru Jour. In^ia^ XIV, pt I. 
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Variety Bhokri : treated in Oct. -Nov. 1912. 


No. 

Manuro given per tree in 
one dresHing 

No. of 
plants 
treated 

No, of 
bearing 
plants 

No. of 
bunchcB 

— 

j Total 
j wt. of 
i bunches 

i 

Yield per 
bearing 
plant 

1 

Fish manure 8 lb. 

1 



t 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 


Sulphato of |3otash 1 lU . . 

1 a 

1 

(> 

28 

9 

3 

1 

8J 


Fisii manure 8 lb. 

0 

0 


3 

*12 

0 

15 

:< 

Farmyard manure 20 lb. . . 

6 

4 

10 

2 

13 

0 

n; 

4 

Safflower cake 8 lb. 

] 








Sul])hate of potash 1 lb. 


4 

21 

! 3 

8 

0 

14 


Bonerneal 2 1b. 

1 







r> 

Safflower cake S lb. 




; 





Roin ineal 2 lb. 

1 • 

0 

:i9 

13 

1 

2 

3 

f> 1 

1 

Sheep dun" 20 lb. . . ! 

fi ; 

« 

17 

1 4 

2 

0 

11 

1 

t 

! 

.No manure . . i 

i 

1 

m; ! 

a 

17 

3 

14 

0 

1(1 


Thp ])lants won' plaiit^'d in F< 


hrnarj^ 1911, i.c., the fruiting abovo roferrecl to occurred 


wlion tliov wore just two years old and was not therefore up to normal. 


Tho results of 1 912 sJiowotl in favour of treatments 1 and 5, and 
lienee these two were selected for experiment in 1913 against 
farmyard manure by itself. 


Variety Bhokri: manured October 1913. 


Manure given |)er tree 

No. of bearing 
[ilants 

Total yield 

Yield per 
bearing plant 

Yield per 
bearing plant’ 
J912-J913 


• 

lb. 

OZ 

lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz. 

Farmyanl manurf' HO lb. 

Fish manure H lb. 

23 

1 

61 

0 

2 

lOi 

0 

Hi 

Sulphate of jxjtash 1 lb. .. 

Safflower cake 8 lb. 

1 1 
) 

) 

72 

0 

«3 

2 

1 

8i 

• 

Bonemcal 2 lb. 

1 28 

65 

• 

13 

•2 

0 

2 

3 


As the flowers appeared soon after pruning, it was found 
doubtful if manures applied in October really affected the amount of 
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flowering. Hence it was decided in 1914 to apply manures after 
the April pruning so that they may be effective in producing strong 
bearing wood for the next season. 


Variety Bhokri: manured April 1914. 


Manures given |>cr plant 

Nti. of 

plants (bearing) 

{ Total yield 

Yield i>er plant 


j 

1 

1 lb. 

lb. 

Fannjard manure 80 1b. 

1 

25 I 

1 159 

(>•4 

Ilsh 8 lb. and sulphate of potash lib. 

9 .'; 

199 

80 

Safflower cake 8 lb. and boncmeal 2 lb. . 


154} 

0-2 


The two years’ results show in favour of a combination of fish 
manure and sulphate of potash. 

Conclusions, 

The following conclusions are arrived at : — 

(1) The umbrella system has so far been found to give better 

yield than others in the case of hhokri variety. It 
remains yet to be seen how far this system could be 
adopted on a field scale. 

(2) In the year 1919-20, the overhead system of training 

has given three times as much yield per plant as that 
on the single-stake in fakadi variety, the amount of 
space occupied being the same in each case. 

(3) The Junnar system has given a better yield than the 

single-stake system but entails a good deal of manual 
labour. 

(4) Examination of the pollen grains oi fakadi mdpandhari- 

sahehi^ variety did not show the characteristics 
noticed in the flowers of partially sterile varieties in 
America. 

(6) Among the manures tried, a combination of fish manure 
and sulphate of potash has given favourable results. 




PLATE VI. 




Fig. 1. A chilli plant attackeil hy the murda Hi^ea^e. Fig. 2. Zinnia plants attacked l>v flie chilli mite. 




THE “MUKDA” DISEASE OF C}i\\AA{CAPSlCVM) 


m 

G. S. KlILKARNI, M.Ag., 

/Issisltiiif Processor oj Mycolofftf, Agricultural College, Poona. 


Tills is ii v(Mv sGi'ious (liseuse, nay, in fact, tlie greatest enemy 
of tlie cliilli plant, occurring in most jiarts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. It is, tlierefore, well known to the (•ultivators who call it by 
various names as nixrda, (joja, macoda and mirya in the Deccan, 
rhauduona oi’ mntUujariroeja in the Karnatak, and Iviadva in 
Gujarat. 

The disease makes its appearance first in the terminal or axillary 
teiubu' shoots of the plants. The leaves of the attacked shoots get 
curled u]) usually outwards and droo]) down (Plate VI, fig. 1). 
Often they show much distortion and wrinkling and aie reduced 
in size. They gradually dry up and drop dov n. New shoots come 
lip, which are in turn attacked and destroyed. The groivth of the 
plants is thus checked. The disease a])pears at any stage of the 
plant. If it begins at the seedling stage the affected plants never 
])roduce any flowers and fruits. If the plants are attacked in the 
flowering stage ini'st of the diseased flowers wither and drop down 
and the few that escape form berries which are also soon s]ioiled.* 

The attacked fruits are much smaller than the normal ones and are 

• * 

curved. The disease gradually spreads to the lower branches, and 
as the intemodes of the attacked branches a,r§ shortened the leaves 
appear as if they are in clusters and are reduced to minute scale-like 
structures. In such a highly malformed stage the jilant at times is 


• Paper road at the Eighth Indian Science Congrese, Calcutta, 192]. 

( ni ) 
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recognized with great difficulty. Such a severe attack was noticed 
this year (1920) near Poona In the Baramati valley where in most 
of the fields the crop was a failure. Reports of ravages of this 
disease have also been received from the tracts of Bijapur, Gokak, 
Kolhapur, Khed, Amalsad and Anand. 

The cause of this disease is the same mite which causes the 
tambera disease of potato.^ That the potato mite has something 
to do with the chilli trouble was suspected by the writer while the 
tamhcra disease was being studied in the year 19] 9, but an attemjd 
to produce the disease in chilli plants by Inoculation experiments 
was not successful as mentioned in the })revious paper, probably 
because the experiments were done rather late in the .season. The 
study was therefore postponed for the next year. Early in .lune 
1920, the disease was noticed on the chilli seedlings in tin' writer’s 
compound, and an examination of the di.sease(l })lant.s gave clear 
proofs of the. presence of a mite agreeing in all its .stages with that 
‘on potato. Inoculation experiments were therefore at once started. 
Three sound, twenty-days-old potato plants in pots were talcen. 
Two were used for inoculation and the third for control. Inocula- 
tion of the plants was made by putting on them affected parts »»f 
the chilli plants containing the mites. The infected plants began to 
show on the ninth day distinct symptoms of attack, mz., the twisting 
and curling of the leaves with a reddish tinge and the erect bunching 
habit of the shoots (Plate VII, fig. 1), and on the thirteenth day 
the tender leaves on one plant began to diy uj) ; on the sixteenth 
day the affected shoot was completely killed. The control plant 
remained healthy during this period. Exjieriments were then 
made with chilli plants which were inoculated with the potato mite. 

' Six sound chilli plants in pots were chosen, four for inoculation 
and two for. control.^ Inoculated plants on the 12th day liegan to 
show the typical symptoms of the murda disease. The leaves 
became twisted and crumpled, were much reduced in size and had a 
number of moving mites on tlibm. The control plants remained 
quite healthy all the while, 

‘Mann, Nagpurkir and Ktilkami. The Ta^nhera Disoaao of Potato. Agri, Jour, 
India, XV, pt. IH. 









tHB “ MURDA DISEASE OP CHILLI SS 

The cause of this disease, which had baffled our efforts so long, 
having been discovered, attempts were at once made to treat the 
diseased plants with the lime-sulphur wash. Spraying experiments 
were made at seven different centres in the Presidency — Gokak 
farm and Gushanhatti in the Belgaum District, Tikkoti and Muttagi 
in the Bijapur District, Baramati and Karkumb in the Poona 
District and at llukdi in the Kolhapur State. Only one spraying 
was given. Favourable reports as to the efficiency of the treatment 
were received from all the above places. The results were most 
successful espe(;ially at Gokak and Kukdi, while in other places they 
were not so marked as the disease was in a far advanced stage at 
the time of treatment. These preliminary trials show that only one 
.spraying is entmgh to control the disease if done at the time when 
the disease just appears. The cost of spraying per acre came to 
Ks. 10. 

Search for other host plants of this mite has shown that besides 
;iuur (GyainoptsLs pmrulloides) as mentioned in the previous paper,* 
it oc(;urs on Zinuia, Dahlia, Ti\gete)i, Mirabllis jalapa, Cape goose- 
berry, AmaraiilltKi poUfcjoum and Plujualis minima. In the case of 
Zinnia, the affected plants get stunted in growth, the leaves are 
twisted and laumpled in various ways and no flowers are borne 
(Plate VI. fig. 2). If the flower^ appear, they are few and are 
much reduced in size. Dften the flowering parts are transformed 
into leafy shoot.s. Early in the season this year, a few affected 
Zinnia plants in front of the Agricultural Gollege buildings, Poona, 
attracted the writer's attention, and examination of these showed 
on the under -surfa(;e of the leaves any number of moving mites 
agreeing with those on chilli, (h-oss-inoculation experiments were 
made, using the mite obtained from otie host to inoculate the other. ' 
The results were quite successful, showing tlje typicijl symptoms 
of the disea.se in each plant. The Zinnia (fisease was one of the 
constant complaints received from the public,,and the worst attack 
noticed in Poona during the last six’years occuijLed this year (1920) in 
the Government House Gardens, Ganeshkhind, whore all the Zinnia 
plants were completely spoiled. Its ravages were also reported from 
the Victoria Gardens, Bombay. No spraying trials were undertaken 
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as the season and the disease had far advanced when the reports 
were received. 

As the mite has already been described in tlie previous paper,* 
it is not necessary to repeat the description here. 

It is hazardous, no doubt, to attempt to identify the mite, as it 
is the work of a specialist. However, the following is the venture 
made by the writer. 

In the Indian literature on mitee a Litchi disease has been 
described by Misia.® The mite in the attacked paits of the plant 
causes a peculiar hairy growth and it is said t<t be a species 
of Eriophyen. There i.s another di.sease on cotton and jasminum. 
Here too in the attacked parts the mite produces woolly gr owth and 
it is said to belong to a species of Phytopius. The chilli mite differs 
both in its morphological characters and in the effects produced on 
the host from these two species. Carpenter’s® statement that the 
mite may belong to a red spider group {Tetranychida;) iloes irot 
.seem to hold good. The Tetranychidie^ have six segments in their 
legs, while the legs of this mite ha\’e live segments (Plate VII, 
fig. 2). The mite comes very near to the yellow mite (,f the 
genus Tarsonymus described by Watt and Mann.® The description 
and illustrations of the yellow mite agree completely with those of 
this mite. The peculiar .‘sucking discs with two hooklets at the end 
of the legs — characteristic of Tar.sonymi(Ue® -are also noticed. It 
may therefore be a species of Tar-sonymidic. 


1 Agri. Jour. India, XV, pi. Ill 

2 Agn. Jour. India, VII, p. 2S0. 

A Now Disoaso of the Irish roUtoo.H. Phylopulholoijy, VIII, p. 2S0. 
* Brown, Max. Animal Paramlefi of Man, p. 

® Watt and Man,). Pests and lUights oj Tea*PU\nt, 190H, [). IIUO. 

^ Brown, Max, AnimP Parasites of Man, JlMKi, p. 
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AJrriFJOIAL FARMYARD MANURE.* 

BY 

H. R. HUTCHINSON, Pif.D., 

AND 

E. II. RICHARDS, R.Sc., F.I.C., 

Rothamskd Expenmental Station. 

Asa con.sequenoe of the campaign for increased food production 
(luring tlie war, and the re.su]ting extension of the area under cereal 
crops, it was lliouglit (liat, even after making allowances fof 
disposal through the usual channels, there might still remain a 
surplus of straw which could not he utilized for feeding or for 
conversion into manure. It was, therefore, determined to 
investigate the possibility of converting straw into manure without 
the intervention of live stock, and a special grant-in-aid of the 
investigation was made to the Kothamsted Experimental Station 
by the late Food Production Department . Apart from war con- 
ditions, the possibility of adding to the supply of organic manure 
deserves consideration. In the case of market gardens particularly, 
the ditliculty of obtaining adequate supplies of stable manure is 
increasing. The investigations described below indicate a method 
by which straw can be converted into a substance having many o| 
the properties of stable manure. Further experiments to test the 
economic value of the process when conducted on a large scale 
are in progress at Rothamsted. l^ord Elveden has also generously 
provided assistance and facilitiee for experimental work on his 
Pyrford estate. 


♦Keprinted from Jour, Min, Agri.f XXVIII, no. 5. 

( 1.6 ) 
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Of a considerable number of preliminary experiments to secure 
obvious breakdown and colour changes in fermenting straw, the 
most promising results were obtained when straw was subjected to 
the action of a culture of aerobic cellulose-decomposing organisms 
(e.g., Spirochwta cytophaga). Further enquiry showed, however, 
that this effect was not due simply to the provision of an organism 
capable of breaking down cellulose, but rather to the indirect effect 
of the mineral substances contained in the culture fluid. From 
this point on, the question of food supply — as distinct from the 
addition of any particular species of organism — received special 
attention, and, as will be seen later, led to results possessing both 
theoretical and practical importance. 

\\ ithout entering into a detailed account of the various stages 
of the investigation, we may state here that the most essential 
factors making for the production of well-rotted artificial farmyard 
manure are air supply, suitable temperature, and a suitable supply 
of soluble nitrogen compounds. 

{\) Air supply. It has been found invariably that characteristic 
breakdown changes in straw remain suspended wlieu a free supply 
of air is excluded either by intense consolidation or by immersion of 
the straw in liquid. The fermentation appears, therefore, to be an 
essentially aerobic one, at least in its early stages, and the typical 
disintegration of the straw with the production of dark -coloured 
plastic material does not take place in the absence of air. 
Moreover, the colour of the aerobically produced manure is 
rapidly reduced when oxygen is excluded. The great importance 
of air supply is shown by the following experiment, in which lour 
lots of straw were fermented unc^er aerobic and anaerobic 
ponditions for three months at ZVQ. (99‘’F.). 


Loss OF DBY MATTEH 


! Straw without 

Straw with 

nitrogen 

nitrogen 

! Per cent. 

Per cent* 

16-3 

17 1 

40- 1 

59*8 


Without supply . . 
With air supply 
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The data explain what may be seen in the ordinary heap of 
farmyard manure, viz., that straw submerged in liquid urine, and 
therefore protected from air, remains in an unchanged state for 
long periods. On the other hand, the practice of carting manure 
from the yards and boxes and storing it in heaps in the field, 
although carried out for other reasons, provides better conditions 
for rotting than are likely to prevail where the dung is consolidated 
by trampling and saturated with urine. 

(2) Suitable tem-peratme. Except in those cases where straw is 
being fermented under otherwise unfavourable conditions, special 
measures to maintain a favourable temperature for fermentation are 
uot called for. In common with other fresh fermentable materials, 
moist straw rapidly undergoes a preliminary fermentation during 
which the temperature may rise to upwards of 66°C. (149°F.). It 
is, however, in the subsequent stages that the effect of treatment 
becomes most evident in maintaining the temperature. Experience 
lias siiown tJiat a supply of nitrogen, by increasing the energy ofi 
fermentation, leads to an increase of 15-20°C. (59-68° F.) in 
favour of straw whicli lias received a sufficient supply of nitrogen, 
as compared with untreated straw. 

(3) A suppli/ oj soluble nitrogen compounds in suitable 
concentration, and possessing a neutral or slightly alkaline reaction. 
Jtepeated experiments liave shown that the most rapid breakdown 
of straw occurs wlien some source of nitrogen in an available or 
indirectly available form was supplied, and then only in those 
cases where the reaction of the solution was neutral or slightly 
alkaline. Hence the supply of nitrogen in the ammonium sulphate 
alone fails to lead to definite breakdown since the medium soon 
becomes markedly acid, while, on the other hand, the supply of an ' 
alkaline compound alone, such as caustic soda, is equally ineffective, 
since a source of nitrogen is lacking. The ilddition of nitrogeiTin 
the form of urine, urea, ammonium carbonate, or peptone within 
certain concentrations immediately sets in train rapid decomposi- 
tion changes, and results within the period of a few weeks in the 
production of dark-coloured, well disintegrated, structureless 
niaterial closely resembling well-rotted manure. That this should 
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be tbe case with urine was perhaps uot remarkable, although the 
factors which operate in the essential dung-making process had 
not then been individually worked out, but that an essentially 
characteristic product could be obtained without the use of urine 
or of the fsecal portion of the manure as ordinarily produced was at 
once suggestive. On the basis of subsequent work, it may indeed 
be claimed that, in the production of normally well-rotted farmyard 
manure, the mass inoculation of the litter with the large bacterial 
population of the faeces does not exert any marked contributory 
influence on breakdown changes ; that the urine, as such, apart 
from being the carrier of nitrogen, does not induce any characteristic 
changes in the straw, while the typical smell and colour of stale 
urine from the manure heap may be successfully reproduced from 
straw treated with ammonium salts. 

Although it is important that available nitrogen sUould be 
present for the rotting process, it is also not less essential that the 
.quantity of nitrogen should not exceed a definite amount both 
actually as well as in concentration. In other wortls, if the 
concentration of ammonium carbonate produced from the decom- 
position of urine or urea exceeds a definite limit, not only are straw- 
breakdown changes definitely held up, but they continue to be 
inoperative until by volatilisation, and consequently loss of nitrogen 
to the air, the concentration or alkalinity has been reduced to 
the upper limit of growth of micro-organisms. This must he regarded 
as ‘particularly important, since the highest concentration Jor rapid 
breakdown is appreciably below that of the weakest undiluted urim. 

It follows that it is quite impossible to produce well-rotted 
dung by the use of neat urine withc/ut comiderable losses. This 
fact may be illustrated by the following table, and, incidentally, is 
shown by all the investigations that have been carried out on the 
making of farmyard* manure.^ Three equal portions of straw 
were saturated either with water or urine and allowed to ferment 

I 

for three months in the laboratory, the two portions with urine 
being subjected to different temperatures. As will be seen from the 


I See, for example, RuHeell and Kichards, Jattr, Agri, 8ci,, 1917, Vlll, p. 495» 
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following table, these two portions fermented to different degrees 
— ^the dry matter losses being 49 and 60 per cent, respectively, 
hut the final nitrogen content was almost identical, and practically 
three-fourths of the nitrogen supplied as urine was lost. 


Temperature 

Loss of 

Nitboqen 

i .... 


dry 

matter 

Liitial 

Final 

Losfi — or 
Gain-f 

Stmw with water (30 °C. -- 07 °F.) 

Per cent. 

nip. 

mg. 

mg. 

! 4(>1 

7J 

97 

•f 26 

„ „ urine (20T. 80 

' 491 

507 

178 

- 329 

„ „ (30T, - 07°P.) 

1 .TO-H 

! 

507 

170 

- 331 


It Would be erroneous, however, t ) assume that such losses are 
inevitably connected with a satisfactory breakdown of straw, or that 
the conditions ordinarily obtaining in the farmyard at all represent 
optimum juoportions between the straw which is to be decomposed, 
and the c(jn( entratio)x of nitrogen in the urine which eventually^ 
serves for this decomposition. Tliat e(jually good rotting may be 
obtained without loss of nitrogen is shown by the cases given in the 
table below. In the experiments to which the table refers, straw 
was incubated with urine in different concentrations for periods up 
to S(5 days. Even after this periled the losses that occurred with 
satisfactory rotting and within the lower concentrations were 
only about 4 per cent, of the total nitrogen of the final product. 
The ordinary losses of the manure heap are frequently more than 
tenfold this amount. 


Nuinl>er of exf>eriment 


.1^ hpd inning 

St, raw and iiriiu 

After 80 daytt— 
Total nitrof'c'ri 



( 1 ) 

! (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

nitrogen 

77-5 

157*0 

2370 

317*0 

397*6 



» 


« 


•• 

77-3 

153*f 

220*8 

202*1 

308t) 


In addition to the two pluises jidreadg mehtioned, (a) in which 
straw overloaded with nitrogen loses it to a dfefinite degree, and (b) 
in which straw with the requisite amount of nitrogen may undergo 
rotting without appreciable loss and is therefore in a state of 
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equilibrium, there exists a third phase in which under-saturated 
straw, by the agency of micro-organisms, exhibits a well-marked 
property of picking up nitrogen, particularly in the form of 
ammonia, until the same final content of nitrogen in the rotted 
product is attained. Hence we might expect that in two different 
but adjacent portions of fermenting straw, the one overloaded 
with, and the other lacking, nitrogen, the former portion loses and 
the latter accumulates nitrogen until a common level is approached. 
That such is actually the case is illustrated by the following data, 
and is diagrammatically represented in Fig. 1 . Ten portions of 


t&'ea w ammonia nitrogen 


V/»,» 


Straw nitrogen 



Fig. 1. The dliraagrliistrates the poirer of under-saturated straw to pick up ammonia 
lost by super-saturated straw. Ten portions of straw with increasing quantities of 
nitrogen (as urea) were allowed to ferment for three months. 
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straw were moistened to the same extent, and while one received 
water only, the others received additions of soluble nitrogen in the 
form of urea in varying quantities, until the last portion was 
saturated with a solution similar in concentration of nitrogen 
to that of horse urine (1 per cent, of nitrogen). The different 
portions were then kept in an incubalor for 3 months, at the end 
of which time it was evident that, contrary to expectation, the 
straw, without or merely with low doses of nitrogen, had passed 
through a marked rotting process. On analysis, however, it was 
fouml that there had been a definite accumulation of nitrogen iix the 
lower members of the series, while the higher members had lost in 
some cases the greater portion of their original nitrogen. 


The decomposition, oj straw in the presence oj vari/ing quantities of 

nitrogen as urea. 






Number of experiment 




Treatment 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 .« 

7 

8 

1 

9 

10 

At beginning 











Straw nitrogen ing. 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

Urea nitrogen J*,, 

— 

f) 

10 

24 

48 

07 

243 

480 

729 

973 

Total jiitrogcn „ 

71 

70 

81 

95 

119 

108 

314 

557 

800 

1,044 

At the end of 3 











montht 

Organic nitrogen nigj 

180 

177 

174 

190 

192 

171 

245 

26» 

181 

134 

Ammonia „ „ 


r» [ 

2 

4 

4 

29 

74 

08 

71 

70 

Total 

i ~ ' 

i IHO 

! 

182 

170 

194 

100 

200 

319 : 

337 ' 

252 

210 

Gain or 1oh» „ 

Dry matter, loss 

100 

100 

m 

0<> 

77 

1 

;{2 

5 

1 

-220 

1 

—548 

—834 

per cent. 

40 

46 

45 

49 ! 

1 

53 

51 1 

1 


19 

14 


1 

Tn seven out of the ten cases the final nitrbgen of the fermented 
straw varied only between 180 and 210 mg.^, irrespective of the 
nitrogen content of the original mixture. It should also be noted 
that the extent of the rotting, i.e., the loss of dry matter, in 
experiments 1-8 was very much greater than in 9 and’ 10 in which the 
straw was subjected to the action of solutions closely ^approaching 
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the concentration of ordinary urine, the high alkalinity of the 
latter exercising a check on decomposition. 

In the main, the nitrogen retained by super-saturated straw, 
or such as is accumulated by under-saturated straw, as in Nos. l-O 
in the above table, appears to be stored up in an org nic or 
non-anunoniacal form. The maximum retention has l)een found to 
occur within the first four weeks, after wliich time breakdown of t' is 
organic nitrogen to ammonia and consequent loss by volatilisation 
seems to keep pace with loss of dry matter. Finally, the 
material assumes a “ stabilised ” condition- the loss of nitrogen 
becomes greatly diminished or may be absent altogether h)r long 
periods. These three phases accumulative, dispersive and stable 
are shown in Fig. 2, which illustrates the type and extent of the 



At Beclantns After 17 dejrs After S* days 



Aftar 88 day* After 69 day* After- 187 days 

Fio. 2. The VUagi am the cheni^es that occur when itraw U fermented 

In the pretence of urine. The black ditet represent fixed nitrogen, and the 
white outer cirdee repreaent ammonia nitrogen. 
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changes taking place in a mixture of straw and urine during a period 
of four months. Between the 60th and the 120th day little change is 
found to take place either in the amount of “ stabilised ”or “ fixed ” 
nitrogen oi tlte proportion of this nitrogen and the ammonia which 
appears to be held by fermented material even at a high temperature 
(37°C. = 90°F.), and in spite of the frequent handling and exposure 
associated with sampling operations. Tn general, it may be stated 
that when straw has worked from an unsaturated to a “ stable ” 
phase little or no free ammonia is to be found, but straw which 
commences with a super-abundance of nitrogen appears to hold, 
when in a fermented state, upwards of 14 per cent, of its nitrogen 
in tlie form of ammon ia so long as tbe material is in a moist condition. 
Desiccation leads almost to com])lete loss of ammonia, and in this 
resj)ect as well as in the pro]K»rtion of ammonia in the moist material, 
the artificial resembles tlie natural manure. 

From the study of the inter-relations between nitrogen and 
straw, we have come to the conclusion that the amount of nitrogen, 
necessary for pronounced rotting, and the amount which straw is 
capable of “ fixing ” in the form of ammonia are identical, and that, 
in general, the figure varies only between 0’70 and 0’75 parts of 
nitrf)gen per 100 parts of dry straw. Within these limits fermenta- 
tion proceeds without loss of nitrogen, and it is obvious that, except 
in so far as the niurogen content of the original straw varies, the 
final “ stabiH.,od ” nroduct obtained when rotting has proceeded to 
the extent of *,0 to 45 per cent, of dry matter must likewise exhibit 
comparatively slight variation in its nitrogen content. In our 
experiments the “stabilised ’’product obtained from the fermenta- 
tion of straw under a variety of conditions possesses a nitrogen 
content of about 2 per cent, calculated on the dry material. 

It thus becomes possible to estimate fairly accurately what 
the nitrogen content of any particular ^sample of fermented 
straw will be when rotting has proceeded to an appreciable 
extent. If, for example, the nitrogen content of the original 
straw is equal to O’ 60 per cent, and we assume that the theoretical 
amount of ammonia nitrogen, equal to 0’72 lb. of nitrogen for 
100 lb. of straw, has been fixed, then, with a loss of 40 per cent, of 
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dry matter during fermentation, the resultant rotted straw will 
contain (0’60+0’72) X 100 -r 60 = 2*03 per cent, of organic nitrogen 
in the dry matter. An additional amount of ammonia nitrogen 
would probably result in a portion remaining as free ammonia 
which, as indicated above, would be liable to loss if the fermented 
straw were allowed to become dry. The data thus obtaireu 
enable us to turn to the process of inducing the fermentation of 
straw on a large scale, and are also capable of application to 
the conditions operating in the production of ordinary farmyard 
manure. 


Suggested method fob the preparation of 
ARTIFICIAL manure.* 

As regards large scale work, a number of factors liave to Ire 
taken into account which did not operate in the laborttory experi- 
ments. Experience has shown that urea and ammonium carbonate 
'are the most suitable carriers of nitrogen since they ensure a 
favourable alkaline reaction, and lead to rapid breakdown, provided 
that they are not present in large excess. They are, however, far 
. too expensive at the present time to admit of geneial use in farm 
work, although a reduction in the cost of manufacturing sviithetici 
urea would create conditions favourable to its extended use. As 
an alternative source of nitrogen, cyanamide (nitrolim) and sulphate 
of ammonia have been used with success. Whilst cyanamide 
already contains sufficient free lime to keep in check any acid 
compounds formed during fermentation, sulphate of ammonia must 
be supplemented by the addition of a base, and for this purpose 
finely-ground chalk, ground limestone, or waste lime from causti- 
cising plant at soap works may be used. For general purposes it 
will be found that upwards of | cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 
1 cwt. of finely divided carbonate of lime per ton of straw are 
sufficient to induce* fermentation. The main obstacles to large 
scale operations at the present 'time arise from the great tardiness 


process, as well as its application to the purification of sewage, has been covered 
by Letters Patent (British Pat. No, 152387). 
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with which raw straw takes up the moisture necessary for fermenta- 
tion. Where pits are available this difficulty may be overcome' by 
allowing the straw to remain immersed for 2 to 4 days, after which 
the free liquid may be drained off. In the case of heaps or stacks 
on open ground no advantage appears to be obtained by continued 
wetting with large quantities of w'ater, and we suggest, as a more 
effective method of securing the necessary saturation of the straw, 
sprinkling the heap com]>aratively lightly with w'ater and allowing a 
couple of (lays to elapse before a second sprinkling is given. During 
this time a slight fermentation with increase in temperature sets in, 
rendering the straw more capable of absorbing a second slight 
application of water than would otherwise l)e the case. When 
examination has shown that the interior of the heap has become 
uniformly moist, the source of nitrogen may be applied in the form 
of solution, or in the case of cyanamide and other products, this 
may be broadcasted over the surface of the heap and v'atered in. 
The most c^onvenicurt method of making the heap, wetting the straw', 
and supj)lying the necessary nitrogen for fermentation depends so 
much on local conditions that much must be left to the initiative 
of the farmer himself. 

General characteristics of artificial farmyard 

manure. 

Artificial farmyard manure prepared from straw is a well 
disintegrated plastic material in which the tubular character of the 
straw has been to a great extent destroyed. There is an almost 
complete absence of smell, the little there is being slightly fusty or 
mouldy in character. MTien prepared through the agency of a 
compound in the presence of free lime, there is a tendency towards 
the production of a blackish colour, while if prepared from soluble 
alkalies such as ammonium carbonate, H(*juid animonia or 
compounds giving free ammonia such as urea or peptone, or in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide or sodium carbonate, the colour is 
dark brown, and differs only slightly from the natural product. 
'Hie liquid, which is gradually expressed from the fermenting straw 
as more and more dry matter is lost by fermentation, has a 
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dark brown colour and a smell which is indistinguishable from stale 
urine. 

Application op results to the production op 

ORDINARY PARMYARD MANURE. 

Since it has been possible to produce material identical in 
physical properties with well-rotted farmyard manure, differing 
only in chemical composition in so far as the latter contains 
appreciable quantities of phosphorus and potash derived from foods 
consumed by the animal, the possibility suggested itself that the 
results might be applicable to the making of ordinary farmyard 
manure and led to an inquiry in this direction. 

Of the three constituents ordinarily present in manure— -urine, 
faeces and straw — ^the fa?ces appears to contribute to the physic^al 
character of the product only, since manure can bo produced 
without their presence. Moreover, definite experiments have shown 
that, chemically, faecal nitrogen is to a great extent inert and is not 
' capable of contributing to the decomposition of straw to any degree 
comparable with urine nitrogen. On the contrary, certain methods 
of feeding farm animals, and particularly of horses, sometinres lead 
to the production of faeces containing quantities of readily available 
carbohydrates, and it has been shown^ that such faees are capable 
of supporting the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. There is every 
reason to suppose, therefore, that the faecal portion of the manure 
heap inclines slightly in the direction of itself requiring nitrogen 
rather than acting as a source of nitrogen for the decomposition of 
straw. With the above exception of some horse faeces, the solid 
excrements of farm animals may be regarded as having reached a 
state similar to that observed above .in fermented straw, i.e., 
containing roughly 2 per cent, of nitrogen in the dry matter. This 
is borne out by the following mean figures which have been obtained 
from various sources : — 

Hone fnces (me«a of 8 records ) «= 2'00 per cent. N in dij’ matter. 

» ( ... ..11 ., •) •= 1-88 „ 

a»eep 1 „ ) » 1-92 

Average of 20 records 1’93 „ „ „ „ 


Affi. Sei., 1917, VIU, p. 299. 
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We thus see that during the process of digestion, and also 
ptwsibly by virtue of bacterial action in the intestinal tracts, the 
percentage of organized nitrogen closely agrees with the figure 
repeatedly found for fermented straw to which purely mineral 
nitrogen was supplied, and subsequently converted by a bacterial 
action into organized nitrogen. 

Since evidence of this stabilised condition is found in the 
product of the fermentation of straw and urine, and also in the 
undigested portion of food passing through the animal, it might be 
e.\pectcd that comparable conditions would prevail in the manure 
lieap. Despite the fact that the manure heap usually consists of 
the liquid and solid excrements of different animals fed with widely 
different diets, together with litter of various kinds and in variable 
proportions, and that this mixture is allowed to mature under 
conditions absolutely lacking in imiformity, the majority of the 
available data regarding the composition of farmyard manure 
indicate a striking similarity in the percentage of fixed or “ non- 
ammoniacal ” nitrogen. Without giving details of the methods of 
feeding or the conditions under which the manure was produced, 
it may be sufficient to state that the mean content of fixed or 
organized nitrogen in manure made under controlled conditions in 
America, on the Continent, and in this country, proves to be 2’09 
per cent, as a mean of 43 records. We are now in a position to 
appreciate more accurately the character of the changes which 
proceed during the making and storage of manure. Repeated 
experiments carried out during the last three decades have shown 
that during tliis process a very considerable proportion of the 
nitrogen originally contained in the food and litter is almost 
invariably lost, and this loss, which may amount to upwards 
of 40 or 50 per cent, of the whole, appears to fall largely, or 
even exclusively, on the urine nitrogen, i.e., the most valuable 
nitrogen, since it is the most readily available constituent of 
the manure. To prevent or reduce this loss both chemical and 
physical mcsasures have been suggested, all of which have proved 
either ineffective or have interfered seriously with the rotting 
process. 
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If dung-making be regarded as essentially a straw-rotting 
process it is possible to obtain some explanation of much of the 
loss which has been found to occur. We have seen that the 
nitrogen-fixing power of straw is strictly limited, and that any 
surplus nitrogen in the form of ammonia is liable to loss by 
evaporation. It may therefore be assumed that the practice 
of supplying concentrated feeding stuffs to farm livestock 
merely results in an increased production of soluble nitrogen, 
which, owing to the normally overloaded condition of the litter, 
is liable to relatively greater loss than where such feeding stuffs 
are not used. 

We have attempted to test the accuracy of this view l)y 
computing the amount of nitrogen that ought under ordinary 
conditions to be recovered in the form of manure from any given 
system of feeding. For this purpose we have taken — 

(а) the total amount of nitrogen contained in the straw 

used as litter ; this is apparently not in a form liable 
to loss ; 

(б) the amount of indigestible or faecal nitrogen as 

calculated from the digestion co-efficients of the foods 
consumed ; 

(c) ‘the amount of nittogen which the quantity of litter 
employed should be theoretically capable of retaining, 
i.e., 0*72 lb. of nitrogen per 100 lb. straw ; and 

{d) the amount of nitrogen present as ammonia at the end 
of the experiment ; this quantity is extremely variable 
and is determined by the actual conditions, aeration, 
exposure, and the length of the period during which 
the manure is stored. 

The application of this method to the actual results obtained 
in a number of feMing experiments shows that a fairly close 
approximation may be obtained. 

Two instances, may be given, the first relating to Professor 
T. B. Wood’s experiment at Cambridge', and the second to that of 
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Professor Hendrick^ on the feeding of bullocks on roots and straw. 
The following table gives an extract of Professor Wood’s data 
relating to the amount of total and digestible nitrogen supplied 
to the respective sets of animals, and the net amount excreted 
after deduction of the calculated nitrogen due to the live-weight 
increase of the animals. As the animals were not fed with straw 
but were able to pick over that supplied as litter, it has been assumed 
that one-quarter of the whole would be consumed, and due allowance 
has been made for this. In the two instances, therefore, after 
making this deduction, 41*15 and 83*86 lb. of nitrogen were supplied 
to the animals, whilst only 30*9 and 46*70 lb. were recovered in the 
manure. The totals obtained by calculating the indigestible or 
fap(;al nitrogen, together with that contained in the litter and the 
amount which this litter is theoretically capable of fixing, closely 
a})proach those obtained by actual analysis of the manure, being 
33*6 as against 30*9 lb. and 46*51 as compared with 46*70 lb. in the 
two cases respectively. 



No CAKJ5 


Cake 


Total 

Indigest. 

Total 

Indigest. or 


nitrogen 

♦ nitrogen 

nitrogen 

fasoal nitrogen 


— 

— 




lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Maucolds 

170 

4*0 

170 

4*0 

Hay 

21*3 

8*5 

21-3 

8*6 

Straw 

9*0 

1*7 

8*6 

1*65 (i taken 

Oako 


- 

42*8 

as food) 

5*56 

Total nitrogen minuH nitrogen in 
live- weight increase 

41*16 

; 14*2 

i 

83*85 

19*71 

Faecal nitrogen 


14*2 

Calculakd 

t— 

19*71 

Strew „ 



; 7*3 

— 

17*0 

Nitrogen fixed by litter . . 

— ' 

10*2 

— 

9*8 

Nitrogen found as ammonia . . ' 

*~” 

1*9 


10*0 

Total (Oaloulated) 


-^33*6 

• 

»z46*61 

Total actually found 


= 30*9 

• 

»i46*70 


North Scot. CM. Agri. Butt. 22, 191& 
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The data referring to Professor Hendrick’s experiments are 
contained in the table below in a somewhat condensed form. 
The total amount of nitrogen supplied to the animals as 
food amounted to 613 lb., and of this it has been calculated that 
42 lb. were retained by the increase in live- weight, of the animals, 
thus making the total amount which should have been present in 
the dung equal to 671 lb., whilst only 524 lb. were actually recovered 
as organic and ammonia nitrogen. For the calculation, we have 
taken the faecal nitrogen as given by Professor Hendrick as 276 lb., 
the nitrogen contained in the litter as 100 lb., and the amount of 
nitrogen which would be fixed by the litter (equal to 146 cwt. with a 
dry matter content of 91 per cent.) as 107 lb. It will be seen that 
the sum thus obtained is 537 lb. by calculation, as against 524 Ib- 
by analysis. It should be noted, however, that Professor Hendrick 
himself calls attention to the fact that the cattle used in the 
experiment did better than might have been ex])ected from accepted 
^scientific standards of digested litter, and laises the question as to 
whether the foods actually used were not more digestible and of 
higher starch value than is allowed in Kellner’s tables. If this 
were the case, it would simply mean that the amount allowed in our 
calculation as indigestible or faecal nitrogen is somewhat too high, 
and would consequently bring the totals of the analytical and the 
calculated amounts into still closer agreement. 


Anaiytical data 

lb. i 

) 

(Jaknlatcd data 

lb. 

Nitrogen buiiptied in food 

=013 I 

Jndigei$t. (fiDcal) nitrogen 

=276 

„ „ „ litter 

X^IOO 

Nitrogen in litter 

•lOO 

Total nitrogen 

• « 

= 713 1 

] 

! Nitrogon' fixed by litter 

(16.302 lb. @ 91 per 

1 cent, dry matter X 0*72, 

1 i.t.y fixation constant) 

^107 

Total nitrogen recovered in 
dung 

t 

s 

=624 

1 Nitrogen as ammonia 

1 Total calculated 

r 

=64 

=637 


Similar calclilations have been made in the case of other feeding 
experiments, but these two instances will probably suffice to show 
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that the amount of nitrogen which we found straw to be capable of 
fixing in the laboratory, is also most probably built up into organic 
fomi and to the same extent under ordinary farm conditions. It is, 
perhaps, outside the scope of this paper to suggest means by which 
the observed losses which occur in the making of manure may be 
minimised, but rational practice woxild appear to lie in the direction 
of a more liberal use of litter in order to increase the amount 
of ammonia that can be fixed, with the further result of a 
considerable increase in the dung-making capacity of a given 
number of stock. 
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BY 

E. J. RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R.S.. 

Director oj the Rothamsted Experimntal Station. 

The beginning of much of our scientific work on crop production 
goes back to the year 1843, when Lawes and Gilbert set out to 
discover why farmyard manure is such an excellent fertilizer, Tavo 
opposing explanations were offerwl by the chemists of the day ; 
the older view, coming down from the eighteenth century, was that 
the fertilizing value lay in the organic matter ; the newer view 
*put forw'ard by Liebig in 1840 was that it lay in the ash constituents 
— the potash, phosphates, etc.,— left after the manure is burnt, 
Lawes and Gilbert considered that it lay i]i the ash constituents plm 
the nitrogen of the organic matter, and they devised a critical field 
experiment to decide the matter. They divided a field of wheat 
into plots of equal size, of which one received farmyard manure 
at the rate of 14 tons per acre, another received the ashes of exactly 
the same dressing of farmyard manure, a third received the mineral 
matter of the ashes plm some of the combined nitrogen that had 
l:)een dissipated on burning, and a fourth lay uniuanured. The 
results were very striking : - - 


Broadbalk wheat field, 1843 . 


• • 

« < 

Grain 

Tonfl i>eracre 

Straw 

Cwt. per acre 

Fannyard manure , 

i 22 


No manure 

16 

1 K> 

An)m of farmyard manure , . , * , . 

10 

i 

Mineral matter of aah jplvs nulpliate of ammonia to nupply 
combined nitrogen « 

261 

1 

16| 

1 


* Abotnet of a famteni’ leotvre of the British Assooiation AeUvorod at Edinburgh on 
September 7, IQSSl. Reprinted from Nature, dated 22ad September, 1921. 
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The ashes proved ineffective, but the ashes plm the combined 
nitrogen acted just as well as farmyard manure ; it is therefore 
these that constitute the fertilizing constituents of the manure. 
Thus the old controversy was decided in a way not uncommon in 
science ; neither side proved to be entirely correct, but both sides 
were found to have some basis of truth. Lawes and Gilbert did not 
rest content with this purely judicial and scientific conclusion; 
they saw that they could make up this efiective mixture of ashes 
and combined nitrogen from mineral suljstances without using 
farmyard manure. Even in their day farmers were unable to 
((btain sulfittient farmyard manure, and it was therefore a great 
acliievement to be able to supplement the limited supplies by this 
mixture. A factory was set up, and the manufacture of the 
so-called artificial fertilizers began. Subsequent experience showed 
(hat the ash constituents are not all equally necessary ; in practice 
only two of them, potash and phosphates, need be supplied in 
addition to nitrogen. 

Ghemists are rightly proud <»f artificial fertilizers, for they have 
l)roved extraordinarily successful in augmenting crop production 
all over the world. 'J’he demand for them is enormous, and in 
consequence prices have risen considerably within the last thirty 
years. Agricultural ihemists are ‘always looking out for new 
suijstances, and even during the war a new fertilizer, ammonium 
chloride, was added to the list and new ])lant has been erected for its 
manufacture. Modern manufacturing facilities are, perhaps, 
adequate for jrresent demands, but it is certain that much more 
fertilizer could be used , and that as farming improves the demand 
will increase. 

Trogressive farmers have long passed the stage when it was 
necessary to demonstrate that artificial manures increase crop 
production ; the positimi now is the much Inore difficult one Df 
deciding how much money it is wise to spend, on fertilizers. The 
old view was that the crop yield was ])roportional to the manurial 
'Iressing, ie., that the more the manure the bigger the crop. Lawes 
and Gilbert showed this was not altogether correct; and that the 
yield fell off after a certain sized dressing was reached ; this 
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relationship is expressed by a straight line which ultimately becomes 
a curve. A later view set up by Mitscherlich was that the effect of 
the manure is proportional to the dec:remeut from the maximum 
obtainable ; that therefore the first dose of manure has a large 
effect ; but the further doses have progressively less action. This 
relationship is expressed by a logarithmic curve. 1'he present 
view is that the effect is at first small ; then it increases and then 
decreases ; this relationship is expressible by a curve resembling 
that for autocatalysis. Tlie important practical consequence is 
that moderate dressings are more profitable than small ones, but 
they are also more profitable than much larger ones (Fig. 1). 


Effect of Fertiliser 
on Crop Yield. 


OIJ l.tr, Pr».cnt 

IticA Id FA. IdcA* 


PropcrtianAl^ 

Tlifn 

Rctu rn. 

(trVAlCMf tiNC) 


Conh>iuously Smjlil, 

Tlieii Itirreafting, 

Then Decreasing. 


Pio. 1 Curvet ahowing relationehip Iwtween crop yield (plotted on 
vertical axi«) and quantity of feitiliaar used (plotted on 
* horiidiqllail aEie). 


There is no difficulty al>out the general nile ; the difficulty arises 
when one tries to define a moderate dressing. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the effect of the dressiiig is 
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greatly influenced by the time when it is put on to the land. In 
our own case the results have been as follows : — 



Inoreatsed 

Incrcaned 


yield of grain 

yield of straw 


BuHhelH per acre 

Cwt. per acre 

Date of application of manure 

Feb. 10, Ilarcb 6, May 10 

Feb. 10, Mar. 6, May 10 

Single dreiuiing 

1 

nil 0-9 2-7 | 

2-7 6-9 9-4 

l)<iuble dreiiomg 

1 

i> 

117 - 12-7 


This experiment ought to be repeated in many districts, for it is 
by no means certain that farmers generally are using the most 
profitable quantities of fertilizer at the most eflective time. It is, 
however, necessary to take into account something more than the 
quantity and the time of application of the fertilizer. It is essential 
also to have a suitable mixture. In the old days this question was 
thought to be fairly simple, (.'hemists used to think that if they 
knew the composition of the ash of plants they would know what 
manure to use ; if should supply all the ash constituents in the 
quantities present in the plant. This is now known to be wrong ; 
the composition of the ash affords no guidance to manurial 
requirements, as was, indeed, shown by Lawes and Gilbert in 1847 . 
The distinguished Freiuih chemist, Georges Ville, emphasized the 
fact that only properly conducted field trials would ever settle the 
question. Vast numbers of such experiments have been made, and 
they show that the problem is more complex than Ville thought. 
It is now kuovyn that no single formula expresses the fertilizer needs 
«»f a crop ; every district, almost every farm, has its own special 
requirements. 

Still further difficulty is introduced by the fact that the various 
artificial fertilizers not only increase crop yields, but also influence 
the composition and habit of growth of the^crop. Nitrogenous 
manures tend to a vegetative growth of large, deep-green leaves 
which are somewhat liable to be attacked by fungoid pests,^ 
I’hosphates improve root development, and are therefore of special 
value for swedes and turnips ; they also hasten ripening of grain, 
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and are therefore particularly useful in late districts ; they increase 
the feeding value of crops, and are therefore useful for fodder crops ; 
and they have a remarkable effect on the development of clover, 
which is not yet fully understood, but which has revolutionized the 
treatment of pastures in this country, Potassic fertilizers improve 
the vigour of the plant and increase ate power to resist fungus 
attacks. These and other special properties of fertilizers are now 
well established, and advantage is taken of them in drawing up 
fertilizer schemes to suit the special requirements of each farm. 

It has already been pointed out that this work on artificial 
fertilizers arose out of La was and Gilbert’s discovery that the wheat 
crop of 1843 grew just as well when supplied with the ash 
constituents plus combinetl nitrogen as when supplied with farmyard 
manure. They repeated the experiment year after year ; 
periodically the results were collected and even after fifty years on 
an average the artificials had done as well as the farmj'ard manure. 

• In consequence of this and other experiments many agricultural 
chemists developed the view that artificial mcnures were at least as 
good as farmyard manure for ordinary use on the farm ; but wider 
knowledge ha? shown that this is not the case ; it is only a first 
approximation to .say that artificial fertilizers are equally as 
good as farmyard manure ; we now know that farmyard manure 
produces effects of the highest importance to the land which 
no known combination of artificial fertilizers will bring about. 

Examination of the Broadbalk data in the statistical laboratory 
recently instituted at Ilothamstal under Mr. R. A. Fisher shows 
that farmyard manure differs in two ways from artificials — the 
variation in yield from year to year is diminished by the use ol 
farmyard manure, as is also the deterioration in fertility due to 
continuous cropping for eighty years. No fewer than fifteen difierent 
cotnbinations of fertilizers are tested against farmyard manure, 
and while some of ^hem come out quite well on an average of 
twenty-five or fifty years, they •fluctuate considerably from season 
to season, and .they show manifest signs of deterioration as the 
years pass by. ' Many farmers prefer a steady yield to a fluctuating 
one, and this, of course, is sound, cautious business. Farmyard 
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manure never does badly even in the worst seasons, but, on 
the other hand, it does not give record crops even in the best 
seasons. What we should like would be something possessing 
the special values cf farmyard manure in bad seasons, and of 
artificials in good ones. 

Further, there is a deterioration of yield on all our plots treated 
with artificials excepting perhaps those receiving exceptionally high 
dressings. This is shown on both the wheat and the barley plots 
and it is greatest on those plots where one of the essential fertilizer 
constituents is withheld (Fig. 2). 



Flo. t. Effect of fortiH*ei» on yieM of Uiley. 
(Hoitfield, Kothanistei), 1852-1919.) 


There is a third effect, which is very marked in rotations. 
Farmyard manure appears to have a greater effect than artificials 
in increasing the growth of clover.* Unfortunately the number of 
experiments is not very great, but, so far as they go, they show a 
striking superiority over artificials, and this extends not only to the 
clover, but also to the succeeding wheat crop. 
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The results at Rothamsted are : — 


Manure applied to previous eom crop 

Vield of clover 
hay 

Cwt. per acre 

Yield of sucoxedino 

WHEAT CROP 

Grain 
Bushel* 
per acre 

Straw 

Cwt. per acre 

Farmyard manure 

02 

4.5 

45-3 

Artificials only 

40 

07 I 

30*8 


At present we cannot explain all these remarkable facts. There 
are several possibilities ; — 

(1) Farmyard manure is known to exercise remarkable physical 
effects on the soil, causing it to become puffed up so that the empty 
pore spaces increase in size. I’he air supply to the roots thus 
becomes better, the water supply is more evenly regulated, the 

* work of the tillage implements is lightened, and a good tilth is more 
easily obtained. The difference is well shown by the root crops — 
swedes, turnips, and particularly mangolds, which are very sensitive 
to soil conditions, and being sown late, are liable to suffer from 
spring and summer droughts. The plots at Kothamsted receiving 
farmyard manure contain always some 2 — 5 per cent, more moisture 
than those receiving no manure or artificials only, and this enables 
the mangolds to keep growing during a drought which effectually 
checks all plants not receiving farmyard manure. 

(2) It is possible that there are chemical constituents in 
farmyard manure which are not present in our artificial fertilizers. 
The old idea that nitrates, potash, and phosphates only are necessary 
may be wrong. Recent work by Maze in Paris and by Dr. Winifred 
Brenchley at Rothamsted show that some of the other elements 
mfty abo be helpful. • In the Rothamsted experiments very small 
quantities of boric qpid added to the soil caused distinct increases 
in crops fully fertilized with artificial manures. We cannot as yet 
recommend farmers to adopt this kind of manuring with special 
substances, bedause it is very easy to overstep limits and do much 
damage to the crop, for the plant suffers seriously from even slight 
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excess. With fuller knowledge, however, it may prove possible to 
keep this special manuring within bounds. 

(3) In the case of the clover crop the farmj'ard manure or the 
straw in the litter may have a special effect on the organisms living 
in the root, causing them to increase the amount of nitrogen fixation 
and thus give larger clover crops and further enrich the soil in 
nitrogenous organic, matter. 

Work on these problems is progressing ; the scientific 
investigator has, of course, to find out exactly what is happening 
before he can show the practical man how to exercise control. 

But in the meantime it is necessary for us to be practical 
and to do something, and the mo.st obvious line of action is to 
increase the amount of farmyard manure or similar substances 
on the farm. W’^e can proceed in two ways ; first, wastage can 
1)0 cut down. V\’e estimate that the farmers of the United 
Kingdom make about fort.y million tons of farmyard manure a 
year, and w'aste about ten million tons. We have shown that < 
the best results are obtained when manure is made under cover 
and the amount of litter properly adjusted to the amount of 
nitrogen in the animal excretions. Correct adjustment is a 
counsel of perfection, but a great improvement is possible 
over the present haphazard methods. In practice nitrogen is 
always lost through exposure to weather, greatly to the detriment 
of the manure. The provision of some shelter for the heap is 
not difficult, and, as Prof. Berry has shown at Glasgow, it is 
distinctly advantageous. 

Another metho<l is to increase greatly the amount of farmyard 
manure or similar substances produced on the farm. This could be 
done by running on more animals. The nuinber of livestock per 
acre could be much increased by the general adoption of the methods 
of some of the Scottish and Danish farmers, Wlio keep their animals 
largely on the produce of their arable land. T)ie problem is closely 
bound up with financial considerations, but^ the experiments of 
Mr. J. C. Brown at the Harper Adams Agricultural College show 
that more profit is obtainable from the soiling system than from 
the older methods of the south. 
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At Rothamsted we are exatiainiag possible substitutes for 
farmyard manure, green-manuring, and the aetivated sludge method 
of producing manure from sewage, both of which seem quite 
promising. We tried using straw as manure, but without success ; 
so soon, however, as the straw was rotted, much more promising 
results were obtained. The conditions for the proper rotting 
of straw, inve.stigated at Rothamsted bj’ Dr. H. B, Hutchinson and 
Mr. E. H.. Richards, were found to be proper air and moisture suppl)’-, 
suitable temperature, freedom from acidity and the proper 
proportion of soluble nitrogen compounds. All these conditions 
are easily obtainable on the farm, and it is now possible to make an 
artificial farmyard manure from straw without the intervention of 
animals. So far the results seem quite satisfactory. Arrangements 
are being made for demonstrations on an extensive scale during 
the present season. 

All these problems I have been discussing represent work 
* of interest to the present generation of farmers ; but the scientific 
investigator cannot be restricted to problems of present day 
interest. Some of the best work of to-day may never reach 
the farmer in our time, and, indeed, unless it is developefl, it 
will never reach the farm at all. We now know that the 
farmyard manure and the green manure put into the soil are 
not really agents of fertility, but only raw materials out of 
which fertility is manufactured. The work is done by myriads 
of living creatures in the soil, w-hich are too small to be seen by 
the naked eye, and only incompletely revealed even by powerful 
microscopes. Some of them are useful to the farmer and 
some not, many of them taking their toll of the valuable plant 
food in the soil. Their activity fluctuates daily, almost hourly, 
and their numbers are counted, and their work is watched in 
oitr laboratories. JVltlch of their activity is helpful to the farmer; 
it makes nitrates, indispensable for the growth of planta. Much 
of their time, however, is spentt in undoing the good work they 
have dene, and^results in the destruction of a large proportion of 
the nitrates nlade. We are studying this population, and with 
fuller knowledge we hope to control it and make it serve the farmer 
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just as horses, sheep, and cattle do ; but we are a long way from 
that yet. 

Finally an attack is being made on a much more difficult 
problem. The growth of a crop is like the movement of a motor car ; 
it cannot go on without a continuous supply of energy. In the 
case of the car the energy comes from the petrol ; in the case of the 
growing crop it comes from sunlight. The plant as we grow it, 
however, is not a very efficient transformer; a crop of wheat 
utilizes only about half of 1 per cent, of the energy that reaches 
it. During the last eighty years the growth of crops has been 
improved, thus increasing their efficiency as utilizers of energy ; 
hut we are still a very long way from the 30 per cent, efficiency 
which the motor engineer has attained. Better developments 
of our present methods will no doubt carry us further than we 
have yet gone, bxit some wholly fresh ideas are necessary 
before we can hope to bridge the enormous gap that now exists 
between the actual and what is theoretically possible. There 
seem to be at least six ways in which we might improve crop 
production ~ 

(1) Wo can hope for further improvements by the use of new 
varieties capable of making l)etter growth than those ordinarily 
cultivated. Plant breeders all ovoi; the world are attacking this 
problem with much success, and many of the new sorts show 
considerable promise. 

(2) Much can bo done by control of plant diseases. 
Unfortunately we have no means of knowing how much is lost each 
year by pests or disease, but it is undoubtedly considerable. 
Laboratories for studying plant pathology have been set up at 
Kothamsted and elsewhere, and we are hoping to achieve good 
results ; much valuable information has already been obtained. 

(3) We are also looking to the tractor to ,atshieve gfeat things 
on the farm. It will allow considerable development of cultivation 
implements, enable us to improve 9 ur tillage *and to keep down 
weeds, a very serious trouble in the southern part of England. 
Grood Scottish farmers in that region have told me that farming in 
Scotland ia much easier than in England, because the rigorous 

6 
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winters ke^ weeds |n check, while the mUd southern 
winters encourage their growth. 

(4) It is poMible that certain substances, such as boric acid, 
the flourides, etc., studied by Qautier and Olaussmann in France, 
may help in raising crop growth. 

(6) It is possible also that special methods may prove of value, 
such as the high tension discharge tested by Miss Dudgeon 
at Lincludon, Dumfries, and ably and critically studied by 
Prof. V. H. Blackman. 

(6) Finally, it seems probable that some wholly new method 
may be found for increasing crop growth. In most civilized 
countries there are now research institutes where the ways of plant 
and the properties of soils are being studied. Men of science, as a 
rule, do not care to risk prophecies or to attempt to create sensations, 
and I certainly am not going to break this wholesome rule. 
Something, however, has already been done ; in spite of the 
decreased labour spent on cultivation, the yields tend to go up, 
while the new knowledge that is now being gained is adding greatly 
to the pleasure of farming and giving both masters and men an 
interest in their work that they never had before. 
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III. 


BY 

R. C. rUNNETT, F.R.S., 

ProJpBsor oj Genetics, University of Cambridge. 

/ n the jtrevious articles oJ this series, ‘published in the September and 
November 1921 issues of the Journal, Prof. Punnett dealt with 
the coat colours in cMtle, and the crossing of polled with horned 
cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian inheritance. 

The factorial hypothesis of heredity is, if substantiated, of 
fundamental importance to the breeder, for it at once raises 
the operations from an empirical to a scientific plane. It brings 
certainty where before was only conjecture. Consequently, when 
animal-breeding experiments were started on the University Farm 
at Cambridge in 1910, it was felt that among the first things to do 
was to choose one or two cases of apparent blending inheritance, and 
to study them critically in order to ascertain whether they could be 
interpreted on the factorial h)q)othesis. The choice of material 
was limited to small animals, for reasons of economy . This, However, 
was no drawback, for small animals can be bred in reasonably large 
numbers ; and we can hardly doubt that what we learn from 
them is applicable to bulkier and more costly stock. Our work 
has, therefore, been entirely with poultry and rabbits. 

One of the most extensive series of experiments undertakrai 
with poultry was designed to investigate the ^inheritance of 


Reprinted from Jonr. Uin, Ayri., XXVni, no. S, 
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weight. For this purpose two standard breeds were chosen, 
differing markedly in size, but not so much so as to prevent 
natural crossing. For the larger breed we selected the Gold 
Pencilled Hamburgh, and for the smaller one the Silver Sebright 
Bantam (Plate VIII, fig. 1). As will appear later, the reason 
for choosing these particular breeds was to make use of the 
same material for the elucidation of more than one problem. 
From the point of view of size the two breeds differed 
sufficiently, for the average weights of cocks and hens respectively 
were for the Hamburgh about 1,400 and 1,100 grammes, 
while for the Sebright they were abdut 850 and 650 grammes. 
Koughly the Sebrights were about 3/5th8 of the weight of the 
Hamburghs. 

The first cross birds were intermediate in size, though 
approximating to the larger breed, the cockerels averaging about 
1,200 grammes and the pullets about 950 grammes. From several 
pens of such Fj birds, an F, generation of 239 birds was raised, viz., 
113 cockerels and 126 pullets. In contrast to the uniformity of the 
Fi generation these Fj birds exhibited a wide range of variation. 
As shown graphically in Fig. l,^the weights of the cockerels varied 
from about 550 to 1 ,600 grammes, while those of the pullets were 
from 500 to 1,200. The majority of the birds in this generation 
were between the weights of the original parental breeds, but a few 
were larger than the Hamburgh, and a few were smaller than the 
Sebright (Plate VIII, figs. 2 and 3). Here we have an apparent case 
of blended inheritance, with fair uniformity in F„ and a wide range 
of variation in F,. Can such a case be interpreted in terms of 
the factorial theory ? An interpretation is possible if we suppose 
that the Haniburgh and the Sebright differ in several factors, 
each of which affects the weight of the bird. The explanation 
of such cases was* first given by Nilsson-Ehle, the well-known 
Swedish plant breeder, to account for the results of certain of 
his experiments with wheat «nd oats at Svalof. The closeness 
with which the theory fitted his results left little doubt of 
its being a true interpretation. The essential part of his idea 
is that a similar effect may be brought about by more than 
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Vio. I. llloatraliiiK Ike inkeritance of weight in the Hamburgh-Selirigkt ciou. The 
flguree et the top repreeent the weight in gremmea Foe farther expluetioD 
woteit 
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one factor, though such factors are independently transmitted in 
the usual way. 

Let us suppose that there are several similar factors A, B,C, D, 
etc., which influence the weight of poultry. When a bird possesses 
none of these factors it will be the smallest type of bantam ; 
when it contains A it will be rather larger ; when it contains 
both A and B it will be larger again, and so on until the largest 
breed is reached, which must be supposed to contain a full 
collection of these factors. Again, let us suppose that when a 
bird is pure for one of these factors, i.e., when it has received it 
from both parents, the effect on its weight is greater than when 
it has received it from one parent only. In other words, we 
mppose that dominance is not complete and that the Aa bird, 
:or example, is not so heavy as the AA bird of otherwise 
limilar constitution. And so also for the other weight factors 
B, C, D, etc. 

Now if we suppose that the Hamburgh contained three such 
’actors, A, B and C, while the Sebright contained a different one , viz. , 
D, we obtain a theoretical explanation which covers the observed 
'acts : — 

(1) The uniformity of the parental breeds for a markedly 

different average weight. 

(2) The uniformity of the F, birds in weight. 

(3) The approximation of the F, birds to the weight of the 

larger parent. 

(4) The great variation in weight shown by the F* 

generation. 

(5) The production in Fj of birds larger than the Hamburgh, 

and of others smaller than the Sebright. 

For if the Hamburgh were AABBCCdd, and the Sebright 
dbhbccDD the F, bfrds must all be AaBbCcDd. They will be 
uniform, and at th^ same time, since they contain a dose each of 4 
factors, they will npt on our hypothesis be much lighter than birds 
which, like thp Hamburgh, contain a double dose of 3 factors. 
When, however, such birds are bred together they should give an 
F, generation showing great variation, for such F| birds should 
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prodttpe germ cells oi 16 different kinds with respect to the four 
size factors involved, w*., — 


ABCB 

AWD 

aBCD 

abGD 

ABGd 

AbOd 

aBGd 

abGd 

ABcD 

AbcD 

aBcD 

abcD 

ABcd 

Abed 

aBcd 

ahed 


From the meeting of two such series of germ cells it is clear 
that all sorts oi sizes will result ; but the reader who wishes to 
follow out these possibilities in detail must be referred to the 
original paper.*^ It should, however, be noticed that such a 
combination as AABBGGDD will occur, in which a bird is pure 
for all 4 factors. Birds of this combination, as well as others 
such as AABBOCDd or AABBGcDD, should be heavier than the 
Hamburgh. Again, we may have the combination aabbccdd in 
which none of the 4 factors are found. Such birds must be smaller 
than the Sebright. 

The theory is in accordance with the series of facts to be ■ 
explained that was set out before. It can, however, be subjected to 
further test. The very large F„ birds, and the very small ones 
should, on the theory, breed true to size. Lack of opportunity 
prevented the testing of the biggest ones, but a pair of the smallest 
Fj birds (Plate VIII, figs. 2and 3) was mated together, and found to 
breed true to the unusually small size. Lastly, among the birds of 
intermediate size there should be some which are pure for 2 factors, 
e.g., AABBccdd, which should breed true to a size intermediate 
between that of the Hamburgh and the Sebright. Becent tests 
have revealed the existence of such birds. 

This series of experiments suggests that even so complicated a 
character as that of weight, where inheritance is seemingly of a 
blended nature, can nevertheless be interpreted in terms of definite 
factors, each producing a definite effect. It is ribt of course suggested 
that weight is dependent solely upon sucli factors. Absolute 
uniformity, even where animals* are of (he same genetical 

— .■■■■ I ..... 9 ” 

' ** Qa iBlmitaiuM of Wei^ in by B. 0. Funnett and P. O.' Bailey. JmmMl o/ 

|V, 1S44. 
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cousidttttion, cannot be expected. For no two animals can be 
treated exactly alike with respect to food and other conditions. 
Moreover, it is conceivable that other factors, influencing vigour 
as distinct from weight, may come into operation, and produce 
some effect upon weight itself. 

The results are not without interest in connection with the 
problems of in-breeding and the effects of a cross. Close in-breeding 
is held by some to lead to deterioration in the matter of size, and 
there is certainly some foundation for this belief. Yet it is by no 
means certain that, sometimes at any sate, this deterioration is not 
due to the fact that the original material was impure in some of 
the size factors, and that one or more of these may have been 
eliminated by unconscious selection. Again, there is much 
evidence to suggest the view that first-cross animals frequently 
make unusually good growth, and exceed both parental strains 
in weight. By some this effect is referred to the increased vigour 
. resulting from a cross. This, of course, is no explanation, so long 
as we cannot state precisely how this increased vigour is brought 
about. It may be that there are definite factors working for 
vigour, though at present this has not been experimentally 
proved. The poultry results force us to recognize that increased 
size in first crosses may be* due to a cumulative effect of 
different size factors brought in by the two parental breeds. 

The two strains AABBccdd and aabbCGDD would each be 
of intermediate size, and nearer in this respect to the Sebright 
than to the Hamburgh. First-cross birds betw’een these two would 
be in constitution AaBbCcDd, i.e., of the same constitution as the Fi 
Hamburgh-Sebrights. They would be larger than either of the 
intermediate parental strains, but this increase would not be due to 
vigour incidental to a cross, but to the cumulative effect of the 4 
factors A, B,C, D, of Arhich two were brought into the cross by each 
parent. Moreover, ^ch Fj birds might be expected to give a small 
proportion of progeqy larger than themselves, and breeding true 
to this increase ip size. Where a notable increase in size follows on a 
cross, it sugg^ts that the breeds used contained different size 
factors ; and if tiiis were so, it would be possible to establish a strain 
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of increased size by working on the lines indicated by tbe factorial 
theory. 

Suggestive as the poultry experiments are, we recognize that 
we are only at the beginning of this kind of enquiry. Some 
experiments of a similar nature with rabbits gave a different result.* 
A cross was made between the Polish, which is the smallest of the 
breeds of domesticated rabbits, and the Flemish, which is one of 
the largest. The Polish was used as the father of the Fj animals, 
which were intermediate, and fairly uniform in size (Fig. 2). From 



Fm. 2. Illortretinit »h# Inheritanc* of weight in m Polish k Flemish cross. Each 
individual is represented by a dot on the chai f according to its weight in lb. and os. 
Thus, the Fi animal P 116 weighs 4 lb. 13 os., and P 117 weighs 5 lb. 2 os. 


uvo pairs of such F, animals an F* generation was raised. Owing 
to lack of accommodaiiou the total number of offspring reared was 
only 37. Nevertheless this F, generation shows a remarkable 
feature in that the size of the F| animals was not exceeded, although 
some were nearly as small as the Polish parent. The absence from 
the F, generation of anything approaching the size of the Flemish is 
highly puzzling, and no explanation can at pr€;pent be offfered. Tjj^e 
experiment is being repeated with the difference that the F] animals 
have been bred from Polish doe x Flemish budk, instead of in the 
reverse way as before. 


' ** Ocnctio Studies in Rubbits, 1. On the Inheritance of Weight,” by R. C. Punnetf! 
aod the Ute P. Q. Bniley. Journal of Oentliet, VllI, 1018.19, 
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When planning investigations on these cases of apparently 
continuous variations it was felt desirable to choose another example 
of a different type. Accordingly a “ psittem ” case was selected in 
rabbits. Here, as in many of the domesticated animals, we 
encounter white markings, and the extent of these is very variable. 
We can in fact obtain a continuous series in the rabbit, ranging 
between the self-coloured animal with a touch of white on the nose 
or on a paw, and an animal completely white except for a touch of 
pigment round the eye and at the root of the tail (Plate IX, fig. 3). 
Such a continuous series can in fact be bred in the Fj generation 
from a cross between a self-coloured animal and one of these almost 
white ones. The problem here again was to determine whether 
such an apparently continuous series could be expressed in terms 
of a few definite factors, or whether some other explanation had to 
be sought. 

The case was of more than usual interest because Professor 
Castle, working at a similar case in rats, had put forward the view 
that the factor itself could be changed by “ selection.” Were this 
view upheld by experimental research it is evident that we should 
have to give up the conception of the relative permanence of the 
factor which forms the basis of the factorial theory, and with it 
that hope of control over breeding operations which the definite 
and permanent factor signifies. The results of our experiments 
with rabbits did not bear out Professor Castle’s view. We found 
that a comparatively simple interpretation on factorial lines would 
cover the facts.^ Moreover, Profes|for Castle himself has recently 
given up his earlier view, and considers that an orthodox explanation, 
in terms of the factorial theory, is adequate. We have mentioned 
the case here because the idea that the factor can be influenced by 
“ selection ” is to be found in text-books that are widely read. It 
mhy serve to prevent misunderstanding if it is realized that the 
view is no longer supported by its originator. 

As we have already stated, a cross between a self-coloured 
animal and a “.White Dutch ” gives F, animals with a small but 

'“The Genetics o! the Dutch Babbit — a Criticism*’^ by R* 0. Punnett. Journal of 
QeneUcSt IX, 1920* 




PLATE D 



Fig. 1. Rabbit with Dutch pattern. 



Fig. 2. Spotted Dutch rabbit. 



Fig. 3. White Dutch rabbit 
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varying amount of white, and in Fj a full range from Self to White 
Dutch. In such a series, however, the gradual increase of the White 
occurs in a more or less orderly fashion. It begins with the tip of 
the nose or muzzle, the tips of the fore-paws, and the “ blaze ” ; it 
then invades the neck, shoulders and fore-limbs ; at a more advanced 
stage we reach the typical pattern of the Dutch rabbit (Plate IX, 
fig. 1) ; later on the pigmented area round the eyes is reduced 
and the coloured area of the body becomes patched with white 
giving rise to the “ spotted Dutch ” (Plate IX, fig. 2) ; further 
reiluctiou of the pigment eventually results in the White Dutch 
(Plate IX, fig. 3). 

A long series of experiments has shown us that 3 pattern types 
corresponding to Dutch, Spotted Dutch, and White Dutch can be 
got to breed approximately true. The more pigmented tends to be 
dominant to the less pigmented, but as a rule dominance is far from 
complete, so that various intermediate fonns arise. Two pairs of 
factors T-t and S-s serve to interpret the range of forms between • 
Dutch and White Dutch, Dutch being TTSS, Spotted Dutch ttSS, 
aud White Dutch ttss. 

The relation of all these to the more heavily pigmented grades 
is determined by another factor P ; its presence represents much 
increased pigmentation. A single dose of P added to White Dutch 
transforms the animal into one with a pattern resembling the 
Dutch* ; added to Spotted Dutch, it leads to a grade of 
pigmentation between Dutch and self-colour ; added to Dutch, it 
results in an airimal that is almost or quite self-coloured. Where 
the animal is PP the White area is further diminished, but 
the difference between PP and Pp animals has not yet been fully 
worked out. 

The outstanding fact in connection with these patt.ern8 is that 
analysis of this continuous series, from self’to almost white, has 
provided an interpretation in terms of the factorial theory ; and 
that, too, in terms of but 3 factors. 


♦The PpiUii ftniiuftl n»»y b«» indirtinguiitUable Irom the pjtTTSS •nimal in »ppe»i»&oe 
but the two brood very diflerently. . . 




THE POSSIBIUTIES OF RAB! CROPS IN ORISSA. 

One of the problems of agriculture in Orissa is no doubt the 
cultivation of the flooded tracts. This problem has of late years 
assumed serious proportions on account of frequent failure of the 
paddy crop over vast areas caused by high and destructive floods. 
.It was, therefore, decided to consider if a change of crops could not 
be recommended for these areas. With this view the Agricultural 
Department last year undertook some experiments both at the 
Cuttack farm and at two other typical flooded areas to test the 
suitability of rabi (winter) crops to the climatic condition of Orissa 
in general and to the soil condition of the flooded tracts in 
particular. 

Of the two flooded areas where experiments were conducted, one 
was situated at Singapur near Jenapur where one acre and a 
half of land were acquired from the Raja of Madhupur for this 
purpose on the 29th of September, 1920. This land was previously 
sown with paddy which was completely destroyed by the high flood 
of the Brahmani which occurred in the third week of July and 
continued till the second week of August. As a result of the flood 
there was a rich deposit of coarse silt. In October the land was 
ploughed and cross-ploughed several times to bring it under fine 
tilth, and on the 1st of November the seeds were sown. All the 
crops were ready for'the sickle within the month of March. The 
following table shows the crops sown, their area and yield and 
their yield per acre. 
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Serial 

No. 

Name of crop 

Area sown 

Yield 

obtained 

Yield 

per .acre 



Acre 

Md. 

Sr. 

Ch. 

Md. 

Sr. 

Ch, 

1 

Wheat (local) 

01 

1 

22 

0 

15 

20 

0 

2 

Wheat (Pusa 4) 

01 

1 

32 

12 

18 

7 

8 

3 

Barley (local) 

0*16 

3 

0 

0 

18 

30 

HI 

4 

Barley (Bihar) 

0*1 

1 

30 

0 

17 

20 

0 

5 

Oats (Bihar) 

01 

2 

15 

0 

23 

.30 

0 

0 

Oram (Bihar) 

0*1 

1 

23 

6 

15 

33 

12 

7 

Patna Pea (Bihar) 

01 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

Lentil (Bihar) 

01 

1 

7 

8 

11 

35 

0 

0 

Mustard (local) 

0*12 

0 

37 

0 

7 

28 

0 


From the above table it will be seen that the yield of the crops 
grown at Singapur can compare very favourably with the average 
yield of these crops in other parts of the province where they are 
normally cultivated. It should be mentioned that only desi ploughs 
and local bullocks were employed in preparing the land, that no 
manure or irrigation was given to the crops, and no weeding was 
necessary. The cost of cultivation, including harvesting and 
threshing, came to about Rs. 15 per acre. 

At the Cuttack farm, in comparatively poor soil, Pusa wheat 
No. 4 gave an outturn of 10 maunds 30 seers per acre with two 
irrigations from the canal, and gram gave an outturn of 11 maunds 
35 seers per acre without any irrigation or manuring. 

From the above it will be seen that neither the climatic condition 
of Orissa nor the soil condition of the flooded tracts is unsuitable 
for the cultivation of rahi crops, and that when the paddy has failed 
the cultivation of these crops may be recommended without much 
hesitation. Of course, the soil condition of the flooded tracts is 
not the same everywhere. It can be divided in a general way into 
three classes, namely, (1) sandy, (2) loamy and (3) clayey with 
intermediate stages. The yield of the crop depends to a very great 
extent on the quality of the soil, loams being better than clays, while 
sandy soil is generally unsuitable. But the most important condi- 
tion for the success of rabi crops is the conservation of moisture. 
Timely and thorough preparation of the land is essential and too 
much stress cannot be given to thb point. ’At Singapur, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our land, the cultivators had also 
grown local wheat. But they prepare their land indifierentlyt 
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giving it only two or three superficial ploughings, with the result 
that whereas we obtained a yield of 16| maunds per acre with well- 
develop^, plump grain, they barely obtained a yield of 8-10 maunds 
per acre of immature, shrivelled grains, though we used the same 
seeds as they did. This difference is undoubtedly due to their bad 
preparation of the land and its consequent toss o. moisture. 
Although they might have made a saving of Rs. 4 or Us. 5 ’n the 
cost of cultivation, they lost a great deal of the ^.'ofit. 

Apart from the usual risks in the cultivation of rahi crops such 
as are due to changes of weather, the short and mild winters of 
Orissa, which though do not actually militate against the adoption 
of rahi cultivation, arc factors which are likely to interfere with its 
success to some extent. Hence sowing should not be done until the 
first week of November and as far as possible early variet ics of crops, 
such aS Pusa wheat No, 4, should be selected instead of those which 
take longer period to mature their seeds. Also arrangements will 
have to be made to prevent cattle trespass which sec. iis to be a 
matter of some difficulty. [ S. K. Basu.] 

SHAHJAHANPUR SUGARCANE NO. 10. 

It will interest many readers of “ The Agricultural Journal of 
India,” especially sugarcane growers in the Punjab and Western 
U. P., to know that a variety of sugarcane, called Shahjahanpur 
No. 10, sent to Australia from the Shahjahanpur Sugar Experiment 
Station of the United Provinces, has been found to resist severe 
frosts remarkably well. Mr. Easterby, Superintendent of the 
Queensland Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations, reports that its 
sugar content and keeping qualities being good it was distributed 
to a considerable extent in Southern Queensland. According to 
this officer’s memorandum published in “ The Australian Sugar 
Journal,” dated the 13th September, 1921, on a recent visit to 
Bundaberg, his attention was directed to a very fine block of this 
variety, about 12 acres in extent, which had been grown at Spring 
Hill by the Fairymead Sugar Company under the charge of 
Mr. Axam. This cane was then only nine months old, but presented 
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I splendid vigorous growth. Mr. Axam declared that in his 
experience with the cane it had never been affected by frost and 
this was borne out by Mr. Pringle, Chemist , in charge of the 
Bundaberf* Sugar Experiment Station. If this cane maintains its 
rftputst'-»Q» it should be extremely valuable to cane growers who 
suffer tiom f’’ost. The last analysis of the cane, made at the 
Bundaucrg Station last year, gave the following results : — Brix, 
217 ; Purity of juice, oro ; percentage of fibre in cane, 13*6 ; 
commercial cane sugar, 15 05. [Wynne Sayer.] 

* 

* * 

MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR DIRECT FROM CANE IN INDIA. 

In view of the fact that returns supplied by Indian sugar 
facUories are far from complete, the figures for the working season 
of 1919-20 published in “The Agricultural Journal of India,” 
September 1921, have been carefully checked with the returns for 
the season 1920-21 with the result that certain discrepancies have 
i>een cleared up. The revised figures of the production of sugar, 
amount oi cane crushed and the quantity of molasses turned out 
during the working seasons of 1919-20 and 1920-21 are given in the 
sul>joincd table It is proposed, as the figures in returns become 
more complete to revise the totals from time to time as it is found 
necessa’*y. 

Table showing total production of sugar by factories crushing cane. 

Seasons November to April, 1919-20 and 1920-21. 



Canjr okusheo 

Sugar made 

Molasses obtained 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1910-20 

1920-21 


Mds. 

Mds. 1 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Bihar and Orissa 

United Prurinoes of 

5,439.618 

6,677,083 

375,746 

465,100 

• 

• 

186,251, 

261,620 

• 

Agra and Oudh 

Other Provinces of 

2,140,797 

2,647,871 

140,241 

156,777 

114,504 

119,231 

India 

1.617.611 

606,461 I 

112,933 

> i 

47,414 

70,198 

23,861 

Total for India 

0,198,026 

9,731,415 

628,920 

• 

669,291 

370,953 

404,712 


[Wynne Sayeb.] 
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COMBINED MOTOR THRESHER. 

We are indebted to Lieutenant J. L. Flowerdew, Officer in 
charge of the Military Farm, Okara, Montgomery District, Punjab, 
for an interesting description of work of a Combined Motor 
Thresher — a 24* Bon Accord Thresher coupled with a 5 h.p. 
Fetter Oil Engine — on a crop of wheat on that farm. The first 
trial, owing to the fact that the crop was harvested i i accOi dance 
with the practice prevalent in that part of the country, that is, 
in bundles too heavy to be easily passed on to the thresher, was 
unsuccessful, the outturn being only about 40 maunds of grain a 
day. In the second trial, the bundles were broken up into small 
size sheaves, 7 lb. to 8 lb, each, which could be conveniently passed 
with hand forks on to the thresher, and the outturn was at the 
rate of 160 maunds of clean grain per day, equivalent to ten days’ 
work by the country method. There was, however, no appreciable 
difference in the cost of the two methods. 

The results are not very convincing, and a fuller trial of the 
thresher is therefore necessary to arrive at definite conclusions as 
to its suitability for adoption by zemimiars of the Montgomery 
District. Lieutenant Flowerdew is of opinion that to su't the 
local requirements, the theresher should contain a bruiser for 
reducing straw to bhoosa, and thrft it should be constructed of 
structural steel instead of wood, as the latter will not stand the 
Indian heat without warping, 

* 

* * 

TANKS VERSUS WELLS. 

We have received from Mr. S. K. Gurtu, Member for Irrigation, 
Board of Revenue, Gwalior, the following contribution to the 
long standing contioversy whether tanks are more suitable than 
wells in Central India for the development of cultivation : — 

Some people have an idea that in the long run it is cheaper to 
construct and work wells in Central India than storage reservoirs. 
This opinion is formed without collating facta and figures. 

The cost of storage in Central India, on an average, is from 
Rb. 1,000 to Ra. 1,600 per million cubic feet. One million cubic 
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feet irrigate from 10 to 20 acroi. We may take 16 acres as an 
average. Thus the capital cost of irrigating an acre is Rs. 1,500/15 » 
Rs. 100. The cost of constructing a well is a much more variable 
factor. It varies from Rs. 2,000-Rs 1 1 0,000 according to the depth of 
the sub -soil water level and the nature of the substrata. In northern 
Gwalior the substratum is alluvial and the cost of digging is not verj' 
great, but ov ing to the depth of the wells, which varies from 40 to 
80 feet, the cost of steining is rather high. In other portions of 
Gwalior like Sheopur and Isagarh and Malwa, steining is generally 
not required owing to the presence of rock of varying hardness in 
the substrata, but the item of rock blasting is a very costly one. 
Thus either way a deep well is an expensive affair. I have had to 
construct numerous wells in different localities in Central India and 
know that the over-all cost varies fi'om Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 10,000. 
Besides, when the depth of the w'ater is more than 60 feet below the 
surface, the coat of lifting it by bullock power is prohibitive and 
irrigation becomes impracticable. Leaving out for the present this 
aspect of the question, and confining ourselves to the item of capital 
cost alone, w'e may assume that an ordinary irrigation well costs 
about Rs. 3.000 on an average. The potential duty of a well varies 
from 2 to 3 acres. Assuming it to be 3 acres (the maximum) per well 
and taking the minimum of expenditure, the capital cost of irrigating 
per acre is Rs. 3,000/3 = Rs. 1,000 against Rs. 100 by flow. 

“ Apart from the question of capital expenditure, the working 
cost makes all the difference to the irrigator. In irrigating from a 
tank by flow, the charge for irrigation per acre to the cultivator is 
Rs. 3, whereas to irrigate 3 acres from a well the cultivator has to 
undergo the following expenses : — 

Ks. 

* CliarKa ’ (leather) which lasts a season . . . . 12 ^ 

Feed of oxen for 4 months . . • . . 48 • 

Bullock drirer „ „ m •• •• ..24 

Hopes and sundries . . • • , * * 3 

•* This gives an average figure of Rs . 90/3 = Rs. 30 per acre as cost 
of watering from a well against Rs. 3 per acre from tanks. This 
will show that, from considerations both of capital cost and recurring 

7 
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expenditure,, irrigation by flow is ten times cheaper than by lift 
from wells. 

“The above assumes that every well sunk to a depth of 60 feet, 
on an average, will yield sufficient water. The writer’s past 20 
years’ experience goes to show that, with the exception of wells 
constructed in riparian tracts, they do not yield sufficient replenish- 
ment, unless they are situated under tanks which, even if tliey do 
not fill up to brim in years of drought, keep up active percolation in 
the wells through sub-soil infiltration, for even when the bed of a 
tank is dry its substrata, from 0* to 12" below the bed, remain fully 
charged with water, and this accounts for wells below tanks not 
failing even in years of drought. It may be urged that as wells are 
more unfailing in their supplies in years of drought than tanks they 
should be preferred on the score of protection. This does not 
necessarily follow, becau.se scarcely 1 per cent, of wells last out a 
summer and they almost all fail in year® of drought, unless situated 
below tanks or near flowing drainage courses. Wells with adequate 
replenishment, such as will not fail even in years of drought, are few 
and far between. 

“There is yet another factor in favour of tanks. Trri. Ration 
from tanks sets free thousands of labourcis and draft cat tle employ^ed 
on water lifting from wells wTiich can be more suitably employed 
elsewhere and leads to increase in general pro.sperity. 

“Though tanks are cheaper and more efficient than wells, the 
former cannot wholly be substituted for the latter. Tlie construc- 
tion of embankments and boring of wells should go together and 
would be of material advantage to each other. Whenever good 
sites are available, we should, in the first instance, construct a tank 
or tanks commensurate with the requirements of the tract, followed 
on with wells dotted over the commanded area. In this way the 
cultivators will derive benefit fiom the combination of both, in 
normal and dry years. 

“There are localities, notaTbly in hilly tracts and very' flat plains, 
where sites for tanks and reservoirs are not available. For such 
localities wells are clearly indicated, both for extension of cultivation 
and partial protection from famine — ^partial because the scope of 
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wells is rather limited. It will be seen that it is not correct to try to 
institute comparison between the advisability of construction of 
tanks or wells. One thing may be more valuable and useful than 
the other and yet both may be necessary. Construct tanks and 
constrr. t v/eUs, and yet more wells if you like, but exercise proper 
discrimination. 

'■ The decision whether a particular tract should be protected by 
tatdxs or wells, or both, is one to be considered on its merits, into 
which <;onfiguration of land, nature of rainfall, surface slopes, class 
of soil and so many other factors enter. It is not a matter about 
which any one can light-heartedly dogmatise.” 

* 

* * 

ROYAL CHARTER GRANTED TO EMPIRE COTTON 
GROWING CORPORATION. 

It is .uuiouuced that the King in Council has approved the 
grant of Cliarter to the Empire Cotton Crowing Corporation. 
The ( 'orTioratiou is the permanent bf)dy which is being set up to 
carry info effect the recommendati(ms made by the Empire Cotton 
(Jrowing (\iminittce. This Connnittce was appointed by the 
Board of Trade in 1917 to enquire into the possibilities of cotton 
jnodind i(»n within the British Enipii;e, in the hope that by fostering 
the growth of cotton iutl/i Dominions and (hlouies the industry 
in this country might be made less de])endent upon the United 
J^tates for the greater ])ortion of its supply of raw material. 

'Pile object of the Corporation will be to extend the cotton 
growing areas of the Ihupire and thus both promote the develop- 
ment of the Dominions and (i'olonies and also assist in the stabili- 
zation of prices by drawing cm a number of new areas far distant 
from each other, in addition to the American cotton belt, thus 
making the supply of raw material less dependent dn climatic 
conditions in one part of the world. A bud season in one part of 
the Empire will, it is hoped, be coui\teracted by good crops in other 
British possessions, whilst Lancashire will also’ be enabled to view 
with less concern America’s ever-increasing consmnption of her 
own crop. 
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Under the Charter the Corporation will, amongat the other 
functions, have power to carry out the following work : — 

(1) To assist in the enlargement and strengthening of the 

Agricultural Departments of the Dependencies and 
Colonies, and to provide facilities for training men 
for posts under these departments. 

(2) To establish a Bureau for the dissemination of informa- 

tion on cotton growing, and to issue a Journal 
containing useful information on the subject. 

(3) To undertake the marketing of crops where this will 

prove of assistance to the Local Governments ; this 
work will doubtless be done in conjunction with the 
British Cotton Growing Association. 

As has already been announced, the Corporation will be 
financed by means of the grant of approximately £1,000,000 which 
has been made by the Government, and by a levy imposed by 
spinners on the raw material used in this country. 

The affairs of the Corporation will be in the hands of an Ad- 
ministrative Council, the Presidency of which has been accepted 
by Lord Derby. The following gentlemen also have agreed to 
become the first Vice-Presidents of the Council : — Lord Ashfield, 
Lord Col\^m, Lord Emmott, Lord Lovat, The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Lugard, The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, Sir Frank 
Forbes Adam, Sir Henry Birchenough, Sir Edward Tootal 
Broadhurst, Sir Frank Hollins, The Hon. Sidney Peel, M.P., 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P., and Mr. J. Arthur Hutton. [The Board 
of Trade Journal, 20th October, 1921.] 

* 

* * 

THE YIELD OF EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

In the current number of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute 
(XIX, 2), Mr. Gerald C. Dudgeon, C.B.E., lately Consulting 
Agriculturist to the Government of Egypt, discusses the causes which 
have led to the decline in the yield of cotton in Egypt. Whereas 
during the six years ending 1899 each acre under cotton produced on 
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the average an annual crop of over 600 lb. of cotton, during the eight 
years ending 1913 the average yield had fallen to just over 4001b., 
and in 1920 it was as low as 320 lb. per acre, the reduction in twenty 
years thus amounting to 36 per cent. Such a decline, if not checked, 
must in time have a serious effect on the prosperity of Egypt which 
depends so largely on the cotton-growing industry. It is pointed 
out that although the chief causes to which the decline is due have 
been recognized, the proportionate share of each In the rwult is 
often so unduly emphasized as to produce a misleading impression, 
and this is apt to lead to the adoption of incorrect procedure. In the 
article in question, Mr. Dudgeon places in their true perspective the 
different factors involved, such as the degeneration of the productive 
powers of the soil, the ravages of insect pests, and agrarian 
disturbance. He considers that great improvement would result 
from the completion of the comprehensive drainage scheme, 
which was inaugurated by the indefatigable energy of the late 
Lord Kitchener but was delayed by the War. 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 

THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY AND NAURU PHOSPHATE. 

The manner in which the supplies of phosphate from Nauru 
Island will be divided among fertilizer manufacturers is evoking 
much interest ; the companies that will be most affected are the 
Mount Lyell Co. in Tasmania, and the Australian Fertilizers Co. in 
New South Wales. Discussions are now taking place between the 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd., and superphosphate 
manufacturers with a view to utilizing the sulphur produced in the 
roasting of zinc concentrates. At present the zipc comp^my is not 
working at full capacity, and its plant will no’t be completed fol 
some time, but when in full operation sufficient sulphur will be 
available to provide for two-thirds of the superphosphate require- 
ments of the whole of Australia, thereby rendering unnecessary the 
importation of sulphur from America and Japan. [The Journal of 
(he Society of Chemical Industry, August 31st, 1921 ] 
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CHANGES IN CYANAMID. 

In the November (1920) issue of “The Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry ” there appears a paper by N. R. Harger 
on the changes taking place in cyanamid when mixed with fertilizer 
material. A great deal of research has been done on changes which 
take place when cyanamid alone is added to the soil or is kept in 
storage, but relatively little attention has been paid to changes 
which may occur in the matiCrial when this extremely reactive 
substance is mixed with the other fertilizer materials. There has 
been indication in some areas that niixed fertilizer containing 
cyanamid is somewhat toxic to plants but heretofore no exiJeriments 
on the question have been reported. In the experiments under 
discussion the following mixtures were used : (1) acid phosphate and 
cyanamid ; (2) potassium sulpliate, acid phosphate, and cyanamid ; 
(3) ammonium sulphate, acid phosphate, and cyanamid ; and (4) 
dried peat, acid phosphate, and cyanamid. The paper discusses t he 
chemical changes involved and gives experimental details together 
with analysis, the author having devised a rapid metliod which is 
direct, for the determination of dicyanodiamide w’hich has ))een 
found to be the substance into wdiich cyanamid is changed under the 
conditions obtained. While further investigations are under way, 
the results which so far have/l)een ascertained lead the author to 
reach the following conclusions : — 

“I. When cyanamid is mixed with fertilizer materials 
containing a(fid pho.sphate and 5 to 10 per cent, of 
moisture, the cyanamid content decreases with great 
rapidity. 

“ 2. This change is represented partially by, and in the 
higher concentrations principally by, the formation 
, of diqyanodiamide. 

• “3. A given quantity of moist acid phosphate is able to 

transform a limited amount of calcium cyanamide. 

“ 4. Cyanamid is not Affected by dry acid phosphate. 

“6. Moisture alone is able to cause the conversion of 
cyanamide to dicyanodiamide, but the change is much, 
slower than when acid phosphate is present. 
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“ Since it has been repeatedly shown that dicyanodiamide is 
valueless as a fertilizer material, and, moreover, is toxic to many 
plants, the formation of this compound in fertilizer materials seems 
undesirable. On first thought, it would appear that this conversion 
of cyanamide into dicyanodiamide could be avoided by employing 
dry fertilizer mixtures but this overlooks the fact that when such 
mixtures are added to the sf)il, moisture conditions are at once 
provided, and the transformation may possibly tjihen take place. 
Preliminary ex{)eriments carried out in this laboratory indicate 
that, under certain conditions at least, this is the ease. 

“ It should be noted that tiiese unfortunate reactions between 
acid phosphat(i and cyanamid do not in any sense imply that 
cyauamid cannot be. successfully used when mixed with other 
forms of plmsphat e. In t his connection it should be noted that the 
Fixed Nit rogen liesearch Laboratory of the Ordnance Department 
has called our attention to the fa(;t that lijne nitrogen (cyanamid) 
can be mixed with calcined and basic phosphates without , 
the ex(awsive production of dicyanodiamide noted when moist 
acid phospliate is used.” [Scientljic American MotUhly, III, no. 1.] 

RESEARCH ON NITROGEN FIXATION. 

Tjik sum of $51)0,000 has been made available for two years for 
the continuation of research work on fixed nitrogen. The Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory at American University, Washington, 
with a staff of 120, has been transferred from the War Department 
to the Department of .Vgricult are. ( The Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, .\ugust 31, 1021.] 



PERSONAL NOt£S, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


Dr. W. H. Harrison, Imperial Agricultural Chemist, has been 
appointed Joint Director of the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, from the 10th December, 1921. 

♦** 

Mr. R. C. T. Petty, who has been appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Service, has been posted as Assistant Agricultural 
Bacteriologist in the Imperial Department of Agriculture from 19tL 
November, 1921. 

* 

* * 

• The appointment of Protozoologist in the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, held by Dr. A. P. Jameson, is terminatetl 
from the 17th October, 1921. 

♦ 

♦ * 

The ojKce attached to the appointment of Imperial Cotton 
Specialist in the Imperial Department of Agriculture is closed 
from the 9th August, 1921. 

* 

* * 

Dr. J. N. Sen, Supernumerary Agricultural Chemist, Pusa, 
was on privilege leave for three months and ten days from the 14th 
September, 1921. 

* 

* * 

Mr. J. T. Edwards, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., took over charge of 
the office of Director and First Bacteriologist, Imperial Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory, Muktesar, on the 19th November, 1921. 

♦ 

Mr. R. Cecil ^^ood, M.A., on return from leave, has been 
appointed Principal and Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Coll(^e) Coimbatore, and Superintendent, Central FanU) Coimbatore* 

( 104 ) 
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Me. t). AnAiIda Rao, B.Sc., has been appointed Assistant to 
the Principal and Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural College, 
and Superintendent, Central Farm, Coimbatore. 

De. Roland V. Norris, on return from leave, has been 
appointed Government Agricultural Chemist, Madras. 

•% 

On relief by Dr. Norris, Rao Saheb M. R. Ramsswami Sivan 
has been appomted Government Lecturing Chemist, Madras. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. E. Ballard, B.A., Government Entomologist, Madras, 
was on privilege leave for 19 days from the 1st November, 1921, 
Mr. T. V. Ramakrishna Ayyar holding charge. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. D. Balakrishna Murti Garu, Mr. S. Sundararaman, 
M.A., F.L.S., and Mr. G. N. Rangaswami Ayyangar, B.A., of the 
Madras Agricultural Service, have been promoted to the Indian 
Agricultural Service and appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Government Mycologist and Millets Specialist, Madras, respec- 
tively. 

•% 

Mr. P. C. Chaudhuri has been appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Service as probationary Deputy Director of Sericulture, 

Bengal, from the 17th October, 1921. 

* 

* * 

Mr. G. G. Howard, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., has been appointed 
to the Indian Civil Veterinary Department from the 30th Septem- 
b^, 1921, and posted to Bihar and Orissa. ^ 

*% 

Mb. C. P. Mayadas, M.A., B.Sc., Otfg. • Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Western Circle, Centtal Provincjes, whose services 
have been placed at the disposal of the Government of the United 
Provinces, has been appointed Professor of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Colle|;e, Cawnpore> 
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. 'Mb. W. H. Gossar has been appointed Second Agricultural 
Engineer to the Government of the United Provinces from the 
1st November, 1921. 

* 

* * 

On return from leave, Mr. W. Taylor resumed charge of his 
duties as Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology in the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, on the 1st October, 1921, relieving 
Captain K. J. S. Dowland, Professor of Parasitology, of the 
additional charge. 

* 

* * 

Captain S. G. M. Hickey, Second Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, United Provinces, has been granted 
combined leave for nine months from the Ist November. 1921, 
Captain W. H. Priston, Third Superintendent, holding charge, 

* 

iti it 

Mr. S. G. Mutkekar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
Western Circle, is appointed to ofiiciute as Dejiuty Diiector of 
Agriculture. Western Circle, Central Proviiuies. 

* 

* * 

Mjj. J. N. CifAKRAV.ARTi,^ Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Assam, has been granted an extension of leave by two months, 
Srijut Laksheswar Barthakur officiating. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The Ninth Meeting of the Indian Science Congress will be 
held in Madras from 30th January to 3rd February, 1922. His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon, Governor of Madras, has C/Onsented 
to be Patron of the meeting, and Mr. C. S. Middlemiss will be 
President.. The following Sectional Presidents have been appointed : 
Agriculture, Rai Ba'hadur Ganga Ram ; Physics and Mathematics, 
Mr. T. P. Bhaskara Shastri ; Chemistry, Dr. N. R. Dhar ; Zoology, 
Mr. S. W. Kemp Botany, Dr. W. Dudgeon ; Geology, Mr. G. H. 
Tipper ; Medical Research, Major Cunningham ; Anthropology, Bai 
Bahadur Hira I.4al. Public Lectures will be delivered by Prof. 
Hemchandra Das Gupta, Dr. de Graaf Hunter, and Prof. J. Mat^ai 



Cane Sugar: A Text-book on the Agriculture of the Sugarcane, the 
Manufacture of Cane Sugar, and the Analysis of Sugar-house 
Products. - Ky Nokl Dkkkr. Secou'! (revised and enlarged) 
edition. Pp. viii + G44 + 29 plates. (London : Norman 
Kodger.) Price, 42.s. net. 

Wk welcome the revised edition just published as this book 
has for long been recognized as the classics compendium on all 
that pertains to siigiU’ from agriculture to manufacture, and this 
.se(H>nd editioJi enal)les its author to add still furtlier from the 
records of his world-wide e.xj)erie!Ke in all }>hases of the industry 
t(» the imniense amount of information ••ontained in its pages. It 
is from books of this t.yi)e that (he general public get their real 
information about the iudiifttry, for it is written in a style and 
arranged in a way whicli enaldes the general retwler when tired of 
chemistry to turn to plant diseases, and from manufacturing to 
agriculture, and still continue to absorb information about an 
indust ry wlntse importance is only equalled by the ramifications 
of its component parts. Writing, h«)wever, from the point of 
view of India, which is, we hope, the promised land of sugar in 
the future, we must confess to a feeling of disappointment that 
this new edition has arrived at a time when the author was just 
starting yet another phase of his numerous *a(4ivities, and had 
turned Jiis attention to the Indian sugar problem. Realizing as 
we do the enormous labour enttuled in eveii, revising, let alone 
rewriting, a book of this size, it will, we fear, be many years before 
we can expect to see the Indian section of the book expanded and 
amplified with the result of the author’s work and enquiries in 
■ ( 107 ) 
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India, and had it been possible to delay publication for but a 
year to enable much of the part dealing with India to be amplified, 
this would have been to the manifold advantage of the book and 
its legion of readers. With this one regret, and that a selfish one, 
we must congratulate the author on a work which displays a 
unique grasp of all branches of the industry it deals with. [W. S.] 

Jute . in Bengal.— By Njbaran Chandra Chaudhury, M.R.A.S. 

New edition. (Calcutta : W. Newman & Co.) 

This book might well be called a “ handbook ” as it is a com- 
pendium of useful information dealing with jute in all its stages. 
Statistics are tabulated in such a vray as to make them readily 
available for reference, and for this purpose alone the book is 
valuable to all connected with the jute trade. 

Part IV deals with the trade in jute and details the various 
• stages through which the fibre passes en route from the producer to 
the consumer. The transition from the purchasers’ marks to the 
pucca balers’ marks might be dealt with at more length but it is 
difficult to describe unless the assorting can actually be seen. 

The treatment of the fibre in the mill is not described, and if the 
author decides at any future date to bring out another edition he 
might consider the advisability of including a chapter dealing with 
the manufacture in the mill. It would add considerably to the 
interest and the value of the book. 

The chapters devoted to the agricultural side of jute production 
are open to criticism. In the first place the author supplies us with 
information collected some 20 years ago and omits to refer to the 
work which has been done more recently. This is particularly 
unfortunate in the Qise of his chapter on manuring. No mention is 
made of potash, for example, which we now know to be the deter- 
mining factor in the growth of the plant. In describing the fungus 
diseases which attack jute the* author confines himself to a brief 
paragraph on piplodia. No mention is made of Rhizoctonia which 
is a much more serious disease. “ Chlorosis ” in jute also receives 
no mmition. It is very widespread throughout all the jute-grovilig 
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districts in Bengal and the total outturn must be very considerably 
afiected by this disease. 

Exception must be taken to the author’s figures in his descrip- 
tion of a 300-acre jute farm, and the man who is thereby induced to 
invest in a jute farm with the hopes of making a 40 per cent, profit 
might soon find himself disillusioned. [K. M.j 


The Nature of Animal Light. — By E. Newton Harvey. Lip- 

pincott’a Monographs on Experimental Biology ; pp, x-|-182, 

36 figs., 1920. Price $ 2 50 nett. 

Luminescence in animals, especially in insects, and the means 
by which it is brought about, have always excited the admiration 
of the layman and the wonder of the scientist, and it is not surprising 
that an enormous literature dealing with this subject has grown up. 
The present book is only a summary of recent views but will be of 
great value to anyone investigating this subject, for which India 
seems to offer so fertile a field for research. There is hardly any 
locality in India in which glow-worms are not available in quantity 
throughout the year, and an investigation of their luminescence 
should be not only of scientific interest but perhaps also of com- 
mercial utility, if it could lie discovered how to reproduce light in 
this way on a practical s(;alc. In this connection it may be remem- 
bered that the present methods of illumination are relatively 
wasteful, the efficiency of the tungsten incandescent lamp, vacuum 
type, for example, being given as O' 01 3, in comparison with the 
eflSciency of the light of a fire-fly which is rated at 0- 96. The fire-fly 
light, as it is, would be inefficient and trying for artificial illumina- 
tion, as all objects illuminated by it would appear of a nearly uniform 
green hue. The most efficient light for human use, taking into 
account both colour and energy-light relationships, would be a light 
similar to that of the glow-worm containing no radiation beyond 
the visible spectrum, but differing from it by being white. The 
problem is a fascinating one and may be commended to the notice 
of any who are inclined to work on it in India. [T. B. F. j 
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Lippincott Co.) Price, 12s. 6d. 

7. Common Plants, by M. Skene. I’p. 271 -f 26 plates. (London : 

, A. Melrose, ‘^td.) Price, 6.s. net. 

8. Insect Transformation, by Prof. G. H. Carpenter. Pp. xi-1-282 

+4 plates. (London : JVIethuen & Co.) Price, 12s, 6d. net. 

9. How to teach Agriculture : A Book of Methods in this subject, 

by Ashley V. Storm and Kary C. Davis. Pp. vii-|- 434. 
(London : J. B. Lippincott Co.) Price, 128. 6d. net. 

. ( no ) 
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The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue : — 

Memoirs. 

1. Studies in Oujarat Cottons, Part I, by Maganlal L. Patel, 

B. Ag. (Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 4.) Price, Rs. 2 or 
2 .<?. U. 

2. The Influence of Atmospheric Conditions upon the Germination 

of Indian Barley, by W. Youngman, B. Sc. (Botanical Series, 
Vol. XT, No. 6.) Price, As. 9 or Is. 

3. Variations in some C'haracteristics of the Fat of Buffalo and 

Cow Milk with changes in Season and Feeding ; The Mutual 
Ap])licability of the Analytical Figures for Butter Fat 
and CZ/cc, by K. .1. Plyincn, A.C.G.I., and A. K. Padmanabha 
.\iyer, B. A.’% (Clicniical Scries, Vol. VI, Nos. 4 and 5.) Price, 
As. 12 or |.s'. 3i7. 


Bulletin. 

4. 'I'he Bundelkhand Cottons. Experiments in their Jmprove- 

nient by Pure Line Selection, by B. C. Burt, M.B.E., B.Sc., 
and Nizaiuuddin Haider. (Bulletin No. 123.) Price, As. 4. 

Re]X)rts. 

5. Scientific Be|)orts of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa 

(including the Ke]»ort of the Imperial Dairy Expert and 
the Secretary, Sugar Bureau), for the year 1920-21. Price, 
R. 1-8. 

6. Annual Report of the Tm]ierial Bacterio)ogic;al Laboratory, 

Muktesar, for the year ending the 31st'March, 1921. Pri6e, 
As. 7. 



SALE OP PEDIGREE DAIRY CATTLE. 

Pmlimwart Notice. 

On the occasion of the next meeting of the Board of Agriculture 
in India, an auction sale of the surplus stock of pedigree cattle of 
the Pusa herd will be held at Pusa on or about the 19th February, 
1922. 

Particulars of the cattle available for sale can be had on appli- 
cation to the undersigned. 


Pusa (Bihar). 


G. S. Henderson, 
Imperial Agriculturist. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


TO BE HAD FBOM 


The OrriOB or the Aokicultoral Advimbr to the Government or India, Pusa. Bihar, 
and from the following Agent§ 


(1) THAOKBR, SPINK A CO.. Oaloutta. 

(2) W. NKWMAN A CO.. Oaloutta. 

(») Rai M. C. SARKAU BAHADUR A 
SONS. Oaloutta. 

(4) HIGGINBOTHAMS. LTD.. Madkab. 

(5) THOMPSON A 00.. Madras. 

(6) D. B. TARAPORKVALA, SONS A 

00., Bombay. 


(7) THAOKBR A OO.. LTD., Bombay. 

(8) SUNDER PANDURANG. Bombay. 

(9) Rai Sahib M. GULAB SINGH A 

SONS, Lahore. 

00) MANAGBR, EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
DEPOT. Naopur. 


A complete list of the publioatioas of the Imperial Department of 
A^rrioulture in India can be obtained on application from the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Qovernment of India, Pusa, Bihar, or 
from any of the above-mentioned Agents. 


These pubHoations are 

1. The AgrieuUurcU Journal of India, A Journal dealing with subjects connected with 
agricultural eoonomios. field and garden crope. economics plants and fruits, soils, manures, 
methods of cultivation, irrigation, climatic conditions, insect pests, fungus diseases, 
co-operative credit, agricultural cattle, farm implements, and other agricultui*al matters 
in India. Illustrations, including coloured plates, form a prominent feature of the Journal. 
It is edited by the Agricultural Advieer to the Government of India, and is issued once 
every two months or six times a year. Annual SubftrripUon, Rs. 6 or 9f. 6d., including 
postage. Single copy. R. 1-8 or 2#. 

2 , Scientific Reports of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

8. Annual Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

4. Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India. 

5. Prooeedinge of Sectional Meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

6. Memoirs of the Imperial Department of Agriculture in India : 

(a) Botanical Series. 

(b) Chemical Series. 

(c) Entomological Series. , 

(d) Bacteriological Series. > « 

(•) Veterinary Series. 

7. Bulletins issued by the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

8. Indigo Publications. 

9. Books. 

« 

The following are the publications of the last two years : — 

Soientifio Reports of the Agrioultural Research Institute and College, Pusa (including the 
Report or the Secretary. Sugar Bureau), for the year 1919-20. PHee, R. 1. 

Soienttflo Beporte of the A^lciiltural Research Institute. Pusa (induding the RepoHs of the 
Imperial Dairy Expert and Secretary. Sugar Bureau), for the year 1920-21. Priee, R. 1-8. 



AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS-- (donoM.) 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in Indie for the year 1918-19. Price, R, 1-8 or 2«. 8d« 
Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1919-20. Price, R. 14 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture in India, held at Pusa on the Ist December, 1919, and 
following days (with Appendices). Price, As. 12 or It. 3d. 

Proceedings of the Third Meeting of Myoological Workers in India, held at Pusa on the 
7th February, 1921, and following days. Price, As. 11. 

Proceedings of the Second Meeting of Agricultural Chemists and Bacteriologists, held at 
Pusa on 7th February, 1921, and following days. Price, As. 10. * 

Proceedings of the Third Entomological Meeting, held at Pusa in February, 1919. Price, 
Rs. 17-8. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN INDIA 


BOTANICAL SERIES 

Vol. X, No, IV, A Pythium Disease of Ginger, Tobacco and Papaya, by L. 8. Subkama- 
NlAM. Price, R. 1-8 or 2#. 6^1. 

Vol, X, No. V, Studies in the Pollination of Indian Orops, I, by A. Howard, C.I.R., m.a., 
Oabriellb L. C. Howard, m.a., and Abdur Rahman Khan. Price, 
R. 1-4 or 2f. fid. 

Vol, X, No. VI. “Kumpta** Cotton and its Improvement, by G. L. Kottur, b.ac. 
Price, R. 1-12 or 3 j. 

Vol. XI, No. I, Some Aspects of the Indigo Industry in Bihar. Part I. The Wilt 
Disease of Indigo. Part II. The factors underlying the seed produc- 
tion and growth of Java Indigo, by Albert Howard, c i.k., m.a., and 
Gabriklle L. (/. Howard, m.a., with the assistance of Chowdhaky 
RAMDHANS iNOHandMAULViABDUHKAHMANKiiAN. Price.R.l-2or2#. 
Vol. XI, No. II. Studies in Diseases of the Jute Plant. (I) Diplociin Corehori, 8yd., by 
TT 1 xrr Shaw, d.sc., a.r.c.8.. p.l.8. Price, Ks. 2 or 2#. 8d. 

Vol. XI, No. III. Morphology and Parasitism of A: 7 roifiecium Penniseti ti. sp. (A new 
Disease of Pennisetum typhouleum), by Manokanjan Mitra, m.kc. 
Price, R. 1-4 or 2r, 

Vol. XI, No, IV, Studies in Gujarat Cottons, Part I, by Maqanlal L. Patel, B.Ag. 
Price, Rs. 2 or ^ fid. 

Vol. XI, No. V. Die-back of Chillies {Capiieum spp.) in Bihar, by Jehanoir Fardunji 
Dastur, M.sc. Price. R. 1 or Is. 4d. 

Vol, XI, No. VI, The Influence of Atmospheric Conditions upon the Gennination of Indian 
Barley, by W. Younoman, b.8c. Price, As. 9 or U. 


CHEMICAL SERIES 

Vol. V, No. V. The Phosphate Requirements of some Lower Burma Paddy Soils, by 

V 1 TT HI XTT . Warth, m.8c., B.8C., and Mauno Po Shin. Price. R. 1-12 or .U .3d. 

vol, V, No. VI. Absorption of Lime by Soils, by F. J. Warth, m.sc., b.8c.. and Mauno 

T- , TT « 

vol. V, Nos. VII The Gases of Swamp Rice Soils, V - A Methane-oxidizing Bacterium 
&VIII. from Rice Soils, by P. A. Subrahmanya Ayyar, b.a.; and The 
Gases of Swamp Rice Soils, VI— Carbon Dioxide and Hydrogen in 

V 1 V TO TV- Soils, by W. H. Haurtson, D.BC. Price, As. 12 or li. 3d. 

vol. V, No, lA, The ^tention of Soluble Phosphates in Calcareous and Non-calcareoiis 

Soils, by W. H. Harrison, d.rc , and Suren dra Lal Dab, m.sc. 

XT 1 xr vr ^ «..^***®®* ^ 

Vol, V, No. X, Windrowing Sugarcane in the North-West Frontier Province. Part L 
THie Effect on the Economical and Agricultural Situation, by W. 
Robertson Brown. Part II. The Effect on the (Composition of Sugar- 
cane, by W. H. Harrison, d.sc., and P. B. Banyal, m.sc. Price, 
As. 12 or Is. 

Vol, VI, No. I. Investigations on Indian Opium. No, 1. Non-environmental Factors 
uifluencing the Alkaloidal Content and Yield of Latex from the Opium 
. Poppy [Papavfir somniferum), by Harold E. Annett, d.sc. (Lond.), 

, r.rc^, M.s.E.A.c,, Hari Das Sen, m.bc., and Har Dayal Singh, b.sc, 

Price, R. 1-8 or 2s. 

Vo), VI, No. II. Investigations on Indian Opium, No. 2. The Effec^t of Non-environmental 
Pastors on the Alkaloids) Content and Yielcl of Latex from the Opium 
Poppy {Papavsr nomniferum) and the bearing of the work on the 
functions of Alkaloids in Plant Life, by Harold B. Annett, D.bo. 

xr , TT, M8.B.A.C. PHce. Rs. 2 Or 2s. 9d. 

Vol. VI, No. III. Studies in Soil Moisture, Pai-t I, by B. H, Wilsdon, b.a. (Oxon.). 

^ I.B.S , Price, R. 1-8 or 2s. 

Vol. VI, Nos. ly Variations in some Characteristics of the Fat of Buffalo and Cow 
A V. Milk with changes in Season and Feeding ; The Mutual Applicability 
of the Analytical Figures for Butter Fat and Ghee, by F, J. Plymbn, 
A.c.o.L, and A. R. Padmanabha Aiyer, b.a. Price. As. 12 or Is. 3d. 



ENTOMOLOGICAL SERIES 

Vol. V» No. V. The Rice Leaf-hoppers (N$phoUttix bipunetalui^ Fabr. Niphoiiiii^ 
apiealU^ Rotsoh.), hy 0. S. Miska, b.a. Price, R. 1-8 or 3s. 

Vol. V, No. VI. Lantana Itiieots in India. Beinf( the Report of an Inquiry into the Effi- 
ciency of Indigenous Insect Pests as a Check on the Spread of 
LarUana in India, by Rao Sahib Y. RamachaNDKa Rao, lf.A„ f,b.8. 
Pries, Rs. 2*4 or 4«. 6d. 

Vol. VI, Nos. I*— 'IX. Life-histories of Indian Insects: Microlepidoptera, by T. BaINBBIOOE 
Flktcbkr, R.N.. F.L.B.. p.B.B., F.Z.B. Price, Ks. 7-8 or 111. Sd. 

Vol.Vll, Nos. I&ll New Indian Gall Midges (Diptera), by B. P. Felt; and Description 
of a Rhinocyphine larva from Shillong, by Major F* 0. Fraske, i.M.8. 
Price, As. 12 or It. 

Vol. VII, No. III. Indian Grass Gall Midges, by R. P. Felt. Price, As. 10 or li. 

Vol. VII, Nos. IV AV. New Indian Gall Midges (ItonididiB). by B. P. Felt ; Three New Wasps 
from India, by G. R. DUTT. B.A. Price, As. 12 li. 

Vul. VII, No. VI. Life histories of Indian Insects. Oiptora: Sphryracephala h0arteiam, 
Westw., by S. K. Sen, b.8o. Price, As. 12 or li. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL SERIES 

Vol. I, No. VIII. Pebrine in India, by C. M. Hutchinson, u.i.e., b.a. Price, Rs. 3*8 
or 5i. Oii 

Vol. I, No. IX. Studies on tbe Hoot Nodule Organism of the Leguminous Plants, by 
N. V. JOSHI, M.8C., B.A., L.Ag. PHco, R. 1-4 Or 2#. 6d. 


VETERINARY SERIES 

Vol. HI. No. H. The Virulence of Tubercle Bacilli isolated from Bovine Lesions in India, 
by A. L. SilKATIlKii, B.tic., M.U.u.v.s. Price, R. 14 or li. 8d. 

Vol 111, No. III. Bovine Lymphangitis, by A. L. Shkatukk, B.Sc., m.r.u.v.8. R. 1-8 or 
'Is, 

BULLETINS ISSUED BY THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, PUSA 

No. 91, Notes on Practical Salt Land Reclamation, by G, S. Henderson, n.d.a., n.d.d. 
price. As. 6. 

No. 92. Synganius larytigeus in Cattle and Buffaloes in India, by A. LESLIE ShbaTHER, B.8C., 
M.R.U.V.8., and A. VV. Siiilhton, m.h.c.v. 8. Price, As. 6. 

No. 93 The Orange ; A Trial of Stocks at Pe.shawar, by W. Robertson Brown. Price, 
As. 6. 

No. 94. A Preliminary Note on the Behaviour in North India of the first batch of Sugarcane 
Seedlings distributed from the Sugarcane breeding Station, Coimbatore, by T. S. 
Venkatraman, B.A. Price, As. 8. 

No. 95. A Note on tho Treatment of Surra in Camels by Intravenous Injections of Tartar 
Emetic, by H. B. Cross, m.u.u.v.8., d.v.h., a.sc. Price, As. 2. 

No. 96. A Summary of BKperimeuts on Rice in Bihar and Orissa from 1912 to 1919, by G. G. 
Suerrard, b.a. Price, As. 10. 

No 97. Ustilago Chamerit Koerii. on Setaria ilalicat by 8. Sundekaraman, M.A. 
Price, As. 4. 

No. 98. The Course that Surra runs in Camels when Naturally Contracted and when Artifi- 
cially Inoculated, by H. B. Ckosb, m.r.c.v.8., d.v.h., a.bo. Price, As. 5. 

No. 99. The Course that Camel Surra runs in Ponies, Buffaloes and other Animals, by 
H. B. Cross, m.u.g.v.8., d.v.h., a.bc. Price, As. 4. 

No. 100. Annotated List of Indian Crop-Pests, by T. Bainbrioqe Fletcher, r.n., f.l. 8«, 
F.EJi., F.ZJi. Price. R. 1-8. 

No. 101. Some Insects recently noted as Injurious in South India, by T. V. Kamakrishna 
Ayyar, B.A., F.K.S., r.z.8. Price, As, 8. * 

No. 102. Borers in Sugarcane, Rice, etc., by T. Bainbhioge Fletcher, k.n., r.L.B.. f.e.8., 
F.ZJS., and C. C. Gho8H, b.a» Price, R. 1. 

No. 103* Some Indian Boonoroio Aleyrodidss, by C. S. Mi8KA, b.a. ‘Price, As. 8. 

No. 104. Tbe Rice Leaf-hoppers, by 0. S. Misra, b. v. Price, As. 6. 

No. 105* Cotton Bollworms in India, by T. Bainbriuqk Fletcher,^ R.N.. F.L.8., F.E.8., F.Z.S., 
and 0. B. M18UA, B a. Price, As. 8. 

No. 106. Tbe Pink BoUworm in Egypt, by Lewis H. Gouch, Ph.D., f.e.8. Price, R« 1. 

No. 107* Experiments in Bgvpt on the Survival of the Pink Bollworma (resting stage 
larvffi) in Ri^ Damaged Cotton Bolls buried at different depths, by F. 0. 
WlLLOOOKB. Price, As. 5. 



feDLLETlNS ISSUED BY THE AWCin.ttnblI. RESEARdi 
INSTITUTE, PUSA-(<»*eM.) 

No. lOji. Some Peita of Cotton in North Bihar, by 0. S. Mibra, b.a. Price, Ae. 6. 

No. 109. Tukra Diaeaee of Mulberry, by C. S. Mibra, b.a. Price, Ai. 4. 

No. 110. The PreeervatioD of Wood ayainst Termite*, by T. Bainbriogb FlrIOHBR, IUKm 
F.L.B.. F.R.8., and C. C. Obobh, B.A. Price, A*. 3. 

No. 111. Stored Grain Peata, by T. Bainbriqob FtRTOHBR, K.N., F.L.8., F.B.B., F,Z.8., and C. 0. 
Ghosh, b.a. Price, Aa. 14. 

No. 112. Notes on Rearing Insects in Hot Oilroatea, by T. Bainbrioor Flbtchrr, R.K., F*1m8.,- 
F.E.8., F.Z.8., and 0. c. Ghosh, b.a. Price, As. 7. 

No. 113. Hints on Oolieoting and Pi*e8erving Insects, by T. Bainbrigob Flbtchbr, R.K., 
F.L.8., F.B.B., F.z 8. Price, As. 10. 

No. 114. The Preparation and Reproduction of Scientific lUuatrations, by A. W. 8LATBR, 
Price, Aa. 4. 

No. 116. Note on Plant Imports into India, by T. Bainbrioob Flrtoubr, R.N., F.L.8., 
F.E.S., F.Z.8. Price, Aa. 7. 

No. 116. A Survey of the Indian Poppy-growing Diatricta for Morphine Content of 
Opium produced, by H. B. Annett, d.sc. (Lend.), p.i.c,, M.B.B.A.C., Hari Dab 
Sen, M.8C., and Har Datal Sinor, b.sc. Price, Aa. 2. 

No. 117, Baperinienta with Castor Seed Conducted at Saboor, by C. Sombre Taylor, b.a 
Price, As- 3. 

No. 118. The Saving of Irrigation Water in Wheat Growing, by Albert Howard, c.i.b., m.a., 
and Gabbielle L. C. Howard, m.a. Price, As. 4. 

No. 119. The Agricultural Development of Baluchistan, by Albert Howard, c.i.b., m.a., 
and Gabrielle L. C. Howard, m.a. Price, As. 6. 

No. 120. The Serum Simultaneous Method of Inoculation against Rinderpest, by W. A. 
Pool, m.r.c.v.s. Price, As. 2. 

No, 121. Notes on Contagious Abortion in Pony and Donkey Mares, by B. Branford. 

T M.R C.V.8., and T, M. Doyle. f.r.c.v b. Price. As. 6. 

No. 122. Pusa 12 and Piisa 4 in the Central Circle of the United Provincea, by B. C. Burt, 
M.B.R., B..SC., F.C.8., Albert Howard, c.i.e., m.a., and Gabrielle L. C. Ho>vard, 
m.a. Price, Aa. 11, 

No. 123. The fliindelkhand Coftong. Experiments in their Improvement by pure Line 
Selection, by B. C- Burt, m.b e,. b.sc., f.c.h.* and Nizamuddin Haidar, 
Price, As. 4. 

No. 124. Safflower Oil, by Albert How'arp, ci.e., m.a., and J. Stewart Remington. 
Price, As 4. 

No. 125. The Weevil Fauna of South India with special reference to Species of Economic 
« Importance, by T. V. Ramkrihhha Ayyar, b.a.. f.e.b., f.z.s. {In th$ pr$i» ) 

No. 126, Cawnpore-Amerienn Cotton, II. Further Field Trials (1918 -20), Spinning Trials 
and Market Organization, by B. C. Burt, m.b.k., b.8c, (In tfte prm.) 


INDIGO PUBUCATIONS 

No. 6. The Effect of Manuring with Superphosphate and Sannai on the Yield of Crops on 
Indigo Planters* Estates in Bihar— -especially of Rabi Crops in the Season 1918- 
1919, by W. A. Davib. b.8c., a.o.g.i. Price, As. 6. 

No 7. The Conditions affecting the Quality of the Java Indigo Plant (Leaf yield and richness 
of the leaf in indigotin), by W. A. Davib, b.sc., a.o.g.i. Price, As. 9. 

No. 8. Note on the Development of the Indigo Industry in Assam in conjunction with Tea 
and other Crops, by W. A. Davis, b.sc., a.c.q.i. Price. As. ,3. 

No. 9. The Nature of the Changes occurring during the Extraction of Indigo from the Java 
Plant iJndiQofera arrecta), by W. A. Davis, b.sc., a.c.o i. Price. R. 1. 

No. 10. Note on the Deterioration of Indigo Seed during Storing, by Major W. R, 0, 
Atkins, d.sc., f.i.c. Price, As. 3. 


BOOKS 

c 

Wheat in India, by Albert Howard, m.a., a.r,c.6., f.l.b., and Gabrielle L. C. 
Howard, m.a. 288 pn. Price, Rs. 6 or 7#. 6d. 

A Description of the ImMrial Bacteriological Laboratory, Miiktesar: Its Work and 
Product, by Major J. D. B, Holmes, m.a., d.sc., m.h.o.v.8. Price, As 8 or 9d. 
Agrictature in India, by James Maukbnna, m.a., i.C.8. Price, As. 4 or 6d. 

Some Diseases of Cattle in India. A Handbook for Stock-owners. Price, As. 8 or 9d. 

The Importance of Bacterial Action in Indigo Manufacture, 1^ 0* M. Hutchinson, b.a* 
Price, As. 2 or 3d. 
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SOME COMMOxNT INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 14. THE INDIAN HOOPOE {VPVPA EPOPS INDICA). 


BY 

T. BAINBRIGGE FLETCHER, R.N., F.L.S., F.E.S., F.Z5 , 
Imperial ErUmologis! ; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, M.B.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.8. 

Except in Sind and the Western Punjab, the Indian Hoopoe 
is one of the most familiar of the birds which live in the Plains of 
India, occurring commonly, and usually abundantly as a resident in 
all suitable localities throughout India, Burma and Ceylon. It is 
a bird about the size of a mynah, fawn-coloured, the wings and tail 
white with very broad black bars, the legs short, the bill very long 
and slightly curved, and the back of the head with a conspicuous 
crest, which is normally kept folded so that it looks like a backward 
prolongation of the bill, but which is erected like an expanded fan 
when its owner is excited or disturbed or flies and when it first settles 
after flight. Specimens from South India and Ceylon run smaller 
than those from Northern India and have been separated under th6- 
name Upupa ceylonensis. Burmese specimens run larger in size, and 
have sometime been separated as a distinct species, U. longirostris, 
a name derived from the greater length of the bill in Burmese 

( 113 ) 1 
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examples. Beddes the Indian species, the European Hoopoe 
( U. epops epops), distinguished by the presence of white between the 



Head of Earopean Hoopoe. 


buff ground-colour and the black tips of the feathers of the crest on 
the head, is found in the Himalayas during the summer and in the 
Nvinter visits the northern half of India, extending as far South as the 
Deccan, Ohota Nagpur and Sylhet. kSome Indian specimens, 
especially those from the North, very ofpm show a tinge of wliite on 
the crest, and these are regarded as hybrids between the Indian and 
European species. In North Bihar many specimens intermediate 
between the Indian and European forms are to be seen. In most 
parts of India, however, the buff-coloured bird which is seen 
probing the lawn with its long bill may safely be put down as the 
Indian Hoopoe. A true albino with pink eyes- has been recorded. 

The Hoopoe is fotmd chiefly in open country and is essentially 
a ground bird, only occadonally perching on trees. Its flight is slow 
and imdulating. like other birds which have developed a special 
type of bill this or^an is intimately adapted to its owner’s method of 
obtaining food, which, in the case of the Hoopoe, consists of insects 
and occasional woi^ps, obtained mostly on or from under the ground, 
rarely on trees or in the air. The major portion of its food is obtainecl 
either by probing grassland for caterpillars living at the roots of the 
grasses, or by turning over leaves and rubbish for insects. It rarely 
picks them off plants or trees and still more rarely catches them on 
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the vving, although winged termiten are occasionally taken in this 
way. 'Fhe favourite haunts of this bird are avenues, especially if 
grass is growing in these, grasslands and lawns. It prefers slightly 
damp, but not wet, localities to dry ones, as its insect food is then 
more easily procurable. It is an interesting sight to see these birds 
regularly quartering a lawir, stopping every now and then to dig and 
probe the soil with their long beaks, the result of investigation 
generally yielding some insect, whicli is extracted and swallowed. 
If, however, the parent bird is collecting material to feed its young, 
it is often robbed by a King-crow, as we observed in our previous 
article on that bird. 

.\s Mason remarks, the young birds are fed almost entirely on 
caterpillars (probably all cutworms), grubs of Melolonthids, and 
{‘.rickets, and the amount, of f{>od fed during the day to a nest of 
half-grown young is extraordinary. .Mr. Mason watched a nest 
one day from 6 a.m. and in the first hour fifly-eight visits were 
made fo the nest by the old bir<ls, an<l during these visits forty- 
five insects were almost certainly cutworms, ten were other 
{•af erpillars and grubs (some almost certainly .ditomaZo grubs) and 
1 hreo were crickets (one of these may have been a large beetle) ; 
(luring the next half-hour twenty -seven caterpillars and grubs 
were brought and fed to the young birds. All this food was 
obtained from grass lawms or under Sissu and mango trees. Only 
one insect was brought at each visit and all these insects were 
large ones. The same nest was watche<l again by Mr. Mason a 
week later, but the birds now seemed more wary and consequently 
but few of the insects fed could be identified but they appeared 
to be the same kinds as observed before. On the latter occasion 
286 visits were paid to the nest by the parent birds between 
fi a.m. and noon and about two visits per hour, were made when 
apparently no insects were brought, so that about 274 insects 
were brought in and fed in six hours to the ^young birds, who 
numbered four or five at most. The food brought to the young' 
' onsists practically wholly of caterpillars, beetle grubs and crickets. 
'Alien bringing in food to the nest, the old bird as a rule perches near 
' lie nest to look around for danger and almost always utters a harsh 
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grating sound on approach to the nest and again on entering and 
leaving the nest. 

The nesting season is in the early spring or beginning of the hot 
weather, and nesting takes place in any convenient hole, never at 
any great elevation from the ground, in trees, walls or banks. A nest 
has even been found on the floor of a house amongst some hhusa 
(chaff). The nest itself is a mere apology, a little hair, a few feathers, 
leaves or grass-stems being carelessly ctrewed over the floor of the 
hole or hollow and, when eggs are laid in a tree-hole, there is often no 
nest at alL These birds never remove the droppings from their nest 
and the stench of these is most overpowering. Four to six eggs ore 
laid as a rule, but as many as nine are reported to have been met with 
occasionally. So many young are not always reared and one of 
these birds has been seen dropping two out of four of its young from 
the nest, presumably to reduce the number of mouths to feed. 
The egg is a very lengthened oval, pointed at one end and sometimes 
tending to be pointed at the other end also, not glossy, uniformly 
pale greyish-blue or olive-green or olive-brown or any intermediate 
shade, the average dze being 24 by 1^5 mm. The female bird 
alone incubates the eggs and, especia^ when the eggs arc near 
hatching, scarcely ever leaves them alone for a moment, being 
assiduously tended by the male bird, who brings her food continu- 
ally. Mr. Inglis has seen a male bird, before the breeding season 
had commenced, run up to his mate and present her with an ant-lion 
grub. When the female bird is sitting closely in this way, she 
hisses like a snake if disturbed. They are very loath to leave the 
localities where they breed. On one occasion, to inspect a nest, 
the hen bird had to be pulled out of the hole and in doing so some 
of her tail feathers came out, but even this rather severe handling 
did not make her quit the place. 

The young nestlings, as noted above, are fed by the parents on 
caterpillars and crickets and, as soon as they are able to leave the 
nest, they may be seen trotting after their anxious parents, making 
inefficient attempts at digging on their own account, but always 
ready to run up and have supplies thrust far down their throats by 
the long, curved beaks of their guardians. * 
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It will readily be understood that a bird which feeds on insects, 
as does the Hoopoe, is a very useful one to the farmer. From 
actual examination of the stomach-contents of twenty-four birds at 
Pusa, the late C. W. Mason found that these had swallowed 278 
insects of which the majority belonged to injurious'species. A large 
proportion of its food also consists of cutworms and other insects 
living below the actual surface of the ground, so that they are fairly 
immune to most other enemies, and from this point of view, as a 
destroyer of cutworms and cockchafer grubs, the Hoopoe is most 
decidedly amongst the farmer’s best friends and deserves every 
encouragement and protection. It is protected throughout the 
whole year, under the Wild Birds Protection Act, in Bombay, Delhi, 
the United Provinces, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, but in 
Madras in the Shevaroy Hills only. In Mysore it is not specifically 
protected but is presumably included in the schedule which 
includes all birds of bright plumage. 

Both the Indian and European Hoopoes are known in Hindustani 
as Hud-hud and in Mahratti as Sutar. The name Hud-hud, as 
also the English name Hoopoe, are both derived from the call of 
these birds, a gentle “ UK UK, UK, uK, UK,*' usually uttered when 
sitting on an exposed branch of a tree, the head being depressed 
until the tip of the beak almost touches the breast, the crest at the 
same time being laid flat down. This cry should not be confounded 
with the much louder deeper call of the Crow-pheasant. 

Hoopoes have been kept in confinement and of course require an 
aviary and not a cage : the aviary should have turf laid down^ as 
otherwise the bird’s bill gets damaged whilst probing about for 
insects. Butler says “ the best food for it consists largely of soaked 
ants’ cocoons, supplemented by mealworms, spiders, insects of all 
kinds, and earthworms.” They are said to get very tame in 
captivity. 

. The correct specific name of the Indian 'Hoopoe seems to be 
rather doubtful. In the third Fauna volume on Indian Birds, b^' 
Blanford, it is called Upupa indica, under which the named forms 
^ylonensis, nigripennis and longiTostris are sunk, although the name 
^ylonenais has priority over indica, and the European Hoopoe is 
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separated as a distinct species under the name U. epops. It seems 
doubtful how far the Indian and European birds are really distinct 
and it is probably better to include them both under the name 
Upupa epops, with the names U, epops epops for the Eiuopean race, 
U. epops indioa for the North Indian race, U. epops veylonensis for 
the South Indian and Ceylonese form, and U. epops Imgirostris for 
the form found in Burma. 



MECHANICS OF TILLAGE IMPLEMENTS. 


BY 

T. A. MII.hKH HHOWNLIK, ('.E., .M.L\V.E., M.I.M. & C.E., 
Agricultural Engineer to Government, Punjab. 

'I’hk evolution of the ])lougli lias left several thousands of 
different patterns of that implement on the markets of the world 
at the ])resent day. During last oentuiy when factories were 
started for the manufacture of im})lement/S on a large scale, the 
])romot'OrH sought out t}u»se which were the most popular in certain 
districts, thus forming the various standard jiatterns. 

When several implements of one class differed slightly in 
minor details, the ingenious mechanic produced a further type 
having movable parts which could be adjusted to meet the special 
requiremen1;s of the various jiundiasers. Some of these adjustable 
implements find great favour among many of their users, while 
many other users consider them an additional burden to the troubles 
already connectel with the implements in their possession. 

The leason for this diversity of opinion is obvious. The plough 
must first suit the soil and be adjusted to the depth, width, and 
shape of the furrow it is required to make ; it must be capable of 
adjustment to suit the particular form of power employed to pull it, 
and that adjustment must be effected to a nicety. If the 
adjustments are not perfectly accomplished then the skilful 
ploughman will correct these defects in Ijis handling of the 
bnplement. < 

Unfortmiately the days of the skilful ploughman are passing 
away, those days when the picked men of the districts met annually 
"I open competition, and the work of the first prizeman excelled 

( 119 ) " 
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only in trifling detail that of the last competitor. Skill has been 
largely discounted by the introduction of the wheeled plough. In 
this implement the wheels correct the defects caused by imperfect 
adjustment and the same skill is not required from the ploughman. 
It appears, however, to have been forgotten that a bad adjustment 
results in increased work for the draught animals, and, therefore, 
to obtain the greatest efficiency, the wheeled implement should 
be as carefully adjusted as its simpler prototype. 

A visit to several of the leading factories for the production of 
agricultural implements convinces one that designers of present 
day soil tillage implements have not studied the mechanics 
of the implements from the soil tillers’ point of view. Many 
attachments provided are “ selling points ” only, while other 
absolutely essential attachments are conspicuous by their absence, 
such absence being compensated for by the provision of an additional 
mechanical device, which necessarily adds cost to the implement, 
and absorbs extra power. As long as the implements continue to 
sell, the manufacturer is content, and the farmer has to make the 
best of the implement procurable. Cj^ser co-operation between 
the fanner and the implement designer would probably result in 
simplification and improvement in many implements at present 
in use. 

It would appear that if implement makers employed more 
freely designers, who, in addition to their mechanical training, 
possessed a thorough grasp of the practical work to be done on 
the land by their implements, many present day models would 
disappear, and the tendency would be toward lower cost and 
greater efficiency. 

The following rough analysis of the mechanics of tillage 
implements may bd of use to the yoimg agriculturist in overcoming 
some of the difficulties often experienced in operating these 
implements. 

In the case of a simple plough working in soil of uniform 
density the horizontal components of the forces acting on the 
mouldboard and on the landside may be taken as in eqmlibrium : 
then the resultants of the vertical plane forces comprising the 
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normal pressures and frictional resistance may be represented as in 
Fig* 1 by a and 6 ; if to the same scale a force y, representing the 



horizontal motion imparted to the implement, be drawn from g, 
one end of the anti-resultant R of force a and b (Fig. 2), then the 



diagonal s — x of the completed parallelogram will represent, in 
magnitude and direction, the resultant of all forces acting on the 
implement. 

If the total tractive force s — x (Fig. 3) be applied not in the 
direction s — x but in the direction s — x', then the forward motion as 

f 

X 



represented by s — y is reduced to s — y' and the vertical resistance as 
represented by y — x is increased to y ' — ®'. This loss of power 
frequently occurs in India, where, for reasons partly due to the form 
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of drauglit employed, the implement h often kept close up to-tiie 
oxen, thus increasing the angle formed by the line of draught witli 
the horizontal x — s — y (Hg. 3) and thereby wasting energy. The 
converse of this principle is exemplified in western countries where 
the line of draught is kept as nearly horizontal as driving facilities 
permit — ^this is known to implement makers and the implements 
are made in accordance with this requirement. 

There is every evidence to prove that the greater part of the 
trouble in manipulating western implements under eastern conditions 
is due to the fact that these implements are primarily designed for a 
Ibiv draught angle and are not readily adaptable to the draught 
'angle common in eastern countries. All forces acting on the 
implement, as summed in the resultant, or line of draught, must 
pass through the centre of resistance of the implement if the 
implement is to ride steadily at a uniform depth in an ideal 
soil of uniform density. 

The centre of resistance, of a plough or any single tillage 
implement, is that point through which a single force must pass in 
order to balance or replace all foj^es acting on the moving 
implement. The centre of resistance is in the vertical line passing 
through the centre of gravity of the working part, of the moving 
implement and the disturbed soil, and appears to coincide with that 
centre of gravity. 

Let the point A (Fig. 4) represent the centre of resistance 
of a plough shown in the form of a triangle and B the draw bar 
or beam of the plough. 
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'rhe chuiu by whicjh the implement is drawn by animal or other 
power is represented by the line G — D attached to the beam at 
the point C. Now the line D — C is the line of draught, and it will be 
observed that this line produced passes above and behind the 
p(>int A. The result of this incorrect adjustment is that the point A 
t ends to set itself in the line I)—C produced by its leverage, which is 
the j)erpendicular distance from point A to D — C produced. With 
this adjustment the plough tends to dig its point into the ground, 
and the ploughman has to counteract this tendency by pressing on 
the liandles. 

Assuming that the angle which the line of draught makes with 
the horizontal is the economital angle (that is the smallest angle 
])ossible with best driving facilities), and that the height of D above 
ground level is a distance lixe<l by the ty|)e of draught animals 
employed, tlien, in order to correct the defect under these 
(ireumstancijs, the })oint of attachment G must be dropped to G' 
and the drauglit (diain lengthenetl as shown by the line G' — i/. 
Tlie line I)' - -6" })rodu(;ed will now pass through the centre (»f 
icsistance A of the implement. 

A less economical method of securing tlie same result might be 
necessary if the ])oint of attachment G was not adjustable and could 
not be dropped to the })osition G'; this could be accomplished by 
simply shortening the draught (iiain t^) the position G — D" when 
If- -G produced would ])ass through the centre of resistance A, but 
in this <;ase the angle formed by If --~G producexl and the horizontal 
is no longer the (‘conomical angle and the draught animals have 
somewhat more work to do t han necessary as exemplified by Mg. 3. 
Many plough makers attach a wheel to the beam in front of the 
]dough or other imiilement. ; this wheel, by pressing on the ground 
surface, prevents the implement “ nose tliving,”^ tendency caused 
t'y the maladjustment shown in Fig. 4. With such ploughs the 
l»loughman need have no trouble in pressing on the handles or, in 
-adjusting the plough, but the wheel costs money, absorbs power, and' 
ioprives the ploughman of that skill in plough setting which at 
’ ue time was of such vital necessity. If efficiency be the keynote, 

' Hen this skill is no u; of paramount importance. 
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In the case illustrated by Fig. 5, the line of draught as shown by 
D — C produced passes in front of the centre of resistance A of the 



implement, the leverage being the perpendicular distance from 
A to D — C produced. 

With this adjustment the implement will raise its point, i.e., 
will tend to work to the surface, the ploughman will have to 
exert a forward pushing force, on the handles, to counteract this 
tendency. 

To adjust the implement correctly the draught chain would 
require to be attached to the beam at point C or else, if a draught 
adjustment is fitted, the chain would be moved up to the position d\ 
the line A — D' — d' produced passing through the centre of 
resistance A. 

When a plough is adjusted so that the line of draught passes 
through the centre of resistance, then the ploughman has only to 
correct for variations in soil density, a correction requiring only the 
occasional gentle *touch of the skilled ploughman, man and cattle 
being nearly as fresh at the end of the day as when they started. 

In tillage implements comprhing two, three, or more tilling 
points, and of a type in which the points are attached to bars which 
are stiff in the direction of travel, such as hoes, cultivators and 
certain makes of harrows, etc., then the principle holds good, viz-, 
that the line of draught must pass through the centre of resistance, 
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if the implement is to progress with all points at a uniform depth 
in soil of uniform density. In implements of this class the centre of 
resistance is in the vertical line passing through the centre of gravity 
of the centres of gravity of each working part of each point and 
the disturbed unit of soil surrounding each point. In other words, 
the centre of resistance is the resultant of the centres of resistance 
for each point. 

The ancient Egyptian and the similar present day Indian 
plough is provided with a long rigid draw bar or beam r unnin g the 
entire distance from the plough to the point of attachment at the 
necks of the oxen. These ploughs are locally made and generally 
suit the height of bullocks in the districts in which they are used. 
The effect of slight incorrect adjustment in a plough of this type is 
not so apparent as it is in a plough drawn by a flexible draught rope 
or chain, because lines oj stress may pass outside a rigid member 
without producing noticeable strain and the plough may keep its position 
although it and its draw bar are subjected to internal cross stresses. 

In the case of a plough or other implement drawn by a flexible 
draught attachment, the stress line must pass within the flexible 
metnber and cross stresses are an impossibility, hence the necessity 
for absolutely correct adjustment to secure true r unnin g of the 
implement. 

Some modern plough makers have attempted to meet eastern 
requirements by attaching a rigid draw bar to a modern steel plough 
designed for a particular class of ploughing ; it would appear 
impossible to produce at any central factory an implement of this 
type which will suit very varying heights of draught cattle in 
difierent parts of the coimtry. In those districts where the 
ploughman finds difficulty in manipulating the plough, the 
plough is scrapped as unsuitable, the actual reason being, not 
because it is a bad plough, but because the line of draught does 
not pass through the centre of resistance, and adjustments to 
attain this end are not provided. ‘ 

The mechanics of tillage implements is but imperfectly 
understood by many even of the most expert and scientific 
agriculturists, and naturally so, as an advanced study of kinetics 
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and statics is hardly part, of their province. The implement makers, 
however, can very easily construct implements in which the line of 
draught will pass through the centre of resistance for average 
conditions, and which will have an adjustment permitting the line of 
draught to pass through the centre of resistance for a considerable 
range of conditions above and below average. A table slio\ving 
positions of point of draught attachment to the “ clevis,” or 
couplii^, of the implement, for different draught lengths and animal 
heights, would be of real benefit to the young agriculturist. 

This would result in the manipulating of implements which 
would run level and true, without the addition of unnecessary 
wheels and other contraptions which are “ selling points,” and 
little better than “ eye-wash ” as they represent an unnecessary 
increase in the cost of the implement and considerable loss of energy. 

It would also rapidly increase the iLse of modern types of 
implements which our agricultural authorities agree are necessary 
for the more efficient cultivation of the soil. 



GERMINATION AND PRESERVATION OP 
SUGARCANE POLLEN. 


BY 

KAO SAHIB T. S. VENKATBAMAN, B*A*, 

Government Sugarcane Exjiert. 

(termination op sugarcane pollen. 

'Po derive muxiinum benefit all })ollination work involves the 
testing of both the pollen and fhe stigmas for fertility. This 
lieeomes veiy neci'ssary in the ease of a plant like the sugarcane, 
where fJie fertility of the sexual organs is as much an exception 
as the ruh*.. 

Th(‘. iodine t esf for ascertaining the healthiness of cane pollen 
luLs been available for some time, thanks to tlie work of Java 
liotanists. This, however, gives no indication as to the viability of 
])ollen afi a jiarticular time, say. at the time of pollination, as even 
grains which have, lost their viability stain blue with iodine. In 
other words, the test only indicates that the grains showing the 
positive reaction were viable at one time. What is required is a 
test for viability at' the time of pollination ; and, in the experience 
of the writer, actual germination of the grains is the only reliable 
test. 

Artificial culture of pollen presents difficulties of considerable 
magnitude owing to wide variations in the requirements of different 
pollens (1) as to the composition of culture media and (2) as to the 
optimmn degrees of light and warmth for a free germination.^ 
('onsequently, all attempts to germinate cane pollen in artificial 
(iulture media, made for over half a dozen years at the Cane- 
breeding Station, Coimbatore, proved disappointing. 

( 127 ) 
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Attention was, therefore, directed to growing them on live 
stigmas in the field, and, naturally, excellent rei^ults were obtained 
with sugarcane stigmas. But, as a test for viability of a particular 
sample of pollen, the method was found to have the following 
defects : — 

(1) There is always the possibility of pollen from the arrow 

(emasculation is difficult In the cane) or other 
stray cane pollen (of which there is ab Ays such an 
abundance in the air during the cane a: w .dng season' 
getting access to the culture stig^ia. 

(2) The germinating pollen tubes soon get lost in between 

the abundance of brightly coloured stigmatic hairs 
and are difficult to trace out. 

Sowing the grains on live stigmas, other than those of sugar- 
cane, was next tried. After an extended series of trials, comprising 
the testing of over 60 different species, both monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons, the stigmas of the following plants gave satisfactory 
results : — 

(1) Datura fastuosa var. {Z)^Iihiscus vitifolius 

alba (4) Gynandropsis pentaphylla. 

(2) Carica Papaya (5) Thespesia populnea. 

Ultimately, Datura was selected as the standard for the under- 
mentioned reasons : — 

(1) It gave the most satisfactory germination of all. 

(2) The flowers are easy to emasculate and the stigmas are 

ready long before the anthers open. 

(3) The flowers are available in quantities in the vicinity of 

the station duiing the arrowing season for canes. 

(4) Stigmas remain in condition for a sufficiently long time 

when the bases of the flower-stalks are kept in 
watei^. 

(5) Datura pollen could easily be distinguished from cane 

pollen which greatly minimizes chances of mistakes. 

Details of the method of testing viability as adopted by the 
writer are described below. 




PLATE 



GERMINATION AND PRESERVATION OF SUGARCANE 

POLLEN. 

1, Flower of Datura fastuosa var. alba. Left, Bud with the anthers removed 
and ready to receive the pollen for testing ; an opening in the corolla tiil)e 
shows the stigma. DlgJit, Corolla tube opened out to reveal the stamens 
and the stigma. 

2, Germinating sugarcane |)ollen ( copied from a microphotograph ). 

3, Improvised chamhers for preserving pollen iipto three hours. 

4, Bamboo crates for preserving and transporting sugarcane pollen. Above, 
Arrows in j)osition inside the crate. Below, Crate packed and ready for 
transport. 

5, An arrow from the urate kept in a bottle of water to induce anther protru- 
sion and the subsequent liberation of pollen. 
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Buds of Datura — ^buds which would open the same or the next 
evening- - are collected early in the morning and kept in bottles 
or tubes filled with water and with the bases of the stalks dipping 
under it (Plate X, fig. 1). The funnel-shaped corolla is now gently 
opened and the anthers which would be found quite immature 
p died ut with a pair of pincers. The cane pollen to be tested 
is now dusted on the stigmas which would be found sticky and 
receptive This is now kept in a cool place, preferably the shade 
of the (iane crop, for about an hour and a half. 

For examination under the microsc.ope, a scraping is made with 
a mount ed needle or the sharp point of a knife and mounted in plain 
water. If healthy, a large number of grains would be found to have 
germinated ( Plate X, fig. 2). Very often the nucleus can be clearly 
made out. 

PuKSERVATION OF SUGARCANE POLLEN. 

Pollens vary considerably as to the relative periods during 
which they kee]j viable when out of the anther sacs. Barley pollen 
IS reported to lose viability in about ten minutes in free air.^ In (^ane 
]>ollen, viability t)egins to decrease in about; twenty minutes in open 
air and fleu disappears altogether in about half an hour. 

In oss-breediug experiments the need is frequently felt to 
prc'-ervc ])ollen for a time without its losing \dtaUty. This generally 
arises from a disparity between the times of flowering of the two 
parents. I’he breeding work ('arried on at Coimbatore aims at 
raising as many crosses as possible between the thin hardy Indian 
canes and the thick juicy canes of the Tropics. These two classes 
of canes flower, however, at two different periods, the bulk of the 
Indian canes arrowing from fifteen to twenty days later than those 
of the other class. The ability to preserve cane pollen in viable 
condition for fairly long periods is consequently o'f some importance 
to the station. 

A first series of experiments showed that, when' cane pollen is 
kept in a moist atmosphere but with free access to open air, it 


'Anthony nnd Harlan. Germination of barley pollen. Jour, Affri. He*., XVIII, 
No. 10, Eeb. 1080. 
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keeps viable for as many as three hours, after which it rapidly 
loses vitality. Two such improvised chambers are shmvn in 
Plate X, fig. 3, the humidity being kept up with water or 
moistened megass placed in the excavations in the slide or the 
slab. 

With a view to extend the period of preservation, the idea 
was entertained of keeping the pollen wdthin the anthers themselves 
by preventing their dehiscence. It was thought that these natural 
receptacles might prove satisfactory for preserving vitality. 
Previous experience with cane anthers had shown that the dryness 
of the atmosphere was a factor of some importance in their opening, 
a dewy night retarding it by as many as two to three hours. 
The method described below was adopted to maintain a humid 
atmosphere round the anthers. Arrows which were about to 
protrude the anthers were cut from the field together with a fair 
sized stalk and placed with the base of the stalk in a bottle of 
water (Plate X, fig. 5). This was now placed in a narrow tin or 
bamboo tube and covered with a lid at the top. The lid was made 
sufficiently loose to allow a certain amount of exchange between 
the air inside the tin and that outside of it. The arrows were 
taken out at varying periods, and it was found that, by this method, 
pollen could be kept viable only from six to eight hours. Beyond 
this period the anthers refused to protrude when taken out. 

Besides preventing dehiscence, the maintenance of the vitality 
of the arrow as a whole was obviously indicated. After an 
extended series of trials the following elaborations were made 
with satisfactory results : — 

Arrows in which the anther protrusion is commencing at the 
top are selected. Very early in the morning and long before the 
usual time for anther protrusion, the arrows are severed from the 
plants together with the whole stalk and a bit of the cane at the 
bottom to a length of one foot. The cane portion is immediately 
placed in a bucket of water and a fresh cut made under the water. 
The bucket with the arrows is now removed to a cool place, where 
they are taken out and the cane portions stuck into a ball of wet 
clay. The arrows proper now first receive a wrapping of tissue 
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paper and then another of brown paper ; and each individual 
specimen, along with the stalk and the cane portion with the ball 
of wet clay, is gently laid inside a bamboo crate specially prepared 
for the purpose (Plate X, fig. 4). These crates are made a little 
longer than the longest of the specimens and triangular in cross 
section with the sides about one foot broad. The specimens are 
secured with twine to the crate posts at intervals, to prevent 
movement of the arrows when the crates are moved as a whole. 
Five to six arrows are thus placed inside each crate which is then 
wrapped round with loose straw or cane trash and tied securely 
round with coii- rope, when it is ready for the journey. The 
humidity of the air inside the crate is maintained by frequent 
sprinkling of water over the crates. Care has, however, to be 
taken to see that no portion of the arrow comes in actual contact 
with water, as this ruins the pollen. 

When pollen is required for pollination, each specimen is 
separately taken out, wrappings removed, portion of the stalk with 
the cane })ortion cut off and the arrow supported in a bottle of water 
(Plate X, fig. 5). A fairly warm room without a blow of wind is the 
best place to keep the arrows in. In about half an hour the anthers 
would be seen to come out, dehisce and liberate the pollen very 
miudi as in the field. By testing the liberated pollen for germination 
it has been found that pollen could thus be kept in a viable condition 
for as many as eleven days from the date of cutting the arrow. 
The arrows are to be taken out only as they are needed for pollination 
and about half an hour previous. Actual tests have shown that 
these crates could be sent in ordinary luggage vans without spoiling 
the vitality of the contained pollen. The actual test carried out 
included a railway journey over a distance of 250 miles, lasting 
a whole niglit, and a road journey in an ordinary country cart 
over a distance of ten miles and lasting for a period of four hours 
on a fairly hot day. ’ 

Summary op results obtained. 

1. Sugarcane pollen germinates freely on the live stigmas of 
Datura faatiiostt var. alba, thus yielding a reliable teat for viability. 
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2. Outside the anthers and in the open air, cane pollen begins 
to lose viability rapidly in less than half an hour. Pollination in the 
sugarcane should, therefore, be done as quickly as possible after the 
collection of pollen. 

3. A method is described by which sugarcane pollen could be 
preserved in a viable condition for a period of eleven days. 



STUDIES ON THE DECOMPOSITION OF SOME 
COMMON GREEN-MANURING PLANTS AT 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH IN 
THE BLACK COTTON SOIL OF THE 
CENTRAL PROVINCES * 


HV 

n. V. BAL, L. Ag., 

(fj the Depaiiment of Agriculture, Central Provinces. 

Introduction. 

I UK ()1 green mamires U) l)liu;k cotton soil is an 

agricultural (tperatioji frequently giving rise k> considerable diffi- 
culties. By black cotton soil is understood the black soil prevailing 
throughout a large part of the De(*(;‘au which is generally cro})ped 
with c(dton, jmr {Aitdropogou Sorghum) or some other kharij 
(monsoon) ciop. Where, however, the soil is deep enough and the 
lainfall sufficient, wheat and other rahi (winter) crops can also be 
grown. As a rule, in the area above indicated, irrigation facilities 
are not available for black cotton soil, and the soil matures its 
kharij (!ro}) on the monsoon l ain and its rahi crop on the water stored 
in the soil, together with whatever rain may fall during the rabi 
season. In ri(!e-gi-owing ai’eas where irrigation is possible, the 
i>'pplj‘‘*^tion of green manure and its decomposition can to a large 
extent l)e controlled as it is possible to maintain the moisture 
vouflitions of the soil at any desired state, but such facilities 
l*eing generally absent in the black cotton ’soil tract, green- 
manuring in this tract is not an operation always attended with 
^cccess. Black cotton soil is, however, generally so deficient in 


* Paper read at the Eighth Indian Seionco C'ungrosB, Calcutta, 1021. 
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nitrogen and organic matter that green-manuring is strongly 
indicated, and it was considered that more detailed information 
on the factors governing its successful practice was. required. 

Experiments on the utility of green manures for rahi (Tops on 
the black cotton soil, especially wheat, have been carried out on the 
experimental farms at Nagpur and Hoshangabad since 1904 and 
1909 respectively. The results of these experiments have been 
recorded by Allan^ in his paper on “Green-manuring in the Central 
Provinces.” He points out the importance of the early inversion 
of the green-manuring material and the intimate relationship 
between the rainfall subsequent to ploughing in the green manure 
and the yield of the following rabi crop. He also exj)res8ed the 
opinion that a minimum rainfall of 35 inches was necessary for 
successful green-manuring for rabi crops. 

As regards previous work bearing on the problem dealt with in 
this paper, the papers by Hutchinson and Milligan^ and by Joshi** 
may be mentioned. Hutchinson and Milligan carried out 
laboratory experiments on the decomposition of sauu-hemp at 
various stages of growth and under different conditiouH in Pusa 
soil — a calcareous Gangetic alluvium of a loamy character. They 
considered the quantitative transformation of nitrogen alone. 
Joshi’s work was on the comparative rate of nitrification of different 
green-manuring plants and difierent parts of the plants used as greeu 
manures in Pusa soil. He found from his experiments that the 
more tender and hence more easily decomposable the tissue, the 
slower the nitrification. This is rather contrary to general 
expectation ; in fact, a heavy growth, leafy habit and soft 
non-fibrous character have been taken as indicating a plant easy 
of decomposition resulting in a greater nitrate accumulation. 
(Allan).^ Experiwice in these provinces indicates that the earlier 
the green plants are ploughed in, the better is the succeeding 
rabi crop, but this is not quite in agreement with what 

> Agri, Jour, India, X, p. 380. 

^ Agri. Bes, ItmU Pu9a Bull, 40, 

Agri, Jour. India, Special IndL Science Cougretie No., 1919. 

< Loe, elt. 
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might be expected from the results obtained in laboratory 
experiments with Pusa , soil ( Joshi)^ where a more tender plant 
produced a smaller accumulation of nitrate than a woody plant. 
The relationship between the nature of the growth or maturity of 
a plant and its susceptibility to decomposition in black cotton 
soil has, therefore, been made subject to experiment, and thi® 
paper records the results obtained from a detailed study of the 
following factors connected with the process of green-manuring : — 

(1) The rate of growth of plants used as green manures, 

(2) The composition of the plants at various stages of 

growth. 

(3) The rate of decomposition of the nitrogenous and 

carbonaceous constituents of the plants at various 
stages of growth and of different parts of plants, i.e,, 
leaves and stems. 

(4) The effect of varying proportions of stems on the 

decomposition of leaves. 

Experimental. 

Heeds of saiin-hemp {Crotalaria juncea) and dhaimha {Sesbania 
aculmta) were sown separately in duplicate pots containing black 
cotton soil at the beginning of the monsoon. At the end of two, 
four, six and twelve weeks, plants from duplicate pots of each 
variety were cut and used for the experiments on decomposition. 
With the exception of the experiments on the 12 weeks’ growth of 
sann-hemp which were carried out in the season of 1 920, all the others 
were carried out in 1919. The soil used for both the laboratory 
experiments and the pot cultures was from the Nagpur farm, and a 
description of its physical nature, etc., has been given by the 
writer® in one of his previous publications. It is a typical black 
cotton soil. 

Soil representing 400 grm. of dry soil wt^p mixed thoroughly 
with the required quantity of freshly cut green manure to be tested, 


* hoc, dt. 

* Agri^ Jour* India, Spi'cial Ijid. Soieuoc Congreas Mo., 1910. 
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precautions being taken to secure cut pieces of tke green stuff of a 
uniform length of half an inch. The optimum percentage of water 
favouring decomposition has been found to be 30 per cent., and in 
order to allow for the moisture originally contained in the soil and 
in the green manure all of the 30 per cent, water was not added at 
once, but the deficiency was made up after the moisture 
determinations in the green manures had been made. A fixed 
quantity of nitrogen per ]00 grm. of soil was not taken, but the 
amount of nitrogen added in the form of green manure was 
calculated afterwards when the nitrogen determinatioiis had been 
carried out. Samples for moisture, ash and organic matter 
determinations were always taken immediately after the j)lant8 from 
each individual lot had been cut and while starting the nitrification 
and COo production experiments. The remaining ])ortions of the 
samples were thoroughly dried in an air oven at J00“ ('., ground in 
the sampling mill and kept in stoppei ed bottles for the estimations 
of nitrogen, carbon, etc. 

Had this procedure not l)eeu adopted a good deal of time, 
about 10 hours at least, would have been retpiired for the 
determinations of moisture and nitrogen in older to take a fixed 
quantity of nitrogen per 100 grm. of the soil, thus involving a great 
interval between the time of cutting up the green manure and mixing 
it with the soil, with the consequent loss of moisture. As experience 
of Hutchinson and Milligan^ with sann-hemp and of Whiting and 
Shoonover® with green and (uired tops of (dover shows, this point of 
immediately mixing the cut green stuff with the soil is of very 
great importance. 

Nitrites and nitrates were estimated by the Gries llosvay 
method and the phenol-disulphonic acid method respectively, and 
the amount of ammonia was estimated wherever necessary by the 
usual magnesia method. A detailed description of the process of 
these estimations h'as already been given.® 

^ Loc, eit, 

^ Soil IX, pp. 137-149. 

^ Agri. Jour, India, Special Ind. Science Congress Noo 1919, p. 417. 
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In order to measure the rate of decomposition of the 
carbonaceous matter of the various samples. 100 or 200 grm. 
lots of the soil were taken, mixed with the green manure, 
and water added as described previously in the nitrification 
experiments. The difference of moisture in this case, however, 
was made up immediately after the first CO, estimation, the small 
(Quantity of water required being added by means of a graduated 
j)ippette and mixed with the soil by shaking. Erlenmeyer 
flasks of 500 c.c. capacity, fitted with rubber corks having two 
delivery tubes, one going right up to the bottom while the other 
one remaining nearly half the way inside the flask, were employed 
to hold the soil, 'fhe two ends of the delivery tubes were plugged 
with cotton wool in a fairly loose manner. The flasks were 
(x>nnected with aspirators and every day' 2 litres of air freed from 
CO.J was passed {»ver the soil and into Petencoffer tubes containing 
standard barium hydroxide solution and phenol -phthalein. 

Titrations were done with hydrochlori(; acid. A control 

experiment taking the same quantity of soil and water but no 
green manure was also made with eacdi series of determinations. 

The relative heights and weights of the green-manuring plants 
of varying maturity are given in Table I and a detailed chemical 

Table 1 


Showing average height in inches and average weight in grm. per plant 
of the respective green manures. 




2 WEEKS OLD 

4 WEEKS OLD 

6 WEEKS OLD 

12 WEEKS OLD 

Cirooii iiiunure 

lAveragc Averagt? 

1 height ; weight | 

i 1 

Aveiuge jAverage 
height ; weight 

i 

Average 

height 

Areragc 

W(*ight 

Average 

height 

Average 

weight 

Sann*lip,mp 

1 

15 


24 

4*05 

30 

7*80 

50 

7-0 

iHiainoha 

•• 

10 


u j 

1-17 

10 

1*50 

•• 

•• 
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Table II 


Showing the relative chemical composition oj the various green- 
manuring plants in terms oj percentages calculated on 
fresh green samples. 


Description of the 
manure 

Mois- 
, ture 

Ether 
; ex- 
tract 

(a) 

Pro- 

tein 

L. 

(6) 

Fibre 

1 

A«h ! (c) ! 

& j Carte- X 

sand |hydrate8j 

I 1 

(d) 

C 

(e) 

Organic 

matter 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

! « 

9 

10 

8ann*hemp (2 weeks^ 
growth) .. i 88*5 

0-16 

2*74 

1*81 

1*60 

5*19 

0*44 

5*11 

9*90 

Dhaincha (2 weeks 
growth) 

89*4 

0-19 

3*15 

■ 

0*92 

1*57 

4*77 

0*50 

4*48 

9*03 

Sann-hemp (4 weeks 
growth) .. 82*5 

0-27 

2*79 

5*69 

1*80 

6-05 

0*45 

7-84 

15*70 

Dhaincha (4 weeks 
growth) 

82*() 

0-47 

3*18 1 

4*G8 

1*62 

7-46 

0*51 

7*95 

15-78 

Sann-hemp (0 weeks 
growth) 

74-0 

! 

0-98 

1*99 j 

10*55 

2*62 

9-66 

0-32 

11*15 

22*88 

Dhaincha (6 weeks 
growth) 

79-0 

0-72 

3*13 ■ 

1 

4*69 

1 

2*24 

10-22 

0*50 

9*35 

18*76 

Sann-hemp (12 
weeks growth ) , . 

05*0 

0-47 1 

2*01 

I 

16*56 ! 

1*90 

14-00 

0*32 

1 

15*86 ! 

i 

33*10 

Stems alone from 
sann-hemp (12 
weeks growth) . . 

f4*0 

0-38 

1*44 

19*30 : 

,1*33 

I3-r>."> 

1 

0*23 

1 

1 

16-13 j 

34*67 

Leaves alone tniiii 
sann-hemp (12 
weeks growth) . . 

69-U 

tl-Stj 

4-42 

0*41 

2*90 

1 

16*37 i 

0*71 ■ 

! 

i:h6 

28-10 


(fl) The factor 6*2^5 wan used for ealculaiitig the protein percentage from nitrogen. 

(6) Determined by digestion with acid and alkali of 1*25 percent, strength. 

(c) By difference, 

(d) By combustion. 

(e) Determined by subtracting the total of columns 2 and 6 from 100. 

analysis of the varfous samples is embodied in Table II. The figures 
in Table II show : - 

(1) The percentage of moisture decreases as the green- 
manuring plants advance in age. This decrease 
is not, however, so great in the case of dhaincha as 
in the case of sann-hemp. 
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(2) The percentages of carbon, carbohydrates and fibre 

increase with the age of the plants. 

(3) There is not an appreciable change in the percentage of 

nitrogen due to the increased growth of plants. 

The comparative distribution of the total nitrogen in leave.s 
and stems will be found in Table 111 and the relative proportion 
of leaves and stems in green sann-hemp 6 and 12 weeks old in 
Table IV. 


Tablk 111 


Showing the dixtribationoj the nitrogen expressed as perceiUage oj the 
total nitrogen contained in sann-hemp. 


Xitnigtm 

Nitrogen 

ill 

in 

h'aves 

Htcino 


Sann-hemp ((i week** growth) 

. . oo*!) 

441 

114 
13-7 \ 

1 

middle 




19-0 1 

1^ bottom 

Sann-hemp (12 week?? growth) 

r>2i 

47-9 

' 



Tablk JV 

Showing the proportion of leares to stems in the samples oj green sann- 
hemp in terms oj pereentages. 



Li'aves ! 

Stems 



Sann-hemp (0 weeks growth ) 

411 

08*9 

12-2 1 
18 * 1 ^ 

i top 
middle 




28 * 6 ] 

bottom 

Sann-hemp (12 weeks growth) 

2«'2 ■ 

i 

73*S 

{ 



These figures show that the relation betwe^en the percentages 
of nitrogen in leaves and in stems in the green manure under 
experiment varies but slightly with change in growth but that 
the proportion of leaves to_ stems is greatly reduced as the 
plants agew 
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The comparative rates of decomposition of the nitrogenous 
constituents as measured by the amounts of nitrites and nitrates 
formed in the case of sann-hemp and dhaincha are given in Table VI . 
It is seen from this table that the total percentage of nitrogen 
nitrified in the case of sann-hemp begins to fall as the gi een manure 
advances in age. Hutchinson and Milligan in their experiments 
with Pusa soil found that the maximum percentage of nitrogen 
nitrified after a period of 8 weeks in the case of 4, G and 10 weeks 
grow'th of sann-hemp was 67-8, 50 and 34-5 per cent, respectively, 
while the figures for black cotton soil are 57'3, 3G’l and lG-0 for 4, G 
and 12 weeks growth respectively. Their lesults arc therefore of 
the same order as those described in the present paper. 

Tablk V 


Showing percentage nitrogen nitrified {including nitriten find nitrates) 

in leaves, stents, etc. 




6 WEEKS OLD SANN-JfEMP 

12 WEEKS OLD .SANN-HEMP 



200 gmi. 
soil -f 
10 gnu. 
leaves 

200 grm. 
soil -f 

8 gnu, 
top 
stems 

200 gnn. 
.^oil 

10 grm. 
middle 
stems 

200 grm. 
soil -f 

10 grm. 
bottom 
stems 

400 gnu. 
Hoil 4 

20 grm. 
leaves 

400 i:rm. 
soil -f 
20 grm . 
whole 
stems 

1 

400 gnn. 
soil 4’ 

20 grm. 

' leaves 

4 20 
i grm. 

) whole 









I stem.s 

After 2 weeks 

•• 


.. 



1503 

nil 

8*65 


•• 

36*88 

44-«6 

21*97 

nil 

19*92 

nil 

16*80 


« 


! 

•• 


23*24 

6*66 

i 

; 1 7*61 

„ 8 „ 

•• 

.39-37 i 

1 * 

44*06 

21-97 

nil 


•• 

; 

f* «♦ 

•• 


** 

*• 

•• 

27*20 

11*10 

i 

24*60 

Mg. of nitrogen added per 
100 grm. soil 

26*04 

14*34 

j 

14*56 

i 

12*74 

36*36 

11*66 

t 

46*90 
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Table VI 

Showing the total percentage nitrogen nitrified including nitrites and 

nitrates. 




S ANN -HEMP 


Dhaincha 


400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

] 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm. 

400 grm 


soil-f 

HOil-j- 

soil 4- 

1 soil + 

soil 

.soil + 

soil -f 


21 grin. 

20 grin. 

20 grm. 

' 20 grm. 

21 grm. 

20 grm. 

20 grm. 


green 

green , 

green 

green 

green 

green 

green 


manure 

manure 

manure 

manure 

manure 

manure 

manure 


(2 weeks i 

(4 weeksi 

1(0 weeks (12 weeks 

(2 W(»ekK 

(4 weeks 

(0 weeks 


growth) 

growth) 1 

growth) 

j growth) 

1 1 
1 1 

growth) 
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'Hie following factors require consideration before attempting 
to correlate the gradual fall in the percentage of nitrifiable nitrogen 
with the advance in age of the green crop. The first consideration 
is the relative proportion of leaves to stems, the second, the rate of 
decomposition of the leaves and stems separately, and the third, 
the effect of varying proportions of stems on the decomposition of 
leaves. Results of the experiments that were made to determine 
factors two and three are tabulated in Table V, while Table TV, 
giving the relative proportion of leaves to stems* has already been 
referred to. With these data it is proposed now to discuss the 
various results. •• ■ 

Figures given in Table V show clearly that the nitrogen in 
leaves is more easily nitrifiable than that in whole stems. It is 
also clear that the top portions of the stems are more nitrifiable 
than the bottom portions. 
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In the case of sann-hemp 6 weeks old the percentage of 
nitrogen nitrified after 8 weeks is 36 per cent. (Table VI.) This 
represents the total oxidation of nitrogen in both leaves and 
various parts of stems taken together as they are present normally 
in a fresh sample. Now, if we calculate from the figures given 
in Tables III and V, the total percentage of nitrogen that should 
be nitrified in 8 weeks if the various parts of the plant were 
mixed separately with the soil, the following figures will be 
obtained 

55’9 per cent, of the total nitrogen is in the leaf and 39’37 is 
the maximum percentage of this nitrogen iritrifiable in 8 weeks. 

Therefore = 22*00 represents the nitrogen in the leaf 

which could be nitrified if 100 parts of nitrogen as contained in the 
whole plant were added. Similarly the top, middle and bottom 

parts of stems give — jjg — = 5*09 plus =2*01 plus 

= 0 of nitrogen nitrified. 

iTie sum of these is 29*10 representing the maximum 
nitrifiability of 100 parts of nitrogen in the plant as a whole if all the 
parts are added to the soil .separately. As already stated, a <lirect 
determination shows that 36 per cent, of the nitrogen in the whole 
plant is nitrifiable in 8 weeks. 

This shows that there is no decrease in the maximum percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified in a sample of 6 weeks old sann-hemp when it 
is added as a mixture of leaves and stems to the soil, compared with 
the results obtained when the individual portions are added 
separately. 

In the case of 12 weeks old sann-hemp the maximum percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified after a period of 10 weeks is 16*1, and if 
calculated on the basis of nitrification of the individual parts — 
leaves and stems as in the previous case, it should be as follows : — 

Leaves 14*20 

Stems » 6*32 


Total 


19*62 per cent. 
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Within the limits of experimental error this experiment also 
indicates that the stems of sann-hemp do not to any appreciable 
extent inhibit the nitrification of the leaves as, if this were the case, 
the maximum nitrification of leaves and stems separately would be 
appreciably higher than when the whole plant is added to the soil. 
Further evidence on this point was obtained by reducing the natural 
proportion of leaves to stems {viz., 73 8 to 26‘3 per cent.) to 50 per 
cent, of each. Tliis was done by adding leaves and stems in equal 
quantities to the soil, the quantities taken being 20 grm. each of 
leaves and stems, to 400 grm. of soil. At the same time 20 grm. of 
leaves and 20 grm. of stems were added separately each to 400 grm. 
of soil. 

The actual amount of nitrogen in 5 grm. of leaves and stems 
separately is 35-35 and 11-55 mg. making a total of 46-9. This 
quantit}'^ is that added to 100 grm. of soil. The maximum 
percentage of nitrogen nitrified was 27-2 in the case of leaves and 
1 1-1 in the case of steins. Therefore the total maximum 
nitrifiable nitrogen added to 100 grm. of soil, when both were 

added together, is ^ = 10-9 mg. 46 9 mg. 

of nitrogen in the mixture has. therefore, 10-9 mg. of 
nitrifible nitrogen or or 23-24 per cent. This is the calculated 

figure. The actual experimental figure as in Table V is 24-6, 
showing that within the limits of experimental error the effect of the 
stem on the nitrification of nitrogen in the leaves is unappreciable. 
The nitrogen in the leaves or the stems appears to nitrify to the 
same extent in black cotton soil when the stems and leaves are 
mixed as when they are kept separate. 

These results do not support the statement made by 
-loshi^ in his paper that “ it is the leaves th^t are nitrified in 
the soil, the stems and roots, if anything, inhibiting the nitrate 
lorruation or destroying the nitrates formed from leaves.” If the 
presence of stems resulted in denitrification of the nitrates formed 
from leaves, then nitrites would at some stage probably be found 
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to accumulate. It may, however, be mentioned here that no 
extraordinary accumulation of nitrites was observed in any of 
these experiments in spite of the increasing amounts of stems in 
some of the samples. 

The diminution of nitrifiable nitrogen in sann-hemp of advanced 
age does not therefore appear to be due to any deleterious influence 
of the stems upon the nitrification of leaf nitrogen. Any of the 
following causes may be responsible Avholly or in part for reduced 
nitrification in the matured plant : — 

(1) It is known that the fibre is more resistant to the action of 
micro-organisms than the other constituents of the plant, and any 
nitrogen contained in it would therefore be iix a comparatively 
non-available form. Chemi(!al detenninations made in connection 
with this point showed that in the green sann-hemp of 12 weeks 
growth and in the case of stems alone from the same sample, out 
of the total nitrogen present about 1 1 and 1 8 ])er (tent., respectively, 
was contained in the fibre. Increasing amounts of fibre in the 
sann-hemp as it advances in age would therefore indicate increasing 
amounte of nitrogen becoming more and more resistant to 
decomposition, thus accounting, partly at any rate, for the reduction 
in nitrification in the case of green manures of advanced age. 

(2) It is possible that the increasing amounts of carbohydrates 
(Table II) in the green sann-hemp, as it advances in age, exert some 
deleterious influence on the nitrifiability of the nitrogenous 
constituents or the carbohydrates may stimulate nitrate reduction. 
Though it is true that this is possible in the case of solutions, it is 
doubtful if the same holds good in the case of soil, particularly when 
we consider the relatively small amount of green stuff that is added 
in the usual practice of green-manuring. No definite opinion on this 
point can however be formed at present in the case of black cotton 
soil but, as far as nitrate reduction is concerned, no extraordinary 
accumulation of nitrites was observed in any of these experiments 
in spite of the large amounts of carbohydrates present in some 
of the material under experiment. 

(3) A regular decrease in the moisture content of the green 
manure (Table II) ae it advances in age may be partly responsible 
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for the decrease in nitrification in the’ case of 6 and 12 weeks old 
sann-hemp. It has already been pointed out that artificial drying 
retards the nitrification process as seen from experiments of 
Hutchinson and Milligan’ and those of A. L. Whiting and W. R. 
Schoonover.® The explanatory hypothesis given by Whiting and 
Schoonover in cheir paper is reproduced below as it seems to throw 
some light on this question : 

The change which dehydration (curing) brouglit about in 
the rate of the initial decojnposition (of clover) appears to be 
of ii physical nature only. An explanatory hypothesis is that 
dehydration resulted in a hardening and shrivelling of tissues which 
interferes with the re-entrance of water and consequently delays 
the decomposition because the bacteria must await the softening 
of the tissues before they are able to start their work, while with 
the green no such delay occuis as the cells are already hydrated.” 

In the case of completely dried plants there is a maximum 
amount of dehydration which would exert a maximum deterrent 
effect, while in the case of green sann-hemp advanced in age this 
effect may be on!}' partial. From the figures given in Table VTI 
it will be .seen that, in spite of the increasing percentage of 
carbohydrates with the advance in age of the green sann-hemp, 
there is a gradual reduction in the percentage of carbonaceous 
material decomposed, and this supports the view that, because 
ot the altered physical condition of the various plant constituents 
ill mature sann-hemp, decomposition by micro-organisms is not 
easily carried out. 

In the ab8en(;e of any other direct evidenc(‘ it is not possible to 
say which of the two factors mentioned above, the formation of 
resistant nitrogenous substances or the hardening of the plant 
t issues by partial drying, is more responsible for the reduction in 
nitrification of mature sann-hemp. 

Prom the results given in Tables VI and VII, *it is seen that the 
'uore succulent the sann-hemp plants are, as determined from the 


' Loc. cit 
* l4uc. oi(. 
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high percentages of moisture, low percentages of fibre and shortness 
of period of growth, the more easily are their various constituents 
decomposed. 

In the case of dhaincha there is practically no decrease in the 
rate of nitrification as the plants advance in growth. This can be 
explained if we observe the relative growth and height of the sann- 
hemp and dhaincha plants given in Table I and their compositions as 
given in Table II. It is seen that there was not any marked growth 
of the dhaincJia plants and at the same time the range of variation 
in the percentages of fibre and moisture in the various stages of 
growth was not very great when compared with similar figures for 
sann-hemp. The opinion was given previously that a gradual 
decrease in the moisture content and an increasing ])roportion of 
non-available nitrogen due to the rise in fibre content are largel}’ 
responsible for the decrease in nitrification of sann-hemp plants as 
they advance in grov'th. This is further supported by the results 
obtained from the experiments with dhaincha. The fact that 
dhaincha is a slow' grower in early stages as compared with saim- 
hemp under conditions prevailing witli black cotton soil is 
well known and is also mentioned by Allan^ in his paper on “ (Ireen- 
manuring in Central Provinces.” Dhaincha hdkB, how'ever, certain 
advantages in resisting excessive moisture, and hence it is used as a 
green-manuring crop in some paddy-growing tracts and in the case 
of other crops w'here a sufficient time can be allowed for its full 
growth before it is turned into the soil as a green manure. 

Having dealt w'ith the decomposition of the nitrogenous 
constituents of plants used as green manure, we shall now consider 
the decomposition of the carbon constituents. 

Determinations of C0| w’ere made daily until the amount of 
CO, produced decreased (considerably below that given ofi on the 
first day. The results of decomposition of sann-hemp as measured 
by the rate of CO, •production per day are given in Table VII. 

These results show a regular fall in the percentage of carbon 
oxidized as the age of the sann-hemp advances and are therefore 


Xoe. 
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parallel to those of nitrification but the duration of these experiments 
was from 1 5 to 20 days only. Experiments with 6 weeks old sann- 
hemp could not be completed but the results are given so far as 
available. 

Potter and Sn 3 "(leri, in their experiments on the decomposition 
of carbon in green and dried plants, carried on their determinations 
for from 53 to 210 days, and found there was not any very great 
difference in the total percentage of carbon oxidized whether the 
green manure Avas added green or dry. Recent work by White® 
also shoAVS only 3 3 pei- cent, more total organic matter oxidized 
AA’hen green manure is added fresh than AA'^hen added drj% the 
determinations being c.ontinued for 9 mouths. The decrease in the 
rate of oxidation of carbon AV'itli the im^rease of maturit}'^ of the 
sauii-hemp, as found l>y the author, ma_A' therefore be in the earlier 
.stages of dec.omj)osition only. 

From the experiments under consideration it is seen that 
during a period <*f uearl v 3 weeks the det^ompo.sition of the leaves of 
luaturc saun-liemp pr<»duces tAA'ice as luucli car))on dioxide as that 
of the st<uns, calculated on e(jual AA'eights of carbon in the leaves 
and stems sep.Hiately. 'Chis indicates that AA'hen the plant is 
l^Aveeks <dd the leaf carbon is more readily oxidized than that in 
the .stems. 

The presence of stems does Jiot appear' to affect the oxidation 
(d' leaf carbon as the folloAA'ing figures shoAV : -- 
5 grm. leaves alone per 1 00 grm. soil gave off 183’1 mg. C as CO, 
5grm. stems , „ . 128*2 mg. C as CO, 

Total ^ 311*3 


A mixed sample of 5 grm. leaves plus 5 grm. stems per 100 grm. 
soil gave off 298*1 mg. C as CO, or 20*16 per cent. Calculations 
made from the individual results of leaves and^tems given above 
diow that 21*06 per cent, of th6 carbon should have been oxidized, 


* Jour, Agri* Beseareh^ XI, pp. 677-698* 

* Jour, Agri, Reaeareh^ XIII, pp* 171«-197* 
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a difference wliicli within the limits of experimental error cannot be 
said to indicate any effect of stems on the oxidation of leaf carbon. 

Similar results were obtained in the case of a normal sample of 
green manure 12 weeks old containing 26-2 per cent, leaves and 73'8 
per cent, stems. The maximum percentage of carbon that should 
be oxidized in a normal sample of 12 weeks old sann-liemp, if 
calculated from the individual figures for leaves and stems, comes 
to 18 per cent, whereas the percentage actually found is 2r2 
per cent. As in the case of nitrogen oxidation, also the carbon in 
the leaves or the stems appears to oxidize to the same extent 
when the stems and leaves are mixed as wheii they are kept 
separate. 

The rate of oxidation of carbon in dhaincha is given in Table 
VTTT. These results show that there is a similar decrease in the 
oxidation of carbon in dhaincha as in the case of sami-hemp. The 
results for the 6 weeks old plant cannot be taken as entirely 
comparable as the experiments could not be carried through 
completely. 

While these results throw some light on the quantitative rate 
of decomposition of the nitrogenous and carbonaceous constituents 
of the green-manuring plants, they also support the field 
experiments carried out in these provinces and summarized by 
Allan^. showing that sann-hemp of about (5 weeks growth is in a 
condition to undergo rapid decomposition and so become of value 
to the succeeding rahi crop. The moisture factor must, however, 
not be overlookefl. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my best thanks to Mr. A.li.l’. 
Aiyer, Offg. Agricultural (Jhemist, for providing some of the 
chemical analyses quoted in this paper. 


Summary. 

1. Observations on the rate of growth of sann-hemp 
(Crotalaria juncea) and dhaincha {Sesbania aculeata) in black cotton 
soil show that the latter is a comparatively slow grower in its 
initial stages. 


• Itoe. eit. 
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2. It is seen that as the green plants advance in age the 
proportion of leaf to stem decreases and the percentages of dry 
matter and fibre increase. 

3. It is seen that the earlier sann-hemp is used as green 
manure the more rapid is the decomposition of its carbonaceous 
and nitrogenous constituents. With dhaincha, however, there was 
no marked decrease in the rate of nitrification of the comparatively 
older plants, though there was a certain amount of decrease in the 
<lecomposition of carbonaceous constituents. 

4. Nitrogen in the leaves of sann-hemp is more easily nitrified 
than that in stems. 

5. Stems of sann-hemp do not appear to have any retarding 
effect on the <lecomposition of sann leaves in black cotton soil. 

6. The slowness of decomposition in full-grown green sann 
plants is not due to any effect cd the increasing proportion of 
stems on leaves. It may l)e due to the (;hange in composition of 
the plants and siuih alterations which take })lace in the physical 
condition of the plant tissues owing to a large reduction in the water 
content. Plant tissues partially dried owing to advance in age 
require time to absorb water from the .soil and thus become suscept- 
ible to attack by soil micro-organisms. 
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A DISEASED CONDITION OF RICE. 


I»Y 


F. J. F. SHAW, D.So., A.R.C.S., F.L.S., 

Second Impend Mycdogist. 

A RKCBNT publication^ from the United States des(Ti))cs a 
diseased condition of irrigated rice whicli resembles that which has 
sometimes been observed in India in specimens submitted for 
mycological examination. The disease is named straighthead ” of 
rice and is stated to be one of the most destructive diseases of 
irrigated rice in the southern part, of the United States. The chief 
symptom, from which the name is derived, is that the riceheads, or 
panicles, are nearly sterile and remain erect when mature. In severe 
cases plants even fail to head. All parts of the plants, however, may 
be affected. The leaves are said to be greener and somewhat stiffer 
than normal, and diseased plants remain green long after Jiormal 
plants are mature and dead. There is an abundanco of large roots, 
but few' small roots and root hairs are developed. 

The disease is said to be (caused by certain unfavourable soil 
conditions, all attempts to find a parasitic organism having failed. 
The unfavourable condition of the soil is attributed to decaying 
organic matter, which produces a condition that allows an excess 
of water to be takesp into the soil. The air is thus pressed out of the 
soil and, in the resulting lack of aeration, the root .system fails to 
develop normally, disturbing the nutrition of the plant and causing 
the formation of empty grains. Hence the plants remain sterile 
and straighthead is the result. Straighthead is therefore attributed 


^ Stmighthoad of Bioe and Its Control. V, S, A. Dept. Agri. Farmers' Bull 1212. 
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to lack of aeration in the soil and is said to be prevented by a proper 
system of irrigation and drainage, recommendations which have 
recently been advanced as a cure for “ wilt ” of indigo in Bihar. 

The explanation of straighthead which is advanced in the paper 
under review is a purely physical one. If we admit that lack of soil 
aeration is the cause of straighthead, it is by no means improbable 
that the deficit of oxygen is due to more complex causes than are 
suggested. The presence of decaying organic matter would at least 
suggest that bacterial activity may result in the production of toxins, 
aiul tliat the benefits of aeration are due rather to the oxidation 
of these toxms than to the direct supply of oxygen to the plant. 
In paddy growing in swamp soils it has been shown that the 
action of an algal growth on the surface, combined with a slow 
downward percolation of water, results ultimately in an increase of 
root aeration. The downward ])ercolation of water is a necessary 
condition for the health of the crop. The fact that in some 
parts of India large quantities of green leaf are puddled into 
the soil is in contradiction to the view that decaying organic matter 
produces a soil condition injurious tt^ paddy. However, it cannot 
be denied that a condition of paddy similar to that described as 
straighthead is by no means scarce in India. 

In India a considerable proportion of the specimens showing 
tills condition come from the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinces. A small percentage of these specimens are 
parasitized by Sclerotium Oryzce Catt. but in the remainder no 
causal organism has been found. In other cases, from the Punjab, 
Burma and Assam, paddy showing these sj^anplouxs has been foimd 
infected with a fungal parasite, probably a species of Cephalosporium. 
'I’he part which this fungus may play in causing paddy disease is at 
present obscure but, allowing for a proportion, of damage due to 
these parasites, there remains in specimens from the above areas and 
from Bihar and Orissa and Kashmir a considerable amount of disease 
for which at present a satisfactory explanation, on a parasitic basis, 
is lacking. 

In Italy the disease known as “ brusone ” has been attributed 
<o the attack of Pincularia Oryzce. This fungus is occasionally the 
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cause of serious damage to paddy in certain areas in Madras, and is 
also known in Japan, and is doubtless reoponsible for a proportion 
of the damage known as brusone.” The symptoms of “ brusone ” 
are a reddening of the plant, feeble development of the fine root 
system and lack of grain, the last two characters agreeing with 
the chief symptoms of straighthead. Brizi in a series of water 
cultures showed that a diseased condition of paddy could be produced 
by want of aeration, the condition of the roots in the non-aerated 
cultures resembling that of the roots of plants suffering from 
“ brusone.” Further experiments showed that the addition of an 
alga to non-aerated water cultures, in which the liquid contained a 
little CO2 in solution, enabled the plants to produce a healthy 
growth. Brizi concluded that the algal film present on the surface 
of paddy field.s must consume much of the OOj given off by the 
roots and largely' increase the quantity of dissolved oxygen in the 
water. He states that “ brusone ” is generally'' worse in compact 
impermeable soils and especially in the presence of excess of organic 
manures which in their putrefaction lead to intense reduction. 

The important fact which emerges from these experiments by 
Brizi is that a diseased condition of paddy has been shown 
to be dependent upon a deficiency in the supply of oxygen to the 
roots. This however can scarcely be accepted as an explanation of 
“ brusone”, as not all impenneable soils produce this condition and 
the disease is also known to occur on percolating soils. More 
extensive knowledge of the biochemical processes involved in the 
activity of the micro-organisms of soils is required before we can 
postulate any general cause for this group of diseases. 



IMPRESSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
POTATO CONFERENCE, LONDON, 
NOVEMBER 1921. 


BY 

W. HURNS, D.Sc., 

Economic Bolanist to the (tovernment oj Bombay. 

Thk First lnt<“ruiiti(>iuil Conference dealing witli the potato, 
its culture, hreeding. (•oniinerce au<l diseases was lield in London on 
November 10, 17 and IK, 1921. This conference owed its being to 
the Jioyal Horticultural Society, acting iji conjunction with the 
Miiiistry of Agriculture. The meetings proper of the conference 
were held in the lecture room of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
building in Vincent. Square, that Mecca of British horticultui’ists. 
A full account of the conference will appear in the publications of 
ihe Society shortly, and it is understood that the papers read will 
also be printed in bdl. It is not the purpose of the writer to go 
into exhaustive detail regarding either papers or discussions, but 
merely to mention various points which struck him personally. 

A limited number of galley proofs of papers were available at 
the beginning of each meeting. The readers of papers did their 
best to be brief, often omitting considerable passages (which were 
of course in type), but even with this abbreviation one felt that one 
would have liked more time for discussion. Such opportunities 
lor the exchange of views between workers in, different countries 
iJ'e so rare. One would have liked, too, some additional tune for 
' he informal exchange of views. 

Experience of this and other conferences forces one to the 
ouclusion that all papers should be circulated to members at least a 

( m ) 
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week before the meetings and that the whole time of meetings should 
be devoted to discussion led off by some chosen speakers. 

In the discussions there revealed itself the old antagonism 
between the practical man and the scientist. This was good natured 
certainly, but unmistakable. 

The farmer who grows potatoes for profit and the firms or 
individuals who produce new strains for commercial purposes are 
fairly well satisfied with themselves and not fully convinced of the 
necessity of more science. The attitude is perfectly just, since if 
the scientific man is not indispensable he is not wanted at all. In 
the combating of diseases the help of the scientist is, one thinks, 
always welcome, if he can give some real remedy or show that he is 
on the way to a remedy. In the realm of breeding, so far as the 
potato is concerned, the commercial grower has certainly done 
wonders, and the scientific student of the genetics of potatoes is 
only a little way on the road yet. In this matter as in others, and 
in all countries, it seems to the writer that the scientific man has to 
make known even yet what the method of science is in order that he 
may convince the public who pay him that with this method 
results are certain and that when the results are obtained progress 
even in the directions in which practical men have done most is 
bound. to be both more rapid and more secure. 

The help which the scientific man can give was well illustrated 
in the discussion on bud variation of potatoes. There has been 
considerable discussion of this point in gardening papers recently 
with a good deal of argument both for and against. This discussion 
was renewed at the meetings of the conference. By bud variation 
in the potato has been so far meant bud variation in tubers, t.e., 
the production of aberrant tubers. Now there is no a priori reason 
why this should not occur but satisfactory. 

There is no reason why the practical man should not use the 
scientific method . *£^8 results would be no less good and his explana- 
tions of them would be not only sounder but such as would lead 
himsdf and others further along the line of powers over nature. 

Much of the interest ot tiie meeting was centred on wart disease. 
This has not yet been found in India, and the statement of the 
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Indian delegation to this effect elicited the fact that wart disease is 
also unknown in France although it has been open to infection from 
potatoes imported from Britain and from the crops grown by the 
Germans during their occupation. No Italian delegate being 
present, it was impossible to learn directly whether Italy, the source 
of most of the Indian seed potatoes, was, like France, also free from 
wart. There is something here rather mysterious. 

The discussion brought out clearly the fact that the causes of 
immunity to wart are not known. One pathologist put forw'ard 
the theory that immunity might not be permanent and might break 
dov\’n. In this direction there is certainly room for much funda- 
mental research. The potato blight due to Phytophihora infestans 
(Avhich does ixot trouble the potato crop in the plains of India) was 
the subject of some discussion. The oospores of this fungus have 
now been found and they or the perennating myceUum or both 
may be responsible for the passing on of the disease from one season 
to another. 

The experiments on the inheritance of wart, disease described 
are too immature yet to permit of any definite opinion, but the 
extraordinary fact was put before the meeting that both immime 
and susceptible varieties produce a progeny in which some seedlings 
are susceptible and some immune. 

Until a true breeding immune or susceptible race is discovered, 
therefore, it is impossible to analyse satisfactorily the genetic 
constitution of the commercial varieties, many if not most of them 
being of very mixed descent. 

Of the other diseases dealt with, the obscure group including 
mosaic and leaf curl attracted a good deal of attention, the more 
because the well-known Dutch scientist. Dr. Quanjer, whose work on 
these diseases is well known, was there in person to deal with the 
subject. These diseases have not been noticed by workers in India 
as far as the writer is aware, * 

The Indian delegation put before the conference their difficulties 
regarding soil fungi and storage rots but there was very little discus- 
sion on these matters. It is worth noting that India was the only 
tropical country represented, and as the problems of potato growing 
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in the tropics are undoubtedly special there was not so mpch discus* 
sion on the tropical aspects of the various questions. 

This is not to be taken as meaning that the Indian point of view 
did not receive attention. Throughout the conference the Indian 
delegation were heard with interest, and in the first meeting the 
writer was specially called on to explain the Indian situation. 

The commercial uses of the potato were dealt within a com- 
prehensive paper. Out of this paper and the distrussion following it 
appeared that in Britain the production of potato farina has been a 
failure, while on the Continent, and particularly in Holland, it has 
been successful. .Japanese competition, however, was now tending 
to interfere with the Dutch industry. One wishes that one could 
have heard someone who had actually been in the business. 

The question of degeneration of varieties received considerable 
attention. The opinion was expressed by a representative of the 
breeding industry that it did not matter if a variety lasted only 20 
years or so, as there would be many new varieties in the market l)y 
that time to take its place. Several scientists gave evidence that 
degeneration is a result of disease infection. The matter is another 
of the questions on which we cannot be said to have reached finality. 

In conclusion, one may hope that this will not be the last of 
these conferences. The meeting of scienth ts and practical men of 
various countries is most valuable. The only thing necessary is 
that they should meet as much as possible during the time of the 
conference. 



CONDITIONS INFLUENCING THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF GRAIN SMUT {BPHACELOTHECA SORGHI) 

OF JOWAR {SORGHUM) IN INDIA.* 


BY 

0. S. KULKARNI, M.Ag., 

AssislatU Professor of Mycology, Agricultural College, Poona. 

This i.s tlic (!ommone.st sn\ut of jouvr in India, as in most 
countries where the crop is cultivated. Tt is also the most destructive 
disease in this (country causing enormous losses, especially in 
Bombay, Madras, ( 'entral Proviju^es and Burma. It is, however, verj' 
scarce, at any rate not so abumlant, in tlie Indo-Gangetic plains 
(ioraprising the provinces of Sind, the Punjab, the United Provinces 
and Bihar, though it is met with in the submontane parts of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab. In a previous publication,^ on 
tlie evidence obtained from the germination study of the spores 
of this fungus, it was suggested that temperature had an important 
bearing on the occurrence of the disease. ^Phe results of the 
potculture experiments carried out since then have given ample 
proofs of this fact and they have been confirmed by field trials. 
'I’he account given below contains the details. 

In order to follow these experiments a shqrt. account of the 
results of the previous work* will be necessary and therefore has 
been quoted. . 


* Paper read at the Eighth ladian Soienoe Congress, Calcutta, 1021. 

* Kullcartu, Q. S. Stnuts of Jowat {Sorghum) in the Bombay Presidency. Pum Agn. Res. 
huit, BuU, 7^, p. 13. 

^ Ibid, pp« 12 and 13. 
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“ In the case of grain smut infection occurs with seed-borne 
spores. The germ-tube of the spore or of the sporidium comes 
in contact with the young cells of the seedling. Entry is 
effected by the hyphse growing through the epidermal cells of the 
primary shoot below the soil level, and the susceptibility is limited 
to the period of about 2 to 6 days between the moment of 
germination and the emergence of the first green leaf from its 
colourless sheath. This period varies somewhat according to 
temperature.” 

“ At low temperatures joioar will germinate very slowly. Its 
rate of germination increases as the temperature rises and is at its 
optimum at 36°C. to 40 Thus at 16°C. it takes from 4 to 0 days 
for the first leaf to appear. At 20® to 23°C. it requires 3 to 4 days, at 
30®C. 2 to 3 days, and at 37“C. Ij to 2 days. The spores of the 
grain-smut germinate quite easily at moderate temperatures. 
The optimum temperature is 20® to 23 ®C., below or above which 
the rate of germination falls. At 16°C. about 70 per cent, of 
the spores germinate, at 20° to 23 °C. about 90 per cent., at 
30®C. about 60 per cent, and at 37°C. only 1 to 2 per cent., wliile 
at 40®C. nil. If the temperature of germination be compared 
for the spores and the jowar seeds, it is found that infection is 
most Ijkely to succeed at moderate temperatures, say, between 
16®C. and 30°C., at which the spores germinate very freely, while 
the growth of the jotrnr seedling is retarded so that the susceptible 
stage is prolonged.” 

Usually jowar is sown in India in June- July, when the average 
temperature of the places where jotrnr is cultivated, viz., in Bombay, 
Madras, Central Provinces and Burma, is between 21° and 30°C. 
This temperature being most favourable for the spores to germinate, 
jowar grows up rather slowly and consequently the susceptible 
stage is prolonged and infection is more certain. In the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, however, where the average temperature for these 
months is between 30° and 40°C., which is too high for the spores to 
germinate but more favourable for the rapid growth of jotoar 
seedlings, the siisceptible stage is passed over soon, and therefore 
infection is very little. „ 
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In order to test this assumption, pot experiments were done 
in the Mycological Laboratory of the Agricultural College, Poona. 
A small quantity of jo%oar seed was taken and was infected with 
the fresh spores of the grain smut. 

Infection was done by sprinkling the spores on the grain. 
The seed was then sown into two pots. One pot was incubated 
at 40°C. for three days, and the other at 25°C. which was the room 
temperature of the laboratory. On the fourth day the pots were 
taken out and the seedlings were transplanted in big pots, and were 
kept under observation till the plants flowered. The results were 
as under : — 


Serial No. 

Pot No. 1 
.. 2 .. 
M O 3 .. 

M 4 .. 

» „ I 

2 .. 
„ 3 .. 

n 4 .. 


No. of plants 
in each pot 

20 ^ 

13 

14 

22 , 

17 

12 

21 

14 


No. of smutted 
plants 


nil 


9 

6 

12 

9 


Remabxls 


1 


■ I ' At the time ot germination incubated 
I > at 40*^0. for tlireo days, aftervyax^ 
transplanted into four pots. 


At tno time of germination men Dated at 
the room temperature of the laboratory, 
viz,, 26 T., and then transplanted into 
four pots on the fourth day. 


J 


In the first series of pot experiments there was no smut attack, 
since no infection took place as the spores do not* germinate at 40 ®C. 
t emperature, while in the second series the attack was due to the 
tree germination of spores at the low temperature of 25®C. It thus 
clearly shows that temperature is a limiting factor to the smut 
attack of jowar crop. 
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Field experiments. 


These experiments were carried out at Pusa * in Bihar, and at 
the Government farms at Larkhana and Jacobabad in Sind, with 
the following results. 


Place 

Treatment of | 
seed j 

1 i 

' Average temperature j 
. at the sowing time 

! 1 

Percentage of 
attack 


Experiments 

in 1918. 


Pusa plot 

Seed was mixed 
with spores 
before sowing 1 

1 27''to32*C. from 20th 

1 to 3*)th Junp, 1018. 

12 

Larkhana plot 

IJo. 

i 

20®to34®C. from2‘>nd ' 
to .2<>th July, 1918. 

10 

Poona Colle^f» Farm plot 
(Control). 

Do. .. 1 

27 *0. from 2ftth to 29th 
June, 1918. 

:i2 

Exferiments in 1920. 


Jacobabad plot • • . . i 

Seed was mixed 
with spores 
liefore sowing 

: SCtotOT. from llth 
i to Uth July, 1020. 

nil 

Poona Ollege Farm plot (Control) 

Do, 

25 ®C. from lOth to 2l8t 
June, 1920. 

65 


Smut appeared on the Pusa and Larkhana plots in 1918 owing 
to the exceptionally lowr temperatures that prevailefl at sowing 
time. The degree of attack was, however, much less as compared 
with that of the control plot where it was 32 per cent. The results 
of 1920 at Jacobabad are, however, quite definite. Smut attack 
was nil owing to the high temperature at sowing time, while it was 
considerable in the control plot (65 per cent.) 

These experiments, therefore, both in pot and field, go t*' 
show that tem'peraiure is the controlling factor in the distribution cl 
the ^ain smut in^ India. 

*Wiiter’8 thftnki are doe to Dr, Butler, Imperial Mycologitt, Puee, end to the Farm 
Superintendents of Lnrkh&fm and Jacobabad for having carried out the deid cxperimetitc* 






^Mertd ^rtide 

THE PROBLEM OF THE MHTCHWEED * 

BY 

Tr. TT. \V. PEARSON, Sc.D., F.L.S, 

General. 

Tiik wntolnvood (Sf.rifjn Jutea. Lonr. ), also IcnowTi in various 
(listrit'ts as Oio rodw'od, rooildocm. rooibosclijp. moalie-gift , isona, 
molvaiio, etc., is a root parasite belonging to the family Scrophnla- 
riaceae, which includes many o1 her species living in the same manner. 
These are all flowering ])lants whose roots become intimatelyattached 
to those of other plants, from whirdi they derive some or all of the 
food material which they require. The loss of material which is 
thus suffered by the plant attacked (the “ host ” plant) causes it 
permanent injury; its growth and development are impeded, and 
frequently it dies before reaching the seed -bearing stage. 

These root parasites are very numerous and are found in all 
the habitable parts of the world. In a state of nature, growing 
upon wild plants native in the same locality, they are not as a 
rule productive of great harm. A condition of equilibrium, resulting 
from a long-continued struggle for existence between contending 
species, has been established. The host plants are able to hold 
their own against the parasite ; on the other hand, the parasite, 
increasing perhaps at one period aiul waning at another, continues 
to exist and set seed. But when new land is cultivated these condi- 
tions of equilibrium are destroyed. If the crop grown on newly 
'uoken soil should be a suitable host, the parasite, once established 
it, is likely to increase and multiply very much more rapidly than 


• Dept. Agri, Union of Soulk Africa Bull. 40. 
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ever before ; and if the crop is cultivated over a wide area it may 
quickly spread over a whole country. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising that, with the rapid extension of agriculture during recent 
years, parasites of various kinds and root parasites in particular, 
formerly imknown, have many of them become of great economic 
importance. In South Africa there are perhaps 150 species of root 
parasites growing wild upon the native vegetation in various parts 
of the country. So far only one of them, the witchweed , has become 
well known as a parasite upon cultivated field crops. At least two 
others, however, occur occasionally, and there are others which may 
at any time force themselves upon the attention of the farmers of 
the country. 

The witchweed is probably a true native of South Africa. 
It occurs quite commonly in uncultivated land as a parasite upon 
various native grasses in Zululand and Natal and, occasionally, in 
the Transvaal. It is, hownver, probable that originally it was 
confined to the south-eastern coast belt and has spread inland mth 
the extension of maize cultivation. It occurs also abundantly in 
Tropical Africa, Egypt, Madagascar, Arabia, Ceylon, Bengal, 
Punjab, Sind, Deccan, Siam, Java, and China. Outside Africa it 
apparently does not inflict serious injury upon any field crop, though 
in India it is said to be of common occurrence in the rice-fields. 

The root parasites may be divided into three classes, according 
to the extent of their parasitism and of the injury which they inflict 
upon their hosts. Very many of them — the least harmful — 'are green 
plants, with small but green leaves which take little more than water 
from their hosts ; such, for example, is the common English wayside 
weed popularly known as the eyebright.” Others are at first 
subterranean, subsisting entirely at the expense of the host plant 
for a few weeks, mbnths, or years ; at length the stem appears above 
the ground, develops green leaves, produces flowers and seed, and 
then dies. To this class the witchweed belongs ; for a period varying 
from six weeks to three months its sickly white stems are not .seen 
above the ground ; their growth is supported entirely by the host 
plant. It is during this first part of its life that the greatest harm 
is suffered by the maize. There is a third class whose members never 
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become green at all ; these are fed entirely by the host plants, and 
they are therefore more injurious than either of the two preceding 
classes. An example of these is the broomrape {Orohanche), which 
within recent years has done great damage to hemp, tobacco, and 
other crops in the southern United States and elsewhere. 

The witchweed is now very widely distributed throughout 
the maize-growing districts in South Africa. As a parasite on the 
maize it is reported to occur in the following localities : — 


Natal. 


Alcxatidp*- 

Ipolclot' 

New Hanover. 

Alfred. 

Ixo])o. 

NIcandlila. 

Bergville. 

Klip River. 

Paul pie tewbeigr 

Camperdown 

Lions River. 

Riciiiitoud. 

Diiridca 

Lower Til gcla. 

Umgeni. 

Entoiijancni. 

Liwer Uinzimkulu. 

Uinlazi. 

Eshowe. 

Mahlabatini. 

Umvoti. 

Eitcoiirt. 

Mtiinzini. 

Utrecht, ^ 

Hel|iinakaar. 

Nd wand wo. 

VryheicL 

Hlabisa, 

Newcastle. 

Weenen. 

Luanda. 




Transvaal. 


Aapietr River 

Klip River (2). 

Sccococni. 

Amsterdam. 

Krugersdorp, 

Selons River. 

Barberton. 

Lake Chri.Si5ic. 

Springbok Flatfu 

Betbal. 

Mapoch 

Steel poort. 

Broil k!)orst.«pruit. 

Nylstn/om. 

Steen koolsprnib 

Carolina. 

Olirig'tad. 

Swartruggeus. 

Elands llivor 

Olifants River. 

Upper Schoouspniit. 

Gat^rand. 

Palala. 

Watcrval. 

Groot ^larico. 

Piet Relief 

White River. 

Hex River. 

Potgictcr. 

Wit waters Ixirg. 

Highveld (2). 

Roodekopi>eu. 

Witwatersrand. 

Kleiu SpcloukcD. 

Saltpan. , 

Wood bush. 



Orange Free State. 

» 

Kxoouatad. 

Ventersburg. 

VreQo. 


Cape Province. 

Fort Boaufort. 

In spite of tlus very wide distribution in South Africa there are 
still many maize-growing districts in which the witchweed is not 
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known to have appeared or occurs so sparingly that it attracts no 
attention. This is particularly the case on the high veld and in the 
Cape Province*. Among the natural checks to its spreading, 
differences of temperature and of soil are probably paramount. 
The critical temperatures for the germination of the seed are not at 
present determined ; it is hoped that definite information regarding 
this question will be obtained shortly. The question of the effects of 
soil differences will be referred to later. 

In addition to the maize, it also finds favourable host plants in 
the sugarcane and the kaffir corn. At Potchefstroom it grows on 
the fodder-grass Paspalum dilatatuni) and in one single instance it 
was foimd to have established itself upon the monkey-nut. These 
host plants and the native grasses on which it occurs so ubuiulantly 
in the wild and semi-wild states are, however, none of them so 
favourable for its growth as the maize. It will be noted tliat it shows 
a marked preference for members of the grass family, and that it has 
become established upon at least one fodder-grass (Faspdlum) of 
recent introduction into South Africa. Therefore, quite indepen- 
dently of its effects upon the maize, this parasite is deserving of 
careful attention. Any new fodder-grass may furnish a host as 
favourable to the demands of the witchweed as the msijize itself. 
The parasitism of the witchweed upon the maize has become very 
serious, because for at least thirty years no serious attempt has 
been made to deal with it, and it has been allowed to spread over 
the country almost imnoticed. If the matter had been taken in 
hand some years ago, the difficulty of dealing with it w^ould have 
been very much less than it is now. If, therefore, it .shows any 
sign of growing luxuriantly upon a new crop, energetic; measures for 
effecting its eradication should be adopted without delay. 

The general appearance of the witchweed will be familiar 
to most growers of maize. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ During the first few weeks of its 

existence it does not come above ground at all. Its stems and 


^ No inionnAtioa regarding the native territories is available. 
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minute leaves have no green colour ; they are living entirely at the 
expense of the maize plant, causing a very serious drain upon its 
resources. If the maize plant is infected in the seedling stage, this 
drain comes at a time when it is least able to meet it ; it is still a 
young plant needing all the food it can get for the purposes of its 
o^vn growth. Therefore we have a combination of circumstances 
calculated to cause the maximum of harm to the maize, viz., a 
hungry parasite relying entirely upon the host plant for its food ; a 
host plant hastening to establish itself, having no reserves from 
which to meet these demands, and therefore compelled to satisfy 
them at the expense of its own gi-owth and development. Conse- 
quently by the time that the witchweed appears above the ground 
the damage is done. 


Botanical investigation. 

The way in which the witchweed attaches itself to the mealie 
root was described by Mr. Fuller.^ A number of branches from the 
lower part of the plant spread out in the soil and produce bell-shaped 
out-growths (haustoria), whi(^h fit closely on the surface of the root. 
From the mouth of the “ bell ” there arise out-growths which pierce 
the tissues of the maize nearly to the centre of the root and absorb 
its juices. 'Phe detailed structure of the haustorium and of the 
connection which it establishes with the tissues of the mealie root 
have been studied by Miss Stephens,* These structures resemble in 
all essentials those of the haustoria of many other root parasites. 
It is, however, necessary to refer to them here in order to make it 
clear that when once the connection is established nothing can 
be done to save the plant that is attacked. The disturbance caused 
in the soil by the ordinary methods of cultivation undoubtedly 
gi ves momentary relief by breaking some of these connections, but 
when the underground top of a young witchweed plant is broken 
cff, the lower part branches more profusely, and, in the end, the 
number of connections established may even be greater than it was 

^ Fuller, C. Firti BtpoH of the QcvtrnmtrU EmomohgieU NakUt 1899-1000, pp. 20^22, 
^‘late V. 

* Stephens, £. L. AnnaU of Botany^ XXVI, p. 1067. 
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before. It is hardly necessary to point out that the damage to the 
maize bears a rough proportion to the number of connections ; two 
equal holes in the bottom of a water-tank udll empty it more rapidly 
than one. 

Since, then, we can do little or nothing for the host plant when it 
is attacked, we must consider whether it is possible to prevent the 
attack. To this end it is necessary to investigate the whole 
life -history of the parasite, particularly that part of it which 
immediately precedes infection. 

It was quite clear at the beginning of this investigation that the 
maize became infected through the seed of the witchweed, but it 
was not certain that this was the only method of infection. This 
doubt has now been settled. The witchweed plant dies when it 
has set its seed, or when the maize plant on wliich it is living dies. 
It is a true parasite and has not the power to become a saprophyte, 
like the maize, therefore, it is an annual*, and at the end of the 
season leaves nothing except the seed with which to start the next 
year’s crop. Whether it is an annual in the wild state is not 
known. If not, then it has become one in adapting itself to live 
as a semi-parasite upon an annual host. This simplifies the 
problem to some extent, for it enables us to concentrate our 
attention on the seed. 

The first points then to be investigated are the distribution and 
germination of the witchweed seed and the conditions which control 
them. Some of the characters of the seed have already been 
mentioned. It is very small and light (Fig. 1) ; it is produced in 
enormous numbers. Its dark coloured coat is rough and sculptured 
(Fig. 1 ). Mixed with a dark soil, it is quite indistinguishable, except 
by the aid of the microscope. These facts give a clue to the means 
by which, within ^ comparatively few years, the witchweed has 
spread over so large an area. In the districts in which maize 
growing is practised on a large scale, the rains fall in the summer ; 
the winteis are dry. Strong winds, driving great clouds of dust in 
front of them, occur during the winter. If the dust arises from 


* Soe poitsciipt* 
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a field whose soil contains witchweed seed, it is quite impossi^ 
that it should not cany some of the seed with it, for the seeii is 
smaller, and bulk for bulk lighter, than many of the^mncral 
particles of the dubt. A gentle rain washes the seed into the 
ground ; if the rain is so heavy as to cause a surface wash, seed 
will be carried ofi by the flowing water ; this is, no doubt, the 




Fio. 1. Fig. 2. 

Rt Maize*root on which a witchweed seedling has established itself ; 5. 6eed> 
coat ; U. Primary haustorium. 


explanation of the fact that the lower part of a field is frequently 
more thoroughly infected than parts which are at higher 
elevations. This is probably by far the most important method of 
seed distribution. If the maize seed were small and not easily 
separable from that of the witchweed, the question of distribution 
would be more complicated. A little seed is probably carried now 
and again with the maize from infected land, but this method of 
distribution can rarely be of great importance in comparison with 
that by the wind. 

If, then, we can either prevent the witchweed from setting 
seed or destroy the seed before it germinates pr kill the young 
witchweed seedling before it becomes attached to the maize root, the 
Problem is solved. These alternatives may be considered separately. 

The obvious method of preventing the seed being formed 
IS to uproot the plant before it flowers. It is always possible to do 
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ifete by the ordinary methods of cultivation. It is only a question' of 
labdar supply and expense. This was pointed out by Mr. Fuller 
more than ten years ago'. It should certainly be adopted in all 
cases in which the infection is small. It has already been said that 
this treatment will not save that part of the crop which is attacked, 
but it will prevent the further infection of the land in following years. 
Where the crop is badly infected, it should be ploughed in before the 
witchweed flowers. 

A few years ago it was attempted to obtain the same result by 
spraying^ the witclnveed plants with a solution of copper sulphate. 
These experiments were successful to a certain extent, but no 
development of this method is likely to be effective in dealing with 
the problem as a whole. If the maize plant is not well established, 
it will be injured as well as the witchweed. Although the aerial 
stems of the parasite may be destroyed, those which are still 
subterranean will hardly be affectetl, and in order to prevent the 
formation of seed the treatment must be repeated at intervals ; if 
the infection is abundant, the maize plant will be ruined as a crop 
before the witchweed comes above the ground. Therefore the risk 
to the maize plant and the expense of the treatment, if it is to be 
made really effective, are so great that it would probably be cheaper, 
ahd -certainly better, to resort to the ordinary methods of cultivation. 

: Most of the root parasites of the same group as the witchweed 
are sun-loving plants.* There can be no doubt that the witchweed 
has the same character. Its production of flowers, and therefore of 
seed, would certainly be interfered with to a greater or less extent by 
the conditions of dense shade. Unfortunately the heavy infection 
of a maize crop brings in its train the reduction of shade, and 
therefore improves the conditions for free flowering and seeding. 
On the other hand, it is very probable that it is to some extent kept 
in. check in the cane-fields of Natal by the dense growth of the 
sugarcane, which js sufficient to prevent direct sunlight from 

* Fuller, C. First Jteport of the Oovemimnt Entomologist^ Natal, Pictermaritzburg» 

mx. 

.*Watt, R. B. Transvaal Agricultural Journal, July 1901). Weir, C. W. AgriouUv/ral 
Journal, May 1911. 

f Haiimoher. Jlie Aufzught und Kuliur d^r Parasitischen Sameupfian%tn, Jenai 1910. , 
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reaching small weeds growing amongst it. At the same time there 
is every reason to believe that other and more important factors 
are concerned here, and it is likely that one of these is that the 
difference between the concentration of the cell sap of the sugar- 
cane and the witch weed is less than between the maize and the 
witchweed.^ 

The next point to be considered is the possibility of rendering 
tlie witchweed seed harmless after it has reached the soil. The 
small size, great numbers, and liard resistant coat of the seed make 
it difficult to kill. One condition whiidi it cannot withstand is that 
of high tejupcratui e. In certain stsiges of its development it is not 
injured by being immersed in water at a temperature i)f 80°C. for 
fifteen seconds (J2xperiment 57). But it cannot resist temperatures 
considerably above that of boiling water. It has already been 
pointed out* that the burning of rubbish on the fieltl after harvest 
will certainly kill the seed on the near surface of the soil. It will 
probably be only occasionally possible to put this into practice, 
hut where it is po.ssible it cannot fail to act beneficially on badly 
infected land by reducing the amount of living seed in the soil. It is 
further not improbable that there may be of her methods, both more 
effective and more easily applied, of killing the seed in the soil. 
These are at present under investigation. 

But even if the seed cannot be killed there arc still other ways of 
rendering it harmless. One of these is to cease planting maize, for 
the present, on land known to be badly infected. Apart from the 
question of the c,onditions controlling the germiiiatiou of the seed, 
which will be considered later, it is well known that up to the present 
t he witchweed has not succeeded in establishing itself on a number 
"f South African crops. In fact, as Mr. Fuller and others have 
urged before, “ a rotation of crops is the correct treatment.”® Long 
before the white occupation had extended to many areas on 'which 
'uaizei.s now grown, the Kaffirs were cultivating this crop year after 

* Macl.)uugAU and Cannon. The Conditions of Parasitism in Plants — Xtnoparasiiism 
W ;i..shiugtou. 1910. 

“ Poarsou, H. H. W. AgricuUared Journal^ May 1912. 

’Pallor, a L.c. 
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year on the same ground until it became so thoroughly infected 
that its abandonment became necessary. A similar practice on 
a larger scale still prevails in very many districts. It is mainly to 
this fact that the present serious nature of the witchweed problem is 
due. For his own sake, as well as for that of his neighbours, a farmer 
who cannot command the means to cope successfully with a heavy 
crop of witchweed should use the badly infected parts of his farm for 
crops which are not attacked. Such crops are monkey-nuts, sweet 
potatoes, teff grass*, potatoes, velvet beans, kaflSx comf , lucerne, 
sunflowers, pumpkins, etc. The principle of the rotation of crops is 
now well established in intensive agriculture, and there is no need to 
discuss it here. It is only necessary to point out that it constitutes 
what will in nearly all cases be an easily applicable means of keeping 
the witchweed seed dormant, and therefore for the time being 
harmless. 

There is still another possibility of putting the seed out of 
harm’s way in certain cases, particularly in that of land recently 
infected. As a temporary measure it must be more or less effective ; 
there is, however, no sufficient reason to hope that, in general, it 
can be of permanent benefit. The maize, as every one knows, is a 
shallow-rooting plant. If the land is ploughed as deeply as possible, 
the seed which lies near the surface will be buried so deeply that the 
maize will be well established before its roots penetrate far enough 
to be seriously infected. This in itself is an important gain, for early 
infection is much more harmful than that which occurs later. Also, 
when the witchweed seed germinates at some depth below the 
surface, particularly when germination does not occur until the 
maize is well grown, there is a considerable probability that the 
witchweed plant will not have time to reach the surface, and still 
more that it will not be able to flower and set seed. And further, it 
is probable that the conditions near the surface of the soil are more 
favourable for germination than those prevailing at a greater depth. 
If, then, the soil at the surface does not become reinfected by 

* Reported to be immune. 

t Tbie plant is attacked* but usually the infection is so small that the witchweed is easily 
dealt with by eultisation. 
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wind-carried seed, deep ploughing should be beneficial until the land 
is deeply ploughed for the second time. The seeds of other root 
parasites whose life-histories have been investigated are known to 
remain alive for many years in the soil if no opportunity for 
germination presents^ itself ; there is a good deal of indirect evidence 
that the seeds of the wtchweed possess the same property, and, 
a priori, it would be most surprising if they did not. It is therefore 
probable that at least some of the seeds buried by deep ploughing, 
if brought to the surface again within the following ten or fifteen 
years, will be still alive and able to infect a mealie crop as well as 
if they had never been buried. And in any case if, after ploughing, 
the surface becomes reinfected by wind-blown seed, we are no 
better ofi than before. 

Germination of the seed. 

We now come to the consideration of the germination of the 
witchweed seed and of the events which occur between the beginning 
of germination and the first infection of the maize-root. These 
must bo carefully studied before we can make any reasonably 
promising attempt to prevent the infection. 

Previous attempts to make the seeds germinate in cultivation 
had been unsuccessful®. The nature of Mr. Fuller’s and other 
experiments is not described, but the fact that they were not success- 
ful made it probable that germination only occurs when the seed 
lies in the immediate vicinity of the root of a suitable host. While 
the seeds of many root parasites will germinate in the absence of a 
host®, there are a few {e.g., Tozzia) which behave differently. It is 
clearly of the greatest economic importance that there should be no 
doubt upon this point. If the seeds of the witchweed will germinate 
in clean soil in the absence of a host, the ordjinary agricultural 
process of fallowing should suffice to free the land of witchweed. 
If, however, germination only occurs as the result of the action of a 
f’timulus owing its origin to the presence of a suitable host, then the 
problem is greatly complicated. 


* Heinrioher. L.e. Del* Gonniuation dee Greines des Plantes Parasitea. 

* Fuller, 0, L. e., p. 28. * Heinrioher. i. e. 
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During some months, therefore, various methods of germinating 
,the seed away from a living host were tried ; all were unsuccessful. 
The seed was sown in water (drop-cultures), on damp moss, on porous 
•pottery, on soil (including pure sand), and on gelatine. When no 
.•germination was obtained, it seemed possible that the addition of 
the expressed juice of the maize-root might give a different result. 
.The experiments were therefore repeated, the maize juices being 
added to each of the substrata used before. Again no satisfactory 
result was obtained, the seeds sown on gelatine swelled and in a few 
the seed-coat cracked, but no root appeared. These methods were 
then abandoned, and for the time at least the conclusion was adopted 
that the seed only germinated in the presence of the host. This 
conclusion was considerably strengthened by the discovery that 
witchweed seeds of the same gathering as those used before ger- 
minated freely in the presence of a living maize-root . This is easily 
tlemonstrated in the following manner : 



FIG* 3* Diagram of teotlon through a flowerpot 
A, Maixe seed ; Soil ; (7, Mixture of sand and 

witobweed ee^ ; Layer of coarse muslin or silicate 
cotton ; St Stones. 

The culture, airanged as shown in Fig. 3, is kept sufficiently 
ftioist to ensure the germination of the maize and at a temperature 
ranging from about 16°C. at night to 26°-30® C. during the day. 
After 10-12 days, the pot is inverted and its contents are shaken 
out. On removing the muslin (D) and the soil B„ which now liet 
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above it, the wltchweed seed is exposed for examination. If the 
maize-root has grown into or through the layer C and other 
conditions have been favourable, young seedlings of the witchweed 
will be found. 

The following conditions are necessary for germination ; — 

1. Temperature. Beyond the statement just made there is 
at present no precise information. The optimum temperature 
probably lies between 25°C. and .30°C. 

2. Soil. That the nature of the soil is of great importance 
there can be no doubt. For example, on Springbok Flats contiguous 
areas of black turf and red loam soils bear very different crops of 
witchweed, though they must both contain abundant seed. Here 
we meet again with the old difficulty of the relative importance of 
the physical, chemical, and biological charaiders of the soil. The 
st.udy of the agricultural .soils in South Africa is not yef. advanced 
beyond its initial stages, and the evidence required for a discussion 
of this difficult question is not available. The following analyses are, 
however, instructive : — 

No. 1 . Comparative analyses' of three soils from Springbok Flats, 

viz . — 

Aj, A... “ Black turf ” (in which the witchweed germinates 

sparmgiy).' 

B, Reddish loam (in which the witchweed germinates profusely). 



A 

1737 

Per cent. 

A.. 

1738 

Per cent. 

B 

1739 

Per cent. 

Stoaes . . •*• 

Composition of air-dey fine earth — 

100 

000 

0-00 

Moisture . . 

5-90 

Oil 

9-45 

boss oil ignition 

0 01 

7-17 

7-37 

Insoluble matter 

70-89 

63-02 

62-49 

Iron oxide and alumina 

15*05 

19-25 

19-55 

lime 

1-49 

1*02 

0-75 

Magnesia . . 

017 

. O-IO 

0-12 

l^otash 

0-30 

0-45 

0-46 

Phosphoric acid . . . . * . 

007 

007 

0-08 


100-94 


100-27 

Nitrogen . . 

0126 

0-133 

0-137 

A vailable potash 

0-0083 

0-0140 

0-0120 

Available phosphoric acid 

0-0143 

0-0059 

0-0050 


^Etporiofihe DepartmefU of AgrimUure^ tilst May, 1010, to 31st December, 1911. 
■ Appendix XIX {Report of Division of Chemistry), p. 370* 
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For a second pair of analyses I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. E. K. Sawer ( formerly Director of the Cedara Experimental 
Farm ) and of members of the scientific staff of the station. 

Central Experiment Farm, 

Cedara, Natal, 
2Uh, February, 1912. 

No. 2. Reports on samples of soils taken by the Biologist from the 
farms Brief ontein and Waterfall, near Cedara. 

I. Soil from upper portion of Driefontein farm, near Isaac 
Mldze’s kraal ; never known to have grown witch weed. Dark 
clayey loam, containing a fair amount of gravel of impure limonite. 

II. Soil from lower portion of Waterfall farm, near the railway 
line, from ground known to be badly infected with witchweed. 
Dark red loam, with only a small proportion of sandy matter, but 
fairly porous owing to excessive amount of iron oxide present. 


Results of analysis. 


I. 

II. 


Driefontein 

Waterfall 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Grayel 

0*9 

0*4 

Reaction to litrnns 

Neutral 

Neutral 

Hygroscopic moisture 

8*30 

11*0 

Loss oil ignition 

7*87 

1001 

Total liine (CaO) 

024 

0-33 

Total potash (K,0) 

009 

0*12 

Total phosphoric oxide (PtO«) . . 

010 

012 

Chlorine 

0009 

0 007 

Nitrogen 

018 

0*18 

Available potash . . 

0011 

0*035 

Available phosphoric oxide 

0*002 

0*002 

Water capacity (capillary water) 

41*9 

42*0 


mm. 

mm. 

Capillarity — After 1 hour 

79 

92 

„ . M 12 hours .. 

231 

277 

M .. 24 „ .. 

299 

345 

** »» 120 • • 1 

i 

C13 

648 


Mr. Sawer further states with .reference to these analyses : 
“ The soil from the Waterfall farm, which is badly infected with 
witchweed, is, however, in every respect a better arable type than 
that from the Driefontein farm,” 
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Many experiments to te&t the germination of witchweed seeds 
in the two types of soil from Springbok Flats ( “ black turf ” and 
“ reddish loam ”) have established the fact that the seeds germinate 
readily in the reddish loam and sparingly in the black turf. If 
1 his difEerence of behaviour is due to differences in chemical composi- 
tion of the soil, we shouM expect them to be well marked. If the 
samples A, and represent approximately the range of variation 
in the composition of the “ black turf, ” there is no such marked 
difiereiKic between this and the reddish loam. It is true that the 
latter is relatively poor in lime, but «>nly to the extent of 0*27-0*74 
]>or cent. But at K<iedoes])oort a soil, not very different from the 
Springbok Flats recUlish loam, produces an abundant crop of 
witchweed even after a generous dressing with lime. 

In the ])artial analyses of the tw'o Cedara soils there is likewise 
(lischtsed lut chemical difEerence which is at all likely to account for 
the absence of witchweed from No. 1 and its abundance in No. 2. 
t)n the other hand, not hing is known in this case as to the germina- 
tif»n of the seed in these two soils, and the difference may be due to 
other causes -siuii as. for example, some peculiarity in the situation 
of Driefont ein which has so far j)rot ccted it from becoming infected. 
It is therefore impossible to draw* any conclusions as to the relations 
between the (jomposition c)f these sctils and the germination of 
witchweed seed. From the Springbok Flats results, however, we 
may probably conclude that the more ]*eady germination of the 
seed in one soil than in another is not due, at least in the main, to 
'Ufferences of chemical composition. 

It is much more probable that differences in physical constitu- 
tion rank high among the determining factors. The soils from the 
^l>iiugbok Flats, called respectively “ black turf ” (A„ A3) and 
'eddish loam (B), are physically very dissimilar. The former is of 
elayey consistency, adhesive when wet, hard when dry, and 
eoinparatively retentive of water. The red loam, on the other 
huKi, is loose and porous, sandy when dry, and quickly “dried 
oni.” There is reason to believe that the germination of the 
Witchweed seed is greatly favoured by the physical conditions 
"liuracteristic of the latter. 


5 
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3. VfaJber. Laboratory cultures have shown very clearly 
that the amount of water in the soil has a considerable influence 
upon the germination of the witchweed seed. Even in the reddish 
loam described above, germination may be entirely prevented by 
over-watering. So long as there is sufficient w'ater to keep the 



Fia. 4. A lection through a germinating seed o£ 
the same age ai those shown in Figs. 1 
and Z S, Seed-coat ; Remains of 
food-reserve of seed ; St, Young stem ; 
C, Cotyledons of the embryo witch- 
weed plant. 


maize plant alive, the drier the soil, the more profuse is the germina- 
tion of the parasite. This result affords an explanation of certain 
facts well known to farmers. For example, in many districts it has 
been observed that the witchweed is much more abundant in dry 
than in wet seasons. Many farmers have found that a generous 
application of krahl manure tends to reduce the infection— an effect 
no doubt partly, but probably not entirely, due to the increased 
power of retaining water which is thus conferred upon the soil. 

4. Maturity of the seed. Fresh seed {i.e. seed taken direct 
from the seed vessel just as it becomes ripe) will' not usually 
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gennlnate even under the most favourable circumstanceB. In 
other words, the seed is not ripe when it falls to the ground. The 
ripening process is completed while it lies on or in the ground during 
the winter. Witchweed seeds collected near Pretoria and on the 
Springbok Flats in March 1911 w^ere used in germination experi- 
ments in the winter of 1911, but without success. A quantity of 
this seed mixed with sand wms buried 3-4 inches below the soil at 
Koedoespoort, near Pretoria, on 11th July. It remained there until 
the last week in October, wdien it was dug up and sent to Capetown, 
wliere it itrrived on 30th October. On the same day a sample of 
lliis seeil wms placed in the manner described, below soil in which 
four maize seeds were sowm. On 12th December one of the four 
maize plants w’as taken up, and three witchweed seedling were 
found attached to its roots. On 28th December ' a second maize 



^10- 6. An older seedlinK of the witchweed. In tbii omo the root ((rew or aome 
distance before oominic into contact with the maiae^root* C, Ootyle- 
dons of the embryo witchweed plants Hp Maise*root, on which a 
witchweed seedling has established itself ; 5, Seed«ooat (The primary 
haustoriumi Sp seen in optioal seotion) ; V, Vasoular strando 
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plant was found to be infected in more than thirty places. The 
third plant died and the fourth was broken during a storm. 
Clearly, then, a three months’ exposure to the ordinary climatic 
conditions prevailing in winter and spring at Koedoespoort has 
produced such results that seed which was immature before the 
exposure has become mature. This behaviour agrees with that 
shown by other root parasites of this class. ^ 

At the same time a very small proportion of a given sample 
of seeds will frequently germinate \vithin a month or two of gathering 
if the other conditions are suitable. For example, a bundle of 
fruiting plants of witch weed were received in Capetown on 14th 
March, 1912, from Mr. Scott, of Fort Yolland (Zululand). The seeds 
were separated, mixed \vith sand, and exposed in a greenhouse 
six weeks later they were used in the follo\ving experiment : — 

Experiment 79. 

1912, 25th April. — Culture started as described on p. 174. 

1912, 6th May.— Numerous germinations found. 

The seed of the witchwned has another character in common 
with that of other root parasites a peculiarity which has the 
efiect of adapting it in a remarkable manner to the conditions under 
which it lives, but which has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Even after a winter’s exposure to climatic influences all the seed in a 
given sample will not germinate even under the mo.,t favourable 
conditions. The proportion that will germinate is considerably 
below 60 per cent. The larger part appears to be still immature and 
will probably not be in a condition to germinate until the folio wring or 
later years. Owing therefore to this progressive maturation of the 
seed, soil once infected is infected for a period of years. As to the 
length of this period there is no precise information for the watch weed. 
There is, however, some evidence to show that it is at least as long as 
twelve years. In other root-parasites the period seems to vary 
considerably. For example, in Tozzia and in Euphrasia the seed 
is stated to remain alive in the soil for many years * ; seeds of 


^ Heinrioher. Xr. c. 
* Heinrioher. Z/. o. 
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Bartsia, collected in 1896, were sown in February 1906, and 
geririinated in 1907 seeds of the broomrape, Orohanche ramosa, 
planted in soil in 1889, produced seedlings each year until 1903* — 
some of the seed must, therefore, have remained alive in the soil for 



Fit!. (). An older seedling. (7, Cotyledons of the erabryo witchwood 
plant ; //. Primary hauatorium ; A branch which will 
^ive rise to a second haustoriiim ; Maize-root, on which a 
witchweed seedlin^r has established itself ; S, Seed-coat 

fourteen years ; seetls of another broomrape, OrohnncJie erenata, on 
the other hand, lost their power of germinating jifter lying in the 
soil for eight years*. Although the length of the period during 
which the witchweed seed will remain alive in the soil is not yet 
determined, there can be no doubt that it more or less closely 


^ Heinrioher. L. c. 

* Qarman, H. The Broomrapes. Kentucky Agti. Exp, SU Bull, 106, 1003. 

3 Passchni. Atti. B, Accad. Eoon. Agri, Otogr, Firenze^, [6], VII (1910), pp. 1-7. 
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resembles Tozzia, Euphrasia, Bartsia and Orobanche in the pro- 
gressive maturation of the seed — a fact which greatly increases the 



difficulty of eradicating it and emphasizes the necessity for using 
every possible means to prevent the shedding of the seed. 

We now come to the details of germiiratiou. 'I’lie narrow 
end of the seed (the micropyle) marks the position at which tlic 
root of the young witchweed seedling vill emerge. 'J'he first obvious 
sign of the beginning of germination is a slight' swelling at this point. 
This is followed by a cracking of the seed -coat, which exposes the 
white tip of the young root. The behaviour of this young root upon 
its emergence from the seed-coat is determined by the jiosition in 
which the seed lies when it germinates. It has already been said 
that the presence of the maize-root is a controlling factor. Most of 
the seeds which germinate in a given culture Nvill be those which lie 
in contact with the maize-root or so near to it that they are touched 
by the root-hairs. Actual contact with either the body of the root 
or with its root-hairs is, however, not always necessary. Occa- 
sionally a seed lying well beyond the range of the longest root-hairs 
will produce a seedling. In one case (Experiment 81 ) a few germinat- 
ing seeds were as much as 3 cm. and several others 2 cm. from the 
nearest maize-root. 
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This last result occasioned some doubt as to whether the 
conclusion previously arrived at (p. 174) that the witchweed 
seed will only germinate in the presence of a host-root was correct. 
In order to test this the following experiments were carried out : — 

Experiments 112, 113, 114, 115. 

13th May, 1912. These four cultures were arranged in the 
manner already described, but no maize seed was planted in either 

112, 114, or 115. A maize seed was planted in the usual way in 

113. The results were as follows : — 

1912, 3rd Juue. — Culture 112. — Six witchweed seeds germinated. 

1912, 3rd June. — Culture 113. — ^Blaize germination failed* No witchweed 
seeds germinated. 

1912, 3rd June. — Culture 114. — No germination. Soil, etc., replaced 
and re-examined on 19th June, when still no seeds had 
germinated. 

1912, 3rd June. — Culture 116, — ^No germination. 

As the supply of mature seed was small after June 1912, and 
was mostly required for other purposes, the results of Experiment 112 
have not yet been adequate!}' tested. The conditions were repeated 
in Experiments 138 and 139, but no germinations were obtained in 
the absence of a host plant. The details of 139 may be given 
here : — 

1912, 3rd June. — Culture started as described on p. 174, without a maize seed. 
1912, 4t.h July. — ^No witchweed seeds had germinated. Now added maixe 
seed in usual way. 

1912, 23rd July. — ^Maize plant strong. No germination of witchweed seed. 

Removed maize plant and planted fresh maize seed. 

1912, 12th August. — A few young witchweed seedlings; many seeds swollen or 
slightly cracked at mioropylc. 

1912, 26th August.-— Numerous witchweed seedlings. 


While the peculiar result of experiment 1 12 is not yet explained, 
there is no doubt that germination of the witchyfeed in the absence 
of a Biiitable host-root, if it ever occurs under natural conditions, is 
rare. * 

The root of the young seedling, on emerging from the seed- 
coat, grows directly towards the nearest maize-root, even if it 
has to turn upwards in order to do so (Experiment 80). The 
directive influence exercised by the maize-root upon the first root of 
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the seedling is therefore sufficient to overcome the natural tendency 
of roots to grow downwards. If the seed lies in contact Avith the 
host-root, or very near to it, the root-tip of the parasite immediately 
forms a bell-shaped swelling (Figs. 1 and 2), which applies itself 
closely to the stirface of the maize-root and gives rise to the first 
haustorium. * It is to be noted that the swelling begins to form 
before the tip comes into contact with the main root of the maize, 
though it may be that (ontact with the root-hairs siipplies the 
necessary stimulus ; also that the swelling in its first stages 
produces root-hairs. 

If, on the other baud, the seed lies at some distance 
from the host-root, the first root of the seedling becomes 
much elongatedf (Fig.'S) and only forms the haustorium when 
the contact is established. It is probable that a seed germinating 
at a considerable distance (say J-2 cm.) from the ueaiest 
host-root never succeeds in forming this liaustorium, and there- 
fore does not cause infection. Ju these cases the ehmgatiug 
root usually assumes a more or less spiral form, as if it lacked 
a directive influence, such as the maize-root clearly exercises 
upon seedlings germinating in its immediate vicinity. 'I’he 
food required for the growth which occurs before infection is 
completed is supplied by the endosperm of the seed, vv'hich is 
gradually absorbed by the c.otyledons, and probably also by 
the upper part of the hypocotyl (Fig. 4). 

Wlien the bell-shaped liaustorium once becomes applieil to the 
surface of the maize-root, one or more outgrowths quickly arise 
from the applied surface (Fig. 5 and Stephens 1 . c.. Fig. 6) and 
penetrate the tissues of the host. I’he maize plant is now infected, 
and the only practicable method of killing the witchweed is to kill 
the maize-root on which it has established itself. 

♦ This is not a suitable place for the discussion of questions of formal morphology. It 
mayi however, be poiuted'^out here that many authorities (c.j;., Goebel, Hein richer, etc.) regard 
haostoria of this character as organs sui generis ; others W. A. Cannon) oon.8idcr them to 
be modihed roots. In Striga, as in Krameria (c/. Camiou, W A. Koot-habits and Parasitism 
of Krameria caneseeiUt Gray, 1910), the first haustorium of the seedling is a structure produced 
from certain tissues a£ the root-apex. While this does not prove conclusively that the hi^ns- 
torium is a modified root, it is nevertheless favourable to that view. 

t The elongated region is no doubt a hypocotyl. 
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Soon after the stages now described, the terminal bud of the 
stem (Fig. 4) is set fi ee from the cracked seed-coat (Figs. 5, 6), which 
usually adheres for some time to one of the cotyledons or to the lower 
part of the stem. The young stem now takes an upward direction 
(Fig. 6) and grows towards the surface. The rate of this growtli 
varies within wide limits, and is no doubt determined by nutritive 
conditions, the precise nature of which is obscure. Probably the 
seedling stem grows very slowly, taking some weeks to reach the 
surface, when it is deriving its food supply from a very young maize 
plant ; when, on the other hand, the maize plant is already well 
grown before the infection is established, there is reason to believe 
that the witchweed seedling grows much more rapidly. 

In the following instance the maize plant was almost certainly 
infected very early in its history ; it grew very slowly and in seven 
months attained a height of only 6 inches above the ground. 

Experiment 46c. 

1911, 24th December. — Oao Hickory Kiug seed planted in pot of naturally 

infected soil from Koedoespoort, 1‘reloria, 

1912, 24th February. — First witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 27th February. — JSecoud witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 29th February. — Third and fourth witchweed plants appeared above 

ground. 

1912, oth March, — Fifth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 0th March. — Sixth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 8th March. — Seventh witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

1912, 15th March. — Eighth witchweed plant appeared above ground. 

(Culture maintained until 19th June, but no other witchweed 
plants appeared. 

We have, of course, no information as to the dates at which 
the eight wit^jhweed seeds began to germinate, but from the 
knowledge furnished by other cultui'es it is probable that some 
of them produced seedliugs within a week of the germination of 
the maize. This would give a period of about seven weeks for the 
subterranean growth of the witchweed. Incidentally it may be 
noted that this culture shows that a single maize plant may support 
as many as eight witchweeds and yet remain alive for seven months. • 

The primary root of the seedling produces a single haustorium. 
This does not long suffice for the rapidly increasing needs of the 
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growing stem. New roots arise from the lower part of the stem 
(Figs. 6, 8), and from these are produced in due course both lateral 



Ki(i. 8. An older seedling;. H, Primary hauatoriuin ; A branch which 

will give rise to a Hecond haustorium ; <8, See<l*coat. 

and t/crnuiial haustoria,^ resembling the first, one in structure 
and in function. In this way a single witch weed plant can infect 
many maize-roots, wliich need not even belong to the same plant. 
With this insight into the manner in which the witchweed obtains 
its food supplies, it is easily realized that a crop of the magnitude 
of that described above has caused a very severe drain upon the 
neighbouring maize plants in the course of its growth upwards 
from the infected roots to the surface of the soil. 

The information gained in this study of the germination of the 
seed has disclosed what may be described as the weak point in the 


^ Stephemi. L, e. 
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life-history of the vvitchweed, viz., the period during which the young 
seedling is making its way to the host. This period is short, perhaps 
never exceeding a few days. Any remedial measures that may be 
efiective must be so used as to be available during this period. If 
infection is to be prevented altogether, these measures must be 
available throughout the whole period of growth of the maize-roots 
and at all points which they reach. In most cases this will be 
impossible for various reasons, some of which will be discussed 
later. The best that can be hoped for in a soil containing a great 
quantity of witchweed seed is to keep the maize free from infection 
during tlie first month or six weeks of its growth. Later infections 
do not, as a rule, ruin tlie crop, and the witchweed plants resulting 
from them are more easily dealt with by mechanical methods. 

The destruction of the witehweed seedling. 

The problem, then, is to kill the witchweed seedling before it has 
found and attached itself to the host. The means adopted must 
l)c such as will not also kill the maize. This excludes a number of 
well-known poisonous substances {e.g., arsenic) which would un- 
doubtedly be effective for the witchweed alone. Other poisons {e.g., 
carbon bisulphide) Avhich are frequently used on a small scale for 
similar purposes are useless liere on account of the expense. 
But there are other substances {e.g., copper sulphate), of which 
quantities which would not be sufficient to injure the maize might 
nevertheless destroy those delicate Avitcliweed seedlings. Experi- 
ments on these lines are now being conducted, and it is hoped that 
definite results will be obtained in time to be tested in the field during 
the coming season. At the same time it is obviously undesirable to 
resort to such a method until all others have failed. 

A more economical method would be th^ use of substances 
which would, at the same time, assist the growth of the maize 
and retard or altogether prevent that of the jwitchweed seedling. 
The study of such a method has been the principal subject of 
investigation during the past year. 

The growth of a root in the soil depends, amongst other things, 
upon its powers to absorb fluids from the soil, i.e., soil-water. This 
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power in turn is determined by the nature and the concentration of 
the solutions contained within the cells of the root. If, instead of 
ordinary soil-water, the young roots meet a solution sufficiently 
concentrated, then the fluid passes out of the root instead of into it, 
and this means the cessation of the growth of the root, at least for 
a time. If this abnormal condition can be maintained long enough, 
the root will be killed. Now we have two roots to consider, viz., 
the maize and the witcluveed. It is possible that the cells of the 
witchweed root will withstand a higher degree of concentration of the 
soil-water than the cells of the maize.^ But even if this is the case, 
if the concentration of the soil-water is sufficiently high, the extreme 
delicacy of the first root of the witchweed justifies the hope that it 
may be killed before it has had time to adapt itself to the new 
conditions. The more robust maize-root will in the end almost 
certainly possess a greater power of adapting itself to higher degrees 
of concentration*. Also, it is not iniprobable that the concentrated 
solution absorbed by the seen in its early stages of germination may 
kill the embryo before the root emerges fronx the seed-coat. And 
there is a further, if perhaps smaller, possibility that certain 
substances known to exert a favourable influence upon the growth 
of the maize, either generally or in particular soils, may prove to 
have a directly poisonous action upon the seedling of the parasite. 

Among common substances which can be used to increase 
the concentration of the soil-water for the objects above described, 
the following are the most effective in the ortler named (those 
bracketed together being equivalent) : — 


1 . 


3 . 


Potassium citrate. 
(Magnesium chloride. 
(Calcium chloride. 
(Potassium acetate. 
.Sodium chloride. 
1‘Sodium nitrate. 
Potassium nitrate. 


' MacBougal^ B. T., and Cannon, W. A. L, c. 

* Hill, T. G. Obiervations on the Osmotic Properties of tho iRoot-hars of cert.ain Marsh 
Plants. JVeio PhytolcgiU, VII (1908). 
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Of these substances, three, mz., sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, 
and potassium nitrate,^ particularly the two last, are known to 
possess considerable manurial value for maize. But in the case of 
the nitrate some of its manurial value must be sacrificed if used for 
the purpose described , for the best effects upon the maize are obtained 
when it is applied at least a month after sowing ® ; if it is to interfere 
successfully with the germination of the witchweerl a much earlier 
application is necessary. 

Many laboratory trials of salt and nitrate have been made. 
The substance was mixed with the soil above the layer of witchweed 
seed (B. in diagram on p. 174), for if applied in the field after the 
sowing of the maize it will not be possible to place it far beneath the 
surface. But as long as it is not too far from the place which will 
afterwards be o(;cupied by the maize-roots, it will sooner or later 
reach it by diffusion. The following are examples of the results 
obtained : — 

Experiment 52 (control). 

1012, 2Gth February. — Infected soil from Sprinj?bok Flats in large pot. Two maize 
seeds jilanted. 

1012, 4th March. -Maize plants appeared. 

1012, 1 0th Marcli. -Both plants stunted ; leaves discoloured and drooping. Uprooted 
one plant and found it to be infected with witchweed in many 
places. 

1012, 22fid April. Two witchweed plants up. 

1912, 20th April. — Six witchweed plants up. 

1912, 10th June. — Maize plant 18 inches high ; leaves small, discoloured and droop- 
ing. Small tassel appearing. 

As the necessary temperature could not be maintained longer, 
the experiment was (lis(;ontinued. 

Experiment 53. 

1012, 26th Fcbniary. — vSoil of same sample as in Experiment 52. Two maize seeds 
planted. 4 grammes sodium chloride (common salt) stirred 
in among the surface soil. 

1012, 4th March. — O/io maize plant up. (The second seed did not germinate.) 

1012, 10th March. Maize plant much larger and more lobust than that of 52 on 
same date. 

1912, 22nd March.— Two grammes potassium nitrate stirred among surface layer 
of soil. * 

1912, 22nd April. One witchweed plant up. 

1912, 19th June.— No more witchweed had appeared. Maize plant 3 feet high, robust, 
forming cob. 

1 Buggar, J. F. Southern Field Crops. New York, 1911. 

• Duggar. //, c. Ingle, H. A. Manml of Agricultural Chemistry, London, 1908, 
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Experiment 64. 

1912, 26th February."- Soil of same sample as in 52. Two mai£e seeds planted. 

1912, 4tli March. — ^Both maize plants up. 4 grammes sodium chloride stirred in 
among surface soil. 

1912, 19th March. — ^Maize plants small, but robust, and apparently healthy. One 
plant uprooted. Infected by one witchweed seedling only. 

1912, 19th June. — No other witchweed plant appeared. Maize plant had not tas- 
selled, but otherwise appeared to be vigorous. 

Since the soil used in these three preliniinaiy experiments 
was obtained from tlie same sample and was therefore presumably 
uniformly infected, the results obtained permitted the conclusion 
that sodium chloride and potassium nitrate are effective iii reducing 
the infection. These results were tested more precisely by cultures 
arranged as described on p. 174. 

Experiment 88. 

1912, Hrd May. — One maize seed. 0*5 gramme sodium chloride mixed with the soil 
B, (sec p. 174). Witchweed seed from same samitle (59a) as 
that used in Exp<‘riments 89, fK), and 91. 

1912, 15fh May.- -Many witchweed seeds entangled in root-hairs of maize. Only one 
seedling had effecled an attachment. Many of these seeds were 
swollen at the apex. Jx)wer block of soil (B,) and the witch- 
weed seed were replaced in pot ; a new lot of soil (B,) added 
above, and a fresh maize seed planted, 

1912, 3rd June. — One witchweed seed had germinated. The exposed root of the 
seedling was browrn and shrivelled. No infection. 


Experiment 89. 

1912, 3rd May. — Conditions as in 88, but only half the (piantity of sodium chloride 
(0*26 gramme) used. 

1012, 15th May. — Thirty-four witchweed seeds entangled in maize root-hairs. Two of 
these had germinated, but in both cases the seedling root was 
shrivelled and dead. Other seeds were cracked at micropyle. 
Another maize rootlet was in contact with over 100 witchweed 
seeds. Two had germinated. The cells of one were plasmolysed ; 
the other was dead. No infection. 


Experiment 90 (control). 

1912, 3rd May Conditions as in 89, but no sodium chloride used. 
1912, 15th May. — ^Very numerous germinations and infections. 


Experiment 91 (control). 

1912, 3rd May.— Conditions as in 90. 

1912, 15th May, — Hundreds of witchweed seeds had germinated. 
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Similar results were obtained by using nitrate instead of sodium 
chloride (Experiment 109, etc.). 

These experiments justify the conclusions that (1) the substances 
used to exercise a deterrent effect upon germination, and (2) this 
effect is produced in the manner suggested (see p. 188), viz., by 
causing the cells of the young root of the seedling to part with 
their fluid contents, as a result of which they become “ plasmolysed ” 
and later shrivel up. These results are obtained by the use of 
quantities which do not seriously interfere with the growth of the 
maize-root. But they give no information as to the period during 
which the substance, applied under the conditions prevailing in the 
field, may be expected to be present in sufficient quantity to be 
effective. 

Another possible method of preventing successful germination 
is based upon the fact that most plants show a preference either for 
an acid, alkaline, or neutral nutritive medium ; and in many cases a 
plan! which grows nornially in acid soil is starved or even unable to 
exist in a soil which is neutral or alkaline. A scries of experiments 
soon showed that an acict medium is favoxirable to the germination — 
and perhaps to the maturation also — of the witchweed seed. This 
fact is indicated in the following experiments, which were, however, 
arranged for a different purpose. 

Experiment 240 (control). 

1013, 30th April.- Culture arranged as on p. 174. Witohwced seed from sample 116. 

1913, 19tb May. — ^Two germinations only. 

Experiment 239. 

1913, 30th April. -^Conditions as in 240, but 4 grammes of dowers of sulphur mixed 
with soil. 

1913, 19th May. — Soil smelt strongly of sulphur dioxide and therefore was acid. 

Witchweed germinations more nuny^rous than in any culture 
previously examined. 

(Experiments 237 and 238, in which smaller quantities of 
sulphur were used, showed similar results.) 

An acid medium therefore suits the witchweed, at least in 
its early stages, and neutral soil is also favourable, though less so 
than the acid. It was therefore possible that an alkaline medium 
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would prove unsuitable. A satisfactory test for this was difficult to 
arrange. The soil can be kept alkaline for any requisite period by 
watering with weak sohitions of alkaUes, but this involves the 
use of a quantity of water sufficient to prevent the witchweed 
sermination. It was therefore necessarv to use a substance which 
in the presence of a small quantity of water will continually produce 
an alkali. Such a substance is calcium cyanamide. This is a 
valuable “ fertilizer,” and is likely to produce a beneficial effect by 
forcing the growth of the maize. 

Calcium cyanamide in presence of water evolves ammonia. 
It was found by daily testing with phenol-phthalein that 2 grammes 
of cyanamide mixed with the surface layers of silver sand in an 
ordinary flowerpot, 6 inches in diameter at the top (Experiment 
47 ), kept the soil alkaline for sixleen days. In order to apply 
this test it was necessary to water sufficiently to cause a 
slight drainage. With less water and a more retentive soil the 
alkalinity would probably be maintained for a longer period than 
sixteen days. If, therefore, an alkaline medium proved to be 
harmful to the germinating seeds, a single application of a suitable 
quantity of cyanamide should enable the maize to pass the first t hree 
weeks of its growth without danger of infection. Tins view was 
supported by the results of the following experiment : — 

Experiment 87. 

1012, 3rd May. — Ono maize seed. 0*5 gramme (taloium cyanamide mixed with the 
soil Bo (p , 374). Witchweed seed from the same sample 
( 59a ) as that used in Experiments 88, 89, 99, 91. 

1912, loth May. — No germination. Soil and witchweed seed replaced and new maize 
seed planted. 

1912, 3rd June. — No germination. * 

The controls for this experiment (Nos. 90, 91) have already 
been described ( p. 190 ). Similar results were obtained in other 
experiments in which the same or smaller quantities of the same 
substance were used. These seemed to indicate that germination 
was prevented by the ammonia evolved by the cyanamide. 

Owing to a somewhat short supply of mature seed and the 
limitations of time, it was not possible to investigate further the 
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two methods now described before the beginning of the 1912-13 
maize season. However, the results obtained were sufficient to 
justify their application on a larger scale in the field. These field- 
tests will now bp described. 

Field experiments. 

In attempting to apply the results obtained in the laboratory to 
experiments in the field, we are confronted with certain difficiilties. 
In the laboratory the conditions of the experiment are known and 
are subject to quantitative control for as long a period as may be 
necessary. If we attempt to stop germination by adding certain 
substances to the soil, we can ensure that the substance remains in 
the soil by regulating the amount of water. This clearly cannot be 
done in the field, and consequently the amoimts of any particular 
substance used in the laboratory give little indication as to the 
amounts which should be useil in the field. There is also another 
outstanding difficulty encountered in certain seasons in the field 
which is easily overcome in the laboratory. It follows from what has 
been said above (p. 167) that, other things being equal, the young 
maize plant suffers more than an old plant. It is therefore 
clear that in any method which may be adopted to retard the 
gerrnination of the witchweed seed, the growth of the young 
maize should be as rapid as possible. In the laboratory experi- 
ments conditions favouring the growth of the young maize can 
be maintained. This is not the case in the field. Suppose, for 
example, it is possible to prevent the germination of the witch- 
weed for a period of thirty days. If the growth of the maize 
is rapid, it should at the entj of that time be past the stage in 
which infection is followed by the most disastrous consequences. 
But if the sowing of the maize is followed immediately by a 
drought, it may grow so slowly that at the end of the month 
it is still liable to be ruined by a comparatively few infections. 
Other complications arise from the varying composition of the 
soil, for a method that is successful for one soil will not necessarily 
be equally good for soils of different composition. To put 
down field-experiments without a preceding investigation under 

6 
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laboratory conditions is to draw a bow at a venture with compara- 
tively little chance of success ; on the other hand, the application of 
laboratory methods to field-experiments opens up many difficulties, 
which, in the main, are due to the fact that these methods must be 
applied to the soil of whose composition and behavidiur in the varying 
conditions prevailing in the open field very little is known. 

Under the circumstances described, the amounts of the sub- 
stances used in the experiments referred to above do not give any 
definite information as to the quantities that should be used in the 
field. Since the substances employed (sodium chloride, nitrate, and 
calcium cyanamide) have been used in maize cultivation for manu- 
rial purposes only, it was decided, in the first instance, to apply quan- 
tities which experience has shown to be suitable for the requirements 
of the maize. These quantities will at least not be injurious to the 
maize, and they should be sufficient to give some indication of their 
effects upon the germination of the witch weed and of the necessity 
of employing perhaps larger quantities to secure a better result. 

Another disturbing factor that lias to be reckoned with is 
the unequal distribution in the soil of the seeds of the witchweed. 
Therefore there must be borne in mind the possibility that the 
absence of witchweed from a particular experimental plot may be 
due, not to treatment, but to the absence of the witclivveed seed. 
Then, further, the substances used in the experiment are either 
soluble in water or give rise to soluble products. An exceptionally 
heavy rain falling after they have been added to the soil must have 
the effect of diminishing the quantity of these substances in the soil 
layers which contain the maize-roots. Such a rain is described in 
the letter from Mr. C. H. Mitchell, which is printed below. The 
results of the experiments are therefore liable to be disturbed by 
exceptional conditions of drought or of rain. The latter difficulty 
may, of course, be usually overcome by fresh applications, Avhich, 
however, are only*possible so long as their cost falls within the limits 
of the profit on a normal crop. For it must be remembered that so 
long as the witchweed exists in any quantity in South Africa, there 
can be no complete and lasting eradication in any one district. 
Infection by wind-blown seeds it is impossible to prevent sq long ns 
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there are seeds to be carried. Therefore the cost of any remedy 
of economic value raxist be "well within the limits of the profit of 
a year’s crop. 

It was intended that these experiments should be laid down 
on five different farms, and in this connection I have great pleasure 
in expressing my indebtedness to the following gentlemen for 
their kind co-operation, viz .: — 

Mr. C. H. Mitchell (Bushy Vales, Fascadale, Natal). 

Mr. A. E. Tidboald (Knapbroolce, Springbok Flats). 

Mr. Weir (Koedoespoort, near Pretoria). 

Mr. White (Sprmgbok Flats). 

Mr. Williams (Springbok Flats). 

Owing to the severity of the early drought prevailing on their 
farms, Mr. White and Mr. Williams decided to postpone the experi- 
ments to a more favourable season. Mr, Weir was unable to lay 
down plots so large as those originally planned. Mr, Mitchell and 
Mr. Tidboald carried out the experiments completely. 

I visited Mr. Tidboald’s plot on 15th and 16th April last and that 
of Mr. Weir on 18th April. In both cases a drought prevailed at 
the beginning of the season and sowing was late. At Knapbrooke 
the plots were situated on the reddish loam soil, an approximate 
analysis of which has been given on p. 176. The following is the 
record kept by Mr. Tidboald : — 

1912, 27th to 30th December.— All plots planted except 
portions of Nos. 7 and 8, which, on acco\int of the 
state of the weather on 30th December, were not 
finished until 3rd January. 

Later applications of the substances used were made at the 
times indicated on the plan. The rainfall during 
December amounted to 4'24 inches, distributed over 
twelve days (the falls on 30th and 31st December, 
respectively, were 0*8 and 0'72 inches). In January 
the total fall was 3'07 inches, spread over eleven 
days. On 9th and 13th January, respectively, the 
mieaaurements were 0*66 and 0*68 inches. These 
were the only two days on which the falls exceeded 
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0*5 incli. Amounts of less than 0*5 inch falling 
within twenty-four hours are negligible in the high 
temperatures prevailing on the Springbok Flats in 
January. Therefore the plots were subject to an 
almost unrelieved drought during January, and 
consequently the early growth of the maize was very 
slow — a fact which militated against the success of 
the experiments. 

Tlie results on these plots as seen on 15th and 16th April were as 
follows : — 

Plots 1 and 2 — Infection severe, but probably rather less than in the Controls 
A and B. 

Plots 3 and 4 — Infection severe ; probably worse than m Plots 1 and 2. 

Pr/)TS 5 AND 6 — Infection less severe than in other plots and than in the Controls 
D, E, and F. The best results were obtained with double appli* 
cation of nitrate in the lower half of Plot 6. 

Plots 7 and 8 — No clear difference between these and Controls F and G. All badly 
infected. 

At Koedoespoort the crop was more baclcward than at Knap- 
brooke and the indications, therefore, less reliable. The results 
were, perhaps, further compli(iated by the fact that part of the area 
covered by the plots had been manured during the previous season. 
So far as they could be read on 18th April, the results were similar to 
those described for the Knapbrooke plots. All the controls showed 
witchweed abundantly and fairly uniformly. Plots 1-5 and 7 and 
8 were in no marked respect better than the controls. Plot 6 was 
superior to the rest in the size and stamina of the maize and showed 
less witchweed. Both these results were more marked in that half 
of the plot which had received a double application of the nitrate. 

I have been unable to visit the plots at Bushy Vales. 
Mr. Mitchell has been so good as to send me the following report on 
the results observed there 

Fascadale ?.0., 

Natal, 2^th May, 1913. 
Professor H. H. W. Pearson, Capetown. 

Dear Sib, 

I am writing this* line to give you the result of experiments with 
witchweed. I am sorry they have not been more satisfactory. 
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In the first case it was a very dry seasoc,. so that it was quite late 
before I was able to get the plot ploughed and planted. Then when 
the crop was nicely up we had that record rain — over 13 inches in 
less than a week — and that badly damaged the crop \vith big washes 
through it. In addition to that, it was not easy to get a large piece of 
groimd uniformly bad with the weed ; as you well know, the weed 
shows generally in patches, and even badly infected lands are not 
uniformly bad. When, therefore, I came to take results of the 
experiments it was, under all the circumstances, no use picking the 
crop and judging by the weight of mealies from each, as some were 
far more damaged by the water washes than others. I’he best I 
could do was to go carefully over the plots and, allowing for all the 
various items, judge on the ground as to general results. The result 
was certainly that sodium nitrate was most successful. Control A 
was very marked as between Plots 1 and 2, and Plot 6 was ahead of 
anything near it ; 3 also showed Avell. As to the other plots, when 
I had allowed for certain of the field being less infected than other 
parts of it and for the damage done by the floods, I could see but 
little result from either the salt or the calcium cyanamide, except 
that, I should say, the Plots 1 and 2 were better than 5, but 1 cannot 
say if that was the result of the salt plus the sodium Jiitrate, or if it 
was not a better part of the field. 

I am afraid this will not help you in the work, as we should 
both have liked, but it is not easy testing for this weed in the same 
way as one can test the result of a fertilizer on a crop. You can 
generally get a fair sized piece of land of equal value so as to give a 
fair test for fertilizers, but the patchy irature of this weed is against 
regular tests and the weather last season was all against us. 

Next year I propose to plough and plant this piece of land 
across the plots, giving it very careful attention, and I should be 
able to judge better perhaps the second season than the first as to the 
killing effect of th^ chemicals used. Certainly sodium nitrate seems 
worthy of further testing. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. Mitchell. 
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The results of these three series of experiments agree fairly well 
and seem to justify the conclusions that (1) the efiect of the nitrate 
was distinctly beneficial, (2) the mixture of salt and nitrate was less 
effective, (3) the application of the salt made little difference to the 
witchweed, and (4) there was no result at all with the cyanamide. 
The nitrate certainly should be further tested, and it may be that 
increased quantities both of nitrate and of salt will give propor- 
tionally better results. 

These results further suggest certain conclusions as to the 
nature of the action of the nitrate. As was pointed out above, it 
was expected to act in two ways, viz., to produce (1) a quickening of 
the early growth of the maize and a consequent shortening of the 
period during which it is liable to be most seriously injured by the 
parasite, aud (2) retardation of the germination of the witchweed 
seed. It was expected that the efiect of the sodium chloride, if 
any, would be much less with regard to No. 1, but would be approxi- 
mately the same as the nitra te for No. 2, We are therefore probably 
justified in concluding that the slight beneficial effect of the nitrate 
was due at least mainly to the early stimulation of the maize plant, 
and that its effect in preventing the germination of the witchweed 
seed was small. And yet in suitable quantities both the nitrate and 
the salt do produce this effect. It is therefore probable that the 
quantities present in the soil were not large enough ; this may be due 
either to the application of too small quantities or to the leaching 
out of these substances from the soil before they were able to make 
their influence felt. 

Sodium chloride was employed some years ago at Kentucky in 
an attempt to save crops of hemp and tobacco from a root parasite 
whose habits in manv respects resemble those of the witchweed.^ 

y A 

So far as is known, the use of salt was not in this case tried on a large 
scale. The preliminary trials, however, indicated that with a 
surface dressing of salt of the amount of two tons per acre none of 
the seeds of the parasite germinated successfully, but the germination 
of the hemp seeds was also prevented for a period of three and a half 


^ Fuller. Ir. c. 
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months, and at the end of that time the soil still contained too much 
salt to permit of the free growth of the hemp. With half this 
quantity of salt ( about one ton per acre ) the infection of 
the broomrape was very considerably reduced and the germination 
of the hemp was fairly successful. This tends to confirm the 
view suggested above that the quantities of salt and nitrate used 
in the witchweed experiments were not large enough. But in 
increasing them we incur a double risk, for we may easily use so 
much as to stop the germination and growth of the maize, and. 
further, the amount necessary to produce the desired effect on the 
witchweed may be greater than the profit on the crop can stand. 

The nature and extent of the investigations having now been 
described, attention may be drawn to the general question of the 
cultivation of maize on witchweed -infected land. It is probable 
that the nitrate and the salt can be used in quantities sufficient to 
check the germination of the witchweed seed. These quantities 
must, however, be limited by economic considerations, and it is not 
probable that these or other similar substances can be made 
effective throughout the whole period of the life of the maize plant. 
If infection during the early stages of the maize can be prevented, 
the crop will be saved. There are still the witchweed plants arising 
from seeds germinating late in the season to be reckoned wth. 
These injure the maize plant, but will not as a rule prevent it from 
setting seed. But if they themselves are allowed to set seed a yearly 
infection of the land takes place. Apart from this, the presence of 
the witchweed plant in many districts in a wild state and in native 
maize patches constitutes a lasting source of re-infection. Some 
have hoped that in the natural course of things the parasite would 
“ wear itself out,” and that the problem would be solved by natural 
agencies. There is nothing impossible in this view, but it expresses 
a degree of optimism which, in the circumstances, is altogether 
unwise and unjustifiable. There is not the smallest real reason to 
hope that the present generation will see a diminution of the pest 
except as a result of properly designed repressive measures. On the 
contrary, it is rather to be feared that unless such measures are 
successfully applied throughout the witchweed area, its ravages will 
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become greatly extended, and maize cultivation on certain wide- 
spread types of soil will become impossible. The problem is 
therefore one of extreme gravity. 

It is therefore not sufficient to save the maize crop. It wiU, in 
addition, be necessary to adopt every possible means of preventing 
witchweed plants from setting seed. This points to the urgent 
necessity of a more general application of the methods of intensive 
agriculture to the cultivation of maize. In stating this conclusion 
it is realized that a large proportion of those who are engaged in the 
maize indiistry are confronted with difficulties arising froni shortage 
of labour and other causes . It must nevertheless be urged that there 
appears to be no reason to hope that the maize districts will ever be 
free from this pest, unless it is found possible either to obtain 
labour enough to keep the land clean, i.e., to prevent the witchweed 
from seedling or to give up the cultivation of the maize on soils 
which are peculiarly favourable to the Avitchweed. 

A further measure which cannot fail to reduce the rate at which 
the Avitchweed is noAV spreading is the adoption of a system of rotation 
of crops, as Avas urged by Mr. Fuller.^ The maize is the only South 
African crop over which this parasite has obtained a complete 
mastery. In fact, there is no other Avhich has yet been seriously 
injured by it. The ordinary period of a rotation is certainly not long 
enough to free the land of living seeds, but even if no seeds died 
Avithin the period, their opportunity of producing a fresh crop 
would occur once in a period of years instead of annually as at 
present. 

Where land is badly infected, there is one method of eradication 
which is perfectly satisfactory in all respects, save those of money 
and time. This, the method of “ trapping,” has been previously 
described®. If the field is soAvn with maize and ploughed up a month 
later, all the AvitchAveed which has germinated in the meantime is 
destroyed. If this process is repeated often enough the soil Avill be 
cleared of witchAveed seed. Four or five such crops during two 


•Fuller. L. c. 

^ Pemon. L c* 
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successive years would probably reduce the seed, in even a very 
badly infected field, to such numbers that intensive cultivation in 
later years would reduce the loss to a minimum. Poor soils would 
be improved by so much green-manuring. But the cost in many 
cases at least will be prohibitive. In such cases the land should be 
used for some crop wliich does not furnish a favourable host for 
witchweed. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. Burtt-Davy for supplying me with 
information regarding the distribution of the witchweed ; to 
Mr. I. B. Pole Evans and to Mr. H. J. Vipoiid for the hospitality of 
their respective laboratories ; and to Miss E. L. Stephens and 
Miss H. J. Davison, who have assisted me with the experimental 
work, the greater part of wliich has been carried out in the 
Botanical Laboratory of the South African College. 

P. S. Since the above was sent to press a letter from Mr. C. H. 
Mitchell and a paper by Dr. Heinricher (“Eiuige Bemerkungen zur 
Rhinantheen Gattimg Striga,” Bcr. d. D. Ges., XXXI, H.5,) have 
been received. The following extracts from Mr. MitcheH’s letter are 
published, since they bear directly upon the feasibility of using large 
quantities of salt (see p. 199) to check the growth of the 
witchweed: — • 

“ Fascadale P. 0., 

“ Natal, 6th June, 191.3. 

“ There are two points ariiiing from your letter that I wish to 
refer to. The first is as to the use of salt in large quantities . When 
the experimental plots were well up I was planting a very late field of 
mealies, and the plots 1 and 2 (see p. 195) looked so well then that I 
thought I would like to see for myself what a good dressing of salt 
would do on a piece of the late field that I knew was bad with witch- 
weed. I told my son therefore, who was in charge of the ploughing, 
to broadcast salt ever the part I knew to be badly infected. This 
was done, but as it was only for a trial to please myself, the ground 
was not measured, neither was the salt exactly ; on one piece the 
.salt was put on very thickly. This crop is now up and drying off ; it 
is a poor crop, as all our late crops are this year. But the important 
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point I wish to mention is this : my sons assure me that over the 
land where the salt was spread broadcast there has been no sign of 
the witchweed, though in the grass lands near it has shown very 
freely. I have not made a personal inspection of that land, yet am 
quite satisfied with the statements made by my sons, as they are very 
keen.” 

In the paper cited. Dr. Heinricher questions the accuracy 
of the statement previously made that the witchweed completes 
its life-history during a single year. This statement has not been 
made for witchweed in the wild state, with regard to which the facts 
are not yet known. For witchweed as a parasite on maize, however, 
it is undoubtedly true. Apart from the fact that the maize is itself 
an annual, we have the results of the following experiment (No. 12) 
which are conclusive : — 

1911, August 1st. —Witch weed seeds received fi^om Air. Claude Fuller (collected by 
him in Natal in July 1911). Seed mixed with washed and 
sterilized silver-sand. 

1911, „ 2nd.— A i>ot culture prepared as described above (p. 174) but without a 

maize seed. The soil used w'as brought from Koedoespoort, 
Pretoria, and w^as carefully sterilized before being ustni. 

1911, November 9th.~One Hickory King seed planted. 

1911, December 13th.— Maize plant very small. 

1911, M Ibth. — „ „ showing leaf discolouration. 

1911, „ 20th. — „ „ with only five leaves of which lowest two are 

withered. C'ulture examined. Many witchweed 
• seedlings found. Maize plant removed. Soil 

replaced in pot and watered with Sach's Culture 
Solution ; two maize seeds planted. 

1912, February lOth. — One witchweed plant appeared above the soil. 

1912, „ l.3th. — A second witchweed plant appeared. 

1912, „ 29th. — First witchweed plant in flower. 

1912, March 4th. — Flowers withering. Second witchweed plant in flower. 

For prudential reasons these plants were not given an oppor- 
tunity of setting seed. Similar results have been obtained in other 
experiments, and they place beyond doubt the cocclusion that, as a 
parasite on the maize, the witchweed plant flowers in the same 
season as that in which the seed producing it germinated. 

National Botanic Garden.?, 

Kirstenbosch. 



PUSA PEDIGREE SANIWAL DAIRY CATTLE : ANNUAL SALE. 

At the conclusion of the Meeting of .lie Board of Agriculture 
held at Pusa an auction sale of pedigree dairy cows and young male 
stock was held on the 18th February, 1922. The sale was well 
attended and most of the stock ofiered found a ready sale. lis. 365 
for a 2-year old bull was the top price. The cattle were shoMii in 
excellent bloom. Mr. Milligan, Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, in opening the sale pointed out that me Pusa 
herd had now reached a stage at which the surplus stock exposed 
for sale were of excellent quality. 

When the final accounts have been settled, it is expected that 
60 head will average Ks. 150. The stock went all over India, and 
the distribution of such pedigreed stock throughout the country 
will be of value in improving dairy herds in India. 

Mr. Wynne* Say er acted as auctioneer and managed to dispose 
of all the animals in 2| hours. [G. S. Henderson.] 

**♦ 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SEED>WEIGHT AND 
LINT-WEIGHT IN COTTON. 

The question is often asked as to whether any attempt to 
increase the weight of lint on the seed of a cotton plant will mean 
also an increase in the weight of the seeds themselves, or whether it 
will be accompanied by a diminution of the seed-weight. In the 
case of Egyptian co|iton the question has been answered by the work 
of Balls, in that of Sea Island cotton by the workof Harland, 
and in the case of Cambodia cotton by that of Hilson. AH these 
investigators find that, for the cottons with which they have worked, 
an uumse in the weight of lint dm involve an increase in the weight 

( 204 ) 
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Stationery Office, Price Is.), like its predecessors, provides a most 
comprehensive and informative review of the entire field of activity 
of organized research. The textile industry as a whole figures 
largely in the report, as might be expected, and whilst a sumniary 
of the references to the activities in this important sphere may 
indicate the extent of the ground which is })eing ccvercd, yet all 
who are interested in the vast movement of organized research 
shoxdd not fail to read the entire report, if only for the purpose of 
securing comparative information as to activities in respect cf the 
various industries affected, for it is to be remembered that industries 
are more or less interdependent. The report of the Commit tee of the 
Privy Council is a brief statement followed by the more exhaustive 
report of the Advisory Council. 

The Committee points out that, in addition to the limit '.tion of 
the estimates for the current financial year, they have causerl to be 
prepared, in accordance with Government instnu'tions, preliminaiy 
estimates for 1922-23 showing a saving of 20 per ceirt. of the estimates 
of the current year. The curtailment of resources, due to financial 
stringency, is causing both the Committee and the Advisory Council 
very great anxiety, and the limitation is certain to involve 
postponement of a certain amoimt of research work. For the year 
1921-22, the estimates were reduced by 1 7 per cent. 

The Committee specially mentions the important work under- 
taken during the year by the Fuel Re.search Board, a long series of 
experiments on the effect of steaming various coals in vertical gas 
retorts having been completed and a report issued. The expenditure 
on the Fuel Research Station during 1920-21 was nearly £50,000, 
whilst elsewhere than at the station the expenditure was £3,683, but 
over £3,000 was received by way of sale of by-products. The 
estimates for the soming year show an expenditure, after receipts, 
of about £65,000. 

The number of* industrial research associations now approved by 
the department is twenty-six, and during the year ending 31st 
March, 1921, grants to associations amounted to £74,667. The 
balance of the Million Fund then remaining unexpended was £903,206, 
and of this sum a large percentage has already been earmarked 
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for associations already formed. The total expenditure on special 
grants in aid of scientific investigations amounted to £20,912, and 
provision is made amounting to nearly £9,000 for their continuance 
during the current financial year. During the academic year 1920-21 
one hundred and thirty-two allowances to students were made, 
seventy grants to research workers to undertake independent 
research, and forty-three grants to scientific workers to enable 
them to employ assistance or procure equipment. 

The expenditure out of the vote of the department during 
1920-21 was £462,650 — made up of £.373,821 from the Exchequer, 
£38,022 from interest of the Million Fund, and £58,806 from fees 
for tests, etc. The full total of expenditure of the department 
was £552,219. 

The report’ of the Advisory Council covers from 1st August, 
1920, to 31st July, 1921. Referring to the financial aspect of 
the work, it is stated that scientific research is the main, if not the 
only, source of fresh productivity in industry, and it is only by 
increased productivity that the world will find a way out of its 
present economic difficulties. Any reduction in the expenditure by 
Government on resettrch which is considered by responsible men of 
science to be needed will react most rapidly, at the point where 
we are nationally weakest, on the number (not the quality) of 
competent investigators coming forward. The effect of even a 
temporary set-back will be long continued and may be lasting. It is 
certain, the report adds, that unless increased provision is made for 
the department in future years it wall be impossible successfully to 
carry out the duties of co-ordination laid upon it by the Government 
in the interests of economy. 

Referring to the British Cotton Indiistr}’ Research Association, 
the Report says, the Association has begun investigations into 
the structure of cotton fibre ; the effects of bacteria in causing 
deterioration of cotton and cotton goods ; the 'Constituents of raw 
cotton ; and the moisture content and drying of cotton, defective 
sizing, the variation of tensile strength with twdst, measurement of 
the regularity of yarn, strength of yarns, imder a varying stress. 
Reports on these problems have not yet been issued for want 
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of adequate laboratory accommodation has considerably hampered 
the work. The Association, however, is looking forward to the 
time when its laboratories at the Shirley Institute, Didsbury, will be 
fully equipped. This Association has imdertaken a survey of the 
literature relating to the cotton industry, and about 2,000 boolcs 
and pamphlets have been catalogued. The Association has 
received considerable financial assistance from the trustees of the 
Cotton Trade War Memorial Fund on the recommendation of the 
Cotton Reconstruction Board. The Association has received the 
sum of £50,000, and it is understood that it will receive further 
contributions of £30,000 per annum for five years. This great 
accession to its funds, it is pointed out, will afford a good 
opportunity of demonstrating how organized research on a co- 
operative basis can be of benefit to all the branches of the iirdustry. 
[Journal of the Textile Institute, November 1921.] 

* 

* * 

QUEENSLAND COTTON GROWING : EXTENSION OF THE 

INDUSTRY. 

The Australian Cotton Growing Association, Limited, has 
decided to begin operations in Queensland, where cotton has been 
grown for the past 50 years, having been first introduced at the 
time of the American Civil War. Cotton growing was then carried 
on profitably, but later it was abandoned owing to the lack of cheap 
labour such as was available in the United States. 

This season about 900,000 lb. of cotton was produced in 
Queensland from 1,690 acres, and it is anticipated that a higher 
average will be attained later when the growers have acquired 
more experience. Judging by the applications received for seed for 
next season, it is es'timated that 14,000 acres will be planted. 

Discussing the prospects of the industry with a representative 
of “ The Times ” Sir James Hunter, Agent-General for Queensland, 
said that the increased cost of production in the United States and 
the higher prices obtained for cotton had made it possible to carry 
on the industry in Queensland with white labour. The land in that 
State cost only one-twentieth the price of cotton land in America. 
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Long staple cotton. 

Mr. W. H. Johnson, F.L.S., has reported that the cotton 
growing area of the State extended for 1,300 miles along the coast 
>xnd for 200 miles inland. Dealing with the northern belt, he said 
that the latitude, climate, and soil were similar to those of the 
American cotton belt, and being rather nearer the equator were less 
liable to damage from spring and autximn frosts, 

8ir James Hunter added that the Queensland Government had 
intimated their willingness to make laud available for the company, 
'riie Hon. Robert Vaughan was now on his way to Australia in 
connexion with the proje(tt. Mr. Armstrong, who had made repeated 
investigations into cott(tn growing in America and Egypt, would 
join Mr. Vaughan early next year. The company had placed an 
order for a saw gin whi( h would be despatched and erected in time 
for the treatment of t he coming season’s crop. A smaller gin of the 
roller type to deal with the longer staple cotton which had been 
grown successfully in (Queensland was also to be ordered. It was 
hoped that the longer staple variety would ultimately be the 
principal variety grown there. Samples of this long staple cotton 
had been tested by the Imperial Institute and by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and they were considered to be almost equal 
to Egyptian cotton. 


Guarantee of ]8rf. per lu. 

8o far.nt) cotton disease had appeared in Queensland, and every 
precaution was being taken to prevent the introduction of diseases by 
importations of infected seed. 

“Last year,” continued Sir .Tames, “1 arranged with the 
British Cotton Growing Association that it should guarantee 18<i. 
per lb. for five years for long staple cotton of the quality that has 
been submitted to tests in this country, with a lipiit of £10,000 on 
the tokal loss to be borne by the Association. This was doAe to 
encourage cotton growing in (Queensland, as it was found that 
farmers who had already engaged in other agricultural operations 
were disinclined to take up cotton growing without some such 

7 
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guarantee. The first consignment of cotton under the guarantee 
scheme has just reached Manchester. 

“ It is possible that Italians or Maltese will be encouraged to 
take up cotton growing in the State. Settlers of the former 
nationality have already proved satisfactory in agricultural 
districts, being both industrious anil well-behaved.” [The Times 
Trade Supplement, Ist October, 1921.] 

* 

♦ * 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

Through the courtesy of the British Col ton Industry Beseandi 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication ; — 


SHEDDING OP COTTON FLOWER BUD. 

A general discussion of the causes of shedding in cotton in which 
attention is drawn to F. E. Lloyd’s work and conclusions. In 
addition to the structural ajid environmental causes indicated by 
him, genetic factors are probably largely responsible for cotton 
shedding ; for example, blasted buds are due to hereditary 
malformation of pedicels. [Jour. Heredity, 1921, 12, 199-204. 
0. F. Cook.] 


Control op boll weevil. 

The destructive pow'er of the cotton boll weevil is increasing as 
the insect becomes acclimatized. The infestation is spreading 
rapidly tliroughout the American cotton-growing area. The 
Department of Agriculture states that the pest can be controlled 
by the application of calcium arsenate dust at the right season and 
in the right way. A proposal to prohibit the planting of cotton for 
one year has been made. Parasites which prey on the boll weevil are 
increasing in number and effectiveness. A method of fumigation of 
seed has been developed, as it is .sometimes necessary to transport 
seed from an infested area. [Text. Rec., 1921, 39, 62-53. 
W, Whittam.] 
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Control op pink boll worm. 

Fumigation tests have shown that infested seed can be 
satisfactorily disinfected by carbon bisulphide. Hydrogen cyanide, 
at atmospheric pressure, has not sufficient penetrating power to be 
effective to a greater depth than a few inches. The use of arsenical 
poisons in the field for the control of pink bollworm has yielded only 
negative results. The larva3 of the pink bollworm are very resistant 
to water, and have survived forty-eight hours immersion, and larvae 
in dry bolls have survived a period of seven or eight days immersion. 
Careful study of malvaceous plants other than cotton have been 
made, to determine the possibility of their serving as hosts for the 
pink bollworm. In no case has the pink bollworm been found to 
infect any of these plants in Texas. [Agric. News, B. W. I, 1921, 
20 , 90.] 

Microtomy. 

A rapid method for cutting microscope sections of cotton 
yams and fabrics is described. Briefly it coixsists in mounting 
the specimen on a slide with cellulose acetate or nitrate solution 
applied in layers, stripping from the glass when dry, embedding in 
paraffin wax and cutting on a Jung microtome. Agar-agar has 
been found to be the best adhesive for mounting, and sections 
mounted in this medimn will stand repeated applications of 
alkaline reagents without falling over. [Jour. Text. Inst., 1921, 
12, 99-100. B. S. Willows and A. C. Alexander.] 

« * 

SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR FARMING IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
UNDER COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL CONDITIONS. 

The Indian Trade Commis,sioner in London has kindly forwarded 
to the Indian Central Cotton Conunittee a copy of the following 
note by Mr. David R. Coker, of Harts Ville, South Carolina, on a 
proposed programme of farming in that State t6 meet cotton boll 
weevil conditions 

The march of the boll weevil across the cotton belt has been 
accompanied by panic and demoralization. Farmers, bankers and 
merchants, frightened by one or two years of heavy losses, have, in 
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many cases, curtailed operations and credits to the points where 
farming was stifled and labour was forced to leave the country to 
prevent starvation. There are signs that a similar panic may occuj- 
in parts of this State unless means are taken to re-assure the people 
and point out a safe course for agricultural operations under boll 
weevil conditions. To this end a group of practical farmers and 
businessmen, in co-operation with the Extension Bureau, have 
studied the situation in the light of their own experience am! that 
of other States and the accumulated e.xperimental residts of 
Governmental agencies, and beg leave to present the following 
suggestions and programme as one which will meet the situation, 
preventing demoralization and enabling our farming and luisiness 
interests to continue profitable operations. 

It is especially important to prevent our ])eo]de from 
stampeding into new and untried fields of agricult ure in which 
they will fail for lack (d information and (‘xpcuience. Preunising 
new crops should of course be tested and where proved successful 
should be increased as rapidly as the ])eoplegain ex})erienc(“ but not 
faster. 

The problem is not so much as to what to do as it is how to 
re-assure the people and get. the information of how t(» pioceed to 
every farmer, renter and share-cropper in the State. This must 
be done, if it is done at all , by the larger farmers, merchants, bankers 
and professional imui who should tnake it their business to reach 
the isolated farmers aivd tenants and discuss with them the 
programme of operations under boll-weevil conditions. 'I’he 
greate.st responsibility rests upon the landowners. If they are 
going to continue to own their lands, they will be obliged to see to 
it that those who farm them have correct information and closest 
supervision, for tlie average farm tenant must have sympathetic 
and correct instruction and active supervision until he thoroughly 
learns the new methods of operation. 

A few broad principles of operation for the whole State may 
be suggested : — 

First. Destroy immediately all cotton stalks as soon as th e crop 
is gathered. This will prevent the hatching of millions of new 
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weevils (luring October. The old weevils do not hibernate until 
cold weather and the destruction of their food supply will cause 
them to die before frost. The carrying out of this suggestion at 
once is imperative and every effort should be made to induce 
every farnrer in the State to do this work at once, for, if only a 
few do it, it will have little effect in reducing next year’s weevil 
supply. 

Second. During the fall and winter destroy all cover in which 
weevils may be liidi)ig, burning ditch banks and margins of woods 
and (deaning up around stumps. Fodder and hay stacks should not 
1)0 allowed to remain near cotton fields. 

Third, (^otton should be liberally fertilized with a quick acting 
fertilizer containing about 50 lb. of available phosphoric acid per 
acre, ammonia and potash to be used according to the character and 
relative fertility of the soil. All applicatiojis of ammonia should 
be put down before the middle of June. Over-doses of potash have a 
tendency to delay maturity. Where the weed grows tall only a small 
amount of ammonia should be used as it always delays maturity and 
encourages overgrowth of stalk. 

Fourth. Early planting of approved varieties of cotton with 
plenty of seed. The farmer should save at least three bushels of 
good seed for each acre he is going to plant. He should plant at 
least two bushels before April 1 in the lower half of the State and 
before April 10 in the upper half of the State, reserving a bushel 
per acre. Tf a stand is not secured l»y the first planting he should 
])lant. ovei not later than April 10 in the lower half or April 20 in 
the upper half. Tf large cpiantities of seed are used good stands 
iire usually secured from extra early plantings and the experience 
is that under boll-weevil conditions the greatest crops are always 
made from the earliest plantings. Tf stands arc not secured at 
a (comparatively early stage, the land intended for cotton should 
T)e put into other crops. , 

Fijth. Cotton should be left thick in the drill. This distance 
should vary with the height of the natural growth of the plant, 
3" or 4" not being too close as a minimum and 8" or 10" as 


a maximum. 
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Sixth. The question of poisoning for boll weevil is still in the 
experimental state but your Committee believes that poisoning with 
calcium arsenate is valuable, especially if done at the proper time 
and under favourable conditions. Heavy damage from plant 
lice following dusting with calcium arsenate early last August 
makes us doubtful as to this treatment when applied at that 
time. The weevils should also be picked from the plant in the 
early stages, and as soon as punctured squares are noticed 
they should be picked up twice per week until mid-summer. 
Rapid and thorough cultivation at all times should be employed 
and the crop should be gatherexl as fast as open to insure 
a high grade. Tn no case should more cotton be planted 
than can be propeiiy handled at all stages and prom])tly 
picked by the labour on the farm, for it is the height (»f folly 
to plant a crop ami let the boll weevil eat it up for lack of 
attention or allow it to become blue in the fields for lack of picking 
force. 

The experience of many of our best farmers and numerous 
experiments conducted under the auspices of the Experinxent 
Stations prove that it is absolutely essential in almost all 
sections to use around 300 lb. per acre of acid j)hosphate under 
cotton. In most cases if the amounts applied vary much, 
either above or below this standard, the crops were less 
profitable. 

Everywhere it must be imsisted on that the individual fanner 
and tenant raise an abundant supply of food and feed and that this 
food and feed be properly conserved. The man with a crib full of 
corn and hay, a smoke-house full of meat and molasses, a hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes in a storage house and a garden full of 
vegetables cannot be put out of business by the boll weevil or any 
other pest. 

Storage houses for keeping sweet potatoes should be 
everywhere constructed, as this is one of the greatest crops we 
have and one which every farmer can raise. 

The note concludes with special suggestions for different 
tracts of South Carolina. 
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COTTON EXPERIMENTS IN MESOPOTAMIA.* 

Thk paper describes an experiment carried out with a variety 
or form of the American “ Webber 49,” called “ Mesopot White.” 
In spite of lack of irrigation, owing to disturbances in the country, 
1,250 lb. of seed cotton per acre were obtained over the 80 acres 
used for the experiment. Other experiments giving promise were 
carried out with Egjfptian cotton. There is now enough seed of 
Mesopot White available to plant 2,000 acres. The experiments 
have shown that the industry would provide full-time occupation 
for Arabs tluring the summer months ; even with irregular treatment, 
yields equal to the average of Egypt can be obtained ; the Arabs 
can be taught to cultivate cotton intensively as in Egypt ; and that 
cotton growing on a large scale would provide for the prosperity 
cf the country in general. [W. R. in Jour. Text. Inst., 12th 
December, 1921.] 

* sie 

CULTIVATION OF PIMA COTTON, f 

From t he results of field experiments it appears that thorough 
cross -pollination leads t o an increased yield of seed and raw cotton. 
Bee-keeping near the. cotton fields is advocated. [J. C. W. in Jour. 
Text. Inst., 12th December, 1921.] 


♦ Bull, Imp, Indi,, XIX, pp. 227-229. 
t Kearney, T. H. Jour. Heredity, XII, pp. 99-101. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


The post of Imperial Cotton Specialist in the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is abolished with effeci- from the 9th 
August, 1921. 

♦ 

Ha ♦ 

ilESSRS. S. C. .1. Bennett and H. Cooper have l)een appointed 
Second Bacteriologist and Pathologist. Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktesar. respectively. 

♦ 

t ♦ 

■\Ir. C. F. Keatinge, C.I.K., I.C.S., Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, has been permitted to retire from the Indian Civil Service 
from the 27th (hitober. 1021. 

♦ 

♦ 

xMr. (jIanda Singh Chek.ma, Horticulturist to the Covernment 
of Bombay, was on privilege leave for 15 days from th(( .‘Ird February. 
1922. 

♦ 

« * 

Mr. G. Evans, C.J.E., Director of Agricult ure, Bengal, has been 
appointed to act as Director of Fisheries, Bengal, in addition to his 
own duties. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Saadat Ullah Khan has been appointed Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Madras. 

% 

4> >i> 

Mr. D. xVnanka Rao, B.Sc., has been appointed Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, fV Circle, Madras. 

Mr. D. G. Munro has been appointed Assistant to the Principal, 
Professor of Agriculture and Superintendent of the Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, mce Mr. Ananda Rao, transferred. 
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Messrs. Angus McLean, Alec. A. Henry, H. T. Robertson 
AND R. Watson, who have l)een appointed to the Indian 
Agricultural Rervice, have been po.sted to Burma as Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture. 

¥ 

Mr. D. Quinlan. M. R.tlV.S., Director of the (!ivil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa, has been granted an extension of 
furlough for two months. 

* 

Mr. H. W. Blakk, Agricultural Engineer, Bihar and Orissa, 
Was on leave without pay from the loth to 28th February, 1922. 

> 1 . 

* * 

Mr. R. L. Rktui has beeji appointed Economic Botanist, 
United Provinces. 

* 

* * 

Sardar Dar.shan Singh, M.R.A.U., Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Hansi (Punjal)). has been granted privilege leave for 
five months, Maulvi Fateh-ud-dhi officiating. 

* 

* * 

Mr. II. t'oi'J.KY, Agricultural Engineer, Central Provinces, 
on probation, has been cojifirmed in his appointment. 

♦ ♦ 

On return from combined leave, iMr. F. .). Playmen, A.C.O.l., 

has been reposted as Agricultural Cheuiist, Central Provinc^es. 

* 

sH * 

The Twelfth Meeting of the Jioard of Agriculture in India 
was held at Pusa, under the presidency ol Mr. B. Milligan, Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Oovernment of India, from the 13th to 18th 
February, 1922. TJicre were eleven subjects on the agenda for 
discussion, and the jueet ing was attenilcd by ^80 members and 
visitors. A detailed account of the meeting, together with a 
photograph of the Board, will be issued in the next number of the 
Journal. 



Statistical Supplement .to the Final Report of the Nitrogen Products 

Committee. (Published by H. M. Stationery Office, London, 

1921.) Price Is. 

In this publication the data previously publi.shed liave been 
revised and corrected in the light of the most authentic information 
which has become available since the publication of the final 
report. 

The tables have, further, been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of figures for the year 1920. 

The publication i.s of the greatest interest to agriculturists. 
A striking set of data are those relating to the world’s resources 
in nitrogen products immediately preceding the war and at the 
present time. 

We find that the total productive capacity from all sources has 
been doubled between the years 1912 and 1920, and amounts now 
to somewhat over 1 "5 million metric tons of nitrogen per annum. 

The main increases have been obtained from by-products 
ammonia (141,000 tons) ; cyanamide (302,000 tons), and synthetic 
ammonia (308,000 tons). 

It is significant also that 43 per cent, of the world’s supply is 
now derived from fixation processes. 

Another aspect to which attention is directed, is the demand 
for nitrogenous fertUizers, the increased use of which, since the war, 
is noteworthy. 

In the United Kingdom, for example, the average pre-war 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers amounted to 24,000 tons of 
nitrogen. In 1919 the actual quantity so used was 68,000 tons. 
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Similar increases have occurred in other countries. Further, it 
is estimated by competent authorities that the already very large 
total consumption of nitrogenous manures in the United States of 
America will be doubled within the next seven years. 

To meet this anticipatetl demand, cliemical research work on 
nitrogen fixation problems is being vigorously prosecuted both in 
Europe and in America. 

To enable agriculturists to follow closely this race between 
supply and demand, it would be an imdoubted boon if the 
publication under consid oration could be periodically brought up 
to date to show how the world’s nitrogen position is developing. 

With regard to the relative merits of the different fixation 
processes ami the pr<»spects of the by-products and Chili industries 
little (!au be said, until more definite data concerning the Haber 
process and its modifications are available. 

The present favourable j>osition of German agriculture in the 
matter of nitrogenous manures deserves comment. The products 
of the fixation plants in Germany Jit present }’ield a large income to 
the State from direct taxation (amounting roughly to 100 per cent, 
of the cost price at the works). In spite of this tax the cost of 
nitrogenous manures in Germany is much lower than in England 
which has an open market. 

These facts might, with advantage, claim the serious attention 
of the general public. [S'. J. W.] 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 


1. A Handbook of S(inie South Indian (^rasscK. hy Rai Bahadur 

K. Ranga Acharivar. Pj). V^l-!-UIS. (Calcutta: Buttcrworlh 
& Co. ; London : Constahlo & Co.. Ltd.) Price, Rs. 4-8. 

2. 'Phe Wheat Plant ; A Monograpli. hy •). Percival. Pp. 473. 

Illustrated, (liondou : Duckworth.) Price. (5.36'. 

3. More Hunting Wasj)s. hy .1. H. Paine. Translated hy 

Alexander Tei.x'cira de .Mat tos. Pj). 37(5. (Jjoiulon : Dodder 
& Stoughton.) Price, 3.6. (5d. 

4. 'Phe Story of the Fields, hy .1. H. k'nlue. Pj). 271. 

(London ; Hodder Stoughton.) Price, 86. (5d. 

5. Beet Sugar. Condensed description of its Manufacture, hy 

F. Murke. Pp. 17o. (New \'ork : .1. Wiley A’ Sons.) J’rice, 156. 
0. A Handy B(K)k of Horticulture, hy F. C. Hayes. Pp. 225. 
(London: J. Murray.) Price, 56. 

7. Dairy Fanning on ArahleLand : Five Prize Essays. Pp. 144. 

(Liverpoid: R. Silcock A Sons.) 

8. Management of Daiiy Plants, hy M. -Moitenseii. Pj). 358. 

(New York : The .Macmillan Co.) 

0. Text -hook (d Jjand Draiiuige, hy .1. A. .leffery. P]). 25(5. 

(New York: The Macmillan Co.) I’rice, I(»6. (id. 

The following puhlications have heen issued hy the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue : — 

lieporh. 

1. Review of Agricultural Operations in India. ]!)2()-2I. Price 

R. 1-4. 

2. Report of the Proceedings (d the Fourth Entomological 

Meeting held at I’usa, 7tli to 12th February, 1921. Price, 
R«. 7-8-0. 
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THE COFl'HRSMITH {XAMHOL.EM.i H.EMACEI’HALA ISDICA 



(Drigiital Articles 


SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. lo. THE (-OITERSMITII {XANTHOL/EMA HMMACEPHALA 

IX Die A). 

»Y 

T. l'..\l.\V.f{l<i(.'E KLETCHER, R.N.. F.L.S.. F.E.S., F.Z.S., 

Iin/ierial E/itonioiof/i/it ; 

ANT) 

M. IN(il,IS, M.KO.U.. F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

0.\ the very holtesi day ot iJie year, when Ihc brazen sky 
coiiipels evorv animal to take advantage (,f any piece of grateful 
shade and the hxpiacity of even the crow is stilled, a soft, liquid, 
inonotonons and snstaijicd “ tonk-toidc-t(.nk ” gives evidence that 
the ('o])])ersmith does not find the heat too enervating for song. 
lEs note, which may be compared to the distant sound of a smith 
beating a sheet of metal, whence its popular name of Coppersmith, 
is sufficiently familiar during the hot weather in almost every garden 
t hroughoul th.c Plains of India, but to most of those who hear its call 
it is indeed a case of “ vo\ et proeterea nihil,” the owner (»f the voice 
luMiig rarely observed unless es])ecially looked for. Not that its 
a])]x>aranee is aiudhing to be ashamed of ; on the contrary, it is a 
most gorgeously coloured little bird, (lre.ssed in green and crimson, 
the details of which will be seen on reference to our Plate. 

The C’oppersmith is usually referred to in books on h'irds as the 
CrimKon-breasted Barbet and. as this name im])lies, belongs to the 
family of Barbets, which comprises upwards of twenty species of 
smallish, thick-set, green, truit-eating birds, with a short strong 

( 221 ) 1 
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bill, rounded wings and ten tail-feathers. We shall probably return 
to this group later on in connection with the Common Green Barbet 
(Thereiceryx zcylaniciis) and in the meanwhile it is sufficient to 
remark that the Coppersmith may be distinguished by its yellow 
throat and blackish cheeks from the other species of Xavtholmna, 
w'hich are themselve.s separated from the other Barbets by tin' 
second primar/ being longer than the eighth, the lower tail-coverls 
green and the rictal bristles long. 

In his fascinating book Some Indian Birds and Acynahitances, 
Cunningham has an excellent ac«H)unt ot the Copj^ersmitli, too long 
to quote in full, but from which we take the following extract : - 
“ Coppersmiths are odd little bird.s, and most fully characteristic 
of the group to wliich they belong in their gaudy colouring, harsli. 
dry plumage, wonderfully tough skin, and insistent vociferation. 
During periods of settled, sunny weather, the only thing tlal 
seems effectually to check their desire to call is a certain degree of 
cold, but this is so influential that during the cmirse of the variable 
winter in ('alcutta it may safely be assumed that the temperature 
in the shade stands at or over 70°F. on any day when their call is to 
be heard. As the thermometer rises above the prohibitive limit they 
begin to call more and more frequently, until in the height of summer 
the monotonously metallic ringing of their notes goes on, almost 
constantly, from dawn to sunset. W'hen preparing to call they 
usually take up a prominent place m the crown of a tree, often 
clinging to the side of an upright twig ; and all the time that they 
cry they go on constantly turning their heads from side to side whilst 
their throats swell and their whole bodies tljrill with the force of 
their vocal efiorts. The movements of the head give rise to a 
strangely ventriloquial effect, so that the successive sounds might 
readily be mistaken for the answering notes of two birds instead of 
the continuous call of one. Towards the end of the hot weather, and 
during tlie early part of the rainy season, they cease to cry so 
incessantly, because the care of their young families takes up too 
much time to leave them much lei.sure for any other occupation.” 
To some people the monotonous note, repeated indefinitely like the 
tick of a clock, is a_source of exasperation until they are ready to 
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exclaim with the apostle, " Alexander the (Coppersmith hath 
wrouglit me much evil ”, and in some parts of India which are not 
curseti with the ear-splitting shrieks of the Hawk Cuckoo, the 
latter’s name of Brain Fever Bird ” is even at times misapplied, to 
the fV»pp(M-Hmith ; hut to most people their song is soothing and it is 
al least constant a,nd consistent and devoid of the exasperating 
cjuality of intermittence found in the true Brain Fever Bird. 

Like other BaiLets. the Coppersmith is a frugivorous bird 
and seems to confine itself entirely to wild fig fruits, not being 
known to attack cultivated fruits at all.* The late C. W. Mason 
examined the stomach-content ol fifteen birds at Pusa and 
Mr. D’.Abreu those ol two more at Nagpur, and in all cases nothing 
but A'/cu.s- fruits was found to liave been eaten. From an 
agricultural point of view, therefore, this l)ir<l is of neutral value. 

’Pile n.esting soasouis in tlie early part of the hot weather, from 
March to .May in Northern India, earlier in (.’entral and Southern 
India. The nest, if such a term may be used, is placed at the 
end of a long gallery, which may he from one to five feet in length, 
eithei' excavaterl hy the parent birds in sound though soft wood of a 
branch, or nuiie freciuently in a braucli which is already decayed 
internally and into which the birds cut, through the harder external 
shell of the branch, a perfectly cucular liole with the edges neatly 
levelled off inside and outside, this hole being about two inches in 
diameter and alwavs jdaced on the underside of the bough. If a 
ready-made hollow is available it is preferred and appropriated, but 
if the birds liave to e.Ycavate a new gallery on their onm account, 
they usually choose a place on the under surface of a slanting dead 
hough, especially at a point where a side brant'h lias been broken off 
and the wood softened hy the invasion of fungal mycelium. Mliilst 
w'orkiug, the bird clings to tlie bark like a woodpecker, with the end of 
its tail pressed closely against the surface, so as to serve as an 

♦ Mr. C. M. however, writes that prior to painting the iMate he carefully studied 

the bird so as to try to obtain a natural |K).sitioii, and one moniiuu, \s’hilst watching several of 
them on a guava tree in fruit, ho saw^ them eating voraciously, digging out huge boles in the 
rix>e fruit. There were about half-a-dozen birds hard at it at the same time and they played 
havoc with the tree. Mr. Inglis has also seen these birds .sometimes hftwking for termit»es, 
[1\ B. 
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additional support whilst it hammers and picks away with its 
bill at the soft wood, the chips of wood being sometimes hammered 
directly ofl but oftener merely loosened by a series of blows and 
then picked up and thrown away. Both of the parent birds take 
nart in the work of excavation and thev can sometimes be heard 
excavating their holes long after sundown. The eggs are placed at 
the bottom of the cavity into which they have thus bored, and 
which they smoothen a good deal interiorly, often a couple of feet 
below the entrance, and laid merely on the chips produced in tlie 
course of the work. Three or ( more frequently ) four eggs are laid, 
the egg being on an average 25 mm. long by 17‘5 mm. broad, 
delicate pink w-hen fresh, pure wdiite later, almost cylindrical, 
tapering somewhat towards one end, but with tiie ends thcm.selvcs 
broad and obtuse. The young birds .are much like the adult, but 
duller in colour and without the crimson and black markings 
on the head. Occasionally specimens occur in wdiich the green 
plumage of the adult bird is repla(;ed b\' yellowish. 

The Coppersmith, we regret to say, seems rather an ill-natured 
little bird and is therefore not adapted to l)c a desirable inmate of a 
mixed aviary. He is not .social with other birds rather than 
actively aggres.sive, but requires plenty of s})ace and must be fed 
cm his natural fruit diet, as satin (])ea-mcal paste ), although eagerly 
devoured by this bird, is rapidly poisonous to it. 
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twp:lfth meeting oe tiie board OE 

AGRICULTURE IN INDIA. 


BY 

B. C. BURT, B.Sc., 

Secretary, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 

Thk meeting of tlie Board of Agriculture was held at 

Pusa from February ]3tl) to IStli, 1922, under the presidency 
of Mr. »S. Milligan, Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
India. 

'riiere was a large attendance of members and visitors, 
including Mr. G. Anderson, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab; 
Lieut. -(bl. J. Matson, Assistant Controller, Military Dairy Farms ; 
Lieut .-Col. E. D. W. Greig, Director of Medical Research; Major 
Richards from South Africa ; and Mr. G. S. Butler, Manager, 
t!ordite Factory, Nilgiris. Unfortunately neither the Hon’ble 
Mr. Sarnia, Member for Revenue and Agriculture, nor Mr. Hullah 
were eventually able to attend, altliough both had hoped to be 
present. 

The first day’s proceedings were opened by Mr. Milligan who, 
after welcoming the members and visitors, referred to the losses 
which the Board had suffered in the deaths of Messrs. Hewlett, 
Stuart, Cliiblier and Col. Farmer. He proposed a resolution of 
sympathy with their relatives which was carried in silence, all 
members standing. 

Before introducing the business of the Board the President 
referred to the changes which had taken place in its personnel since 
the early days of the Board, and pointed out that the recent meetings 
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of the Board differed fnMii their predecessors chiefly in the optimistic 
attitude adopted towards tJic problems wliich confronted tJiein. Jn 
1905 the Agricultairal Department stood on the tliresliold ot its 
career, and the early meetings of the Board of Agriculture reflected 
the stupendous character of the task which lay before them. With a 
record of many problems siu’cessfully solved, of many improvements 
actually introduced into cultivating practice, the Agricidtural 
Departments and the Board of Agriculture cmdd now ap])rf>n( h 
the problems before them with a s])irit of (wifideiK e. ])articulaiiy as 
they could now point to students from tlieir Agricultural Colleges 
holding posts in the Indian Agricultural Service. It was n(» longer 
necessary to discuss the problem of '■ How to get in loueh witli the 
cultivator. " 'I'he Indian lyctt had shown that, far lii>m being 
unapproachable, his conservatism is merely that of any sound 
fanner all the world over. Th<* present proldem was li<»w to liiid 
him the uecessary means to (inanee improvement. 

After referring to the recent additions to 1 he Indiati .\gricultmal 
Service and the Indian Civil Veterinary Department and to the 
formation of the Central Cotton Committee. Mr. Milligan laid 
emphasis on the necessity for I’rovincial Boards of ,\griculture. 
Agricultural AssociatioJis. Central and Proviu' ial Cotton Committees 
and other similar bodies constantly keeping belbre tliepid)lie the 
need for researcli work. 'I'he future of agricultural pntgress in India 
depends entirely on coutijiuity of reseanh and invest ige.ti(»us ; 
without these the Agricultural Departments would soon exhaust 
their useful propaganda and find themselves back where they 
were in the year 1905. He paid a tribute to the ])ress of India 
for their great and influential s\ipj>oii lor tlie Agricidtural 
Departments, especially during tlie early d.iys wlum there were 
signs of the public becoming impatient for results. 

On the conclusion of the President’s speech the Board proceeded 
to the apjjointment of Committees for discussion of the various 
subjects, and then passed to the con.sideration of the jftrst subject on 
the agenda — uyricuUural middle schools. 

An interesting discussion took place which showed that 
experience in different provinces varies considerably. In the 
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Central Provinces the type of school contemplated by the Simla 
Conference had not been found a success. On the other hand such 
schools have been very successful in some parts of the Bombay 
Presidency, but not in Sind. Experience in Bengal showed that, 
there too, modification was necessary. In the United Provinces, 
on the otlier hand, thei-e is an obvious demand for purely agricultural 
vocational school to take the place of the vernacular course of the 
Agriculturak College, 

Mr, Anderson, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, gave an 
extremely interesting account of the system of teacliing agriculture 
in rural middle schools which is now being developed in that province. 
At present 30 such schools were at wmrk and 5,000 boys were affected , 
It w'as finally resolved : — 

(1) ‘‘ That this Board endorses Resolution No. XIll(2)ofthe 
Board of Agriculture which met at Poona in 1917 that, whatever 
expenditure may be undertaken in connection with general, rural 
or definitely agricultural education, there should be no resulting 
diminution in, or limitation of, the funds or staff that arc nex.'essary 
for the maint ena nee and progressive development of the research and 
demonstrat ion w'ork which are the main functions of the Agricultural 
Department.’’ 

(2) I'hat wdiile maijitainiug the position taken at the Board of 
Agriculture in 1917. the Board is of opinion that the agricultural 
middle schools there suggested do not, by any means, exhaust the 
methods of agricultural education wrhich can be suitably a2iplied,and 
invites Local (lovernments to consider carefully the schemes w'hich 
are being developed in the Punjab and elsewdiere, and w'ordd urge 
experiment as to the methods most suitable for the very varying 
(•onditiojis in diffeient 2 )arts of the country.” 

The second and third days were devoted to meetings of 
Committees and to a visit to the Pusa breeding herds where 
Mr. Henderson explained the work in progress and the results 
which had been achieved. A demonstration of various motor 
tractors and implements was also given in an adjoining field. 
Organized parties were also taken round the botanical area 
throughout the week, and arrangements w'ere made for the 
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members and visitors to see work of interest in the various 
laboratories. 

On the fourth day the Board resumed its full meeting, taking 
up first the discussion on Subject II — The line of demarcMion 
hetioem Agriculture and Industries as affecting the work of the 
departments concerned. 

The subject was thoroughly examined by a strong Committee 
under the presidency of Dr. Coleman, and their report was accepted 
by the Board with the formal resolution : — 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this Board it is highly undesirable at 
present to attempt to draw any definite line bet ween the spheres of 
activity of the Departments of Industries and the Departments of 
Agriculture.” 

In discussion it was pointed out that industries and agriculture 
are now transferred subjects and that the definition of tlie functions 
of these departments lies with the Ministers concerned; that in 
several provinces Boards of Agriculture and Industries had been 
appointed, and also Development Boards which were ])ctter 
suited than the Board of Agriculture to co-ortlinate w'ork. 'I’he 
Committee’s report laid stress, however, on the designing an<l 
testing of improved agricultural implements sis an imjwrtant 
duty of the Agricultural Department. The (kmimittee most 
emphatically dissented from the views expressed in the Indu.'-trial 
Commission’s report that agricultural engineering should be 
placed under the control of the Department of Industries, and 
found themselves in complete agreement, wdth the icsolution 
passed by the Board of Agriculture of 1919. 

The Board then passed to a consideration of the re]>orf of the 
Committee appointed to consider the proposal to prohibit the 
export of certain manures from India {Subject III). The majority 
of the Committee did not agree with the recommendations of the 
previous Board ahd considered that in the light of the further 
information now before them it would be unwise, at the present 
time, to advocate an export duty on oil-seeds and oil-cakes ; as not 
only would such a tax cause serious trade dislocations but would 
also react unfairly on the producer. The Committee recognized the 
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great importauce of preventing the drain of phosphates from India 
but they were of the opinion that the present conditions preclude 
tlie possibility of total prohibition and that any export duty should 
be imposed with extreme caution. 

Mr. Freke, Officiating Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, placed before the Board the present statistical position 
and showed how the Committee, on the evidence now before it, had 
no alternative but to reject the recommendations of the previous 
Board. The Madras representatives urged that while the 
recommemlations of the previous Board were subject to the 
crificism tliat they were made on insufficient information, the 
])r(‘seiit Committee’s proposals were equally open to obje(;tion as 
going to(t far in tlie opposite direction, again without the 
necessary information, and urged that a (;onstrnctive policy was 
necessary. 

A spirited discussion followed from which it was evident that 
the general opinion of the Board was that the question of the export^ 
of (til-seeds was oji a different footing from the export of phosphates. 
It was, therefore, decided to discuss these subjects separately, and 
the portion of the Committee’s report dealing with oil-seeds, oil- 
cakes and ammonium sulphate was accepted as it stood by a large 
majority. 

Tlie Board then I’esumed discussion as to t he measures necessary 
to pr(;serve Indian supplies of })hosphates. It was felt that the 
Board was not in a position to frame a constructive policy on the 
information before it, and the following resolution was finally 
adopted by a large majoi ity : — 

“ TJiat without exjiressing an opinion on the portion of the 
Committee's report dealing with phosphatic manures, the Board is of 
opinion that, on the evidence before it, it is doubtful whether the 
method of prohibition or restriction of export of bones, fish manure 
and otlier phosjihatic manures would achieve the ei’xd desired ; but it 
is nevertheless of opinion that the retention of its manurial resources, 
specially of phosphates, is of vital importance to the future of the 
country, and that it is essential that a constructive policy should 
be framed which would lead to this end, and it therefore requests 
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the Government of India to appoint a small Committee of about 
live members to <'onsider the question from this point of view 
and suggest a constructive policy which will lead to the results 
desired.” 

The Board then proceeded to Suhjecl I V, viz., the consideration 
of the resolution passed by the last Sectional Meeting of Chemists 
and Bacteriologists regal’d ing memurea to he adopted to secure 
continuity of field experiments of a }>€nmtuent nature, which read as 
follows : 

That permanent field experiments, such as manurial experi- 
ments or any experiments carried out in relation to soil fertility, 
should before initiation be submittefl for consideration by a 
(bmmittee consisting of the Deputy Director, the Agricultural 
Chemist and the Bacteriologist. When once initiated such experi- 
ments should not be altered or discontinued without the sanction of 
such a Committee.” 

The general opinion of the Board was that no competent man 
laying down experiments can share responsibility witli a Committee, 
and that no officer .should be asked to continue experiments when 
he was no longer convinced of their usefulness. In any case 
if a Committee were desirable it should not be limited to three 
officers, and it would ajipear that the guidance of policy in 
starting experiments should be in the liandsof the Direct or of the 
department. A rcsohdion that, the Board did not endorse the 
recommendation of the Chemists’ Meeting was carried by a very 
large majority. 

Subject V Further discussion on measures reyardinfi famine 
re/iV/ • was very largely a discussion on certain details involved by 
the recommendations of the previous Boanl with particular reference 
to the appointment of a Famine Commission. With the permission 
of the President the terms of reference were somewhat extended, 
and in their report the Committee examined the steps which a 
Famine Commission, if appointed, might suggest in order to ensure a 
sufficiency of foodstuffs even in the event of two successive monsoon 
failures. The Committee held that stoppage or restriction of the 
export of food grains from India wa.s inadvisable save in the most 
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exceptional circumstances and might indeed lead to results the 
very opposite to those wliicli they were designed to ijroduce. 

They also pointed out that the recommendations of the previous 
Board so thoroughly covered the steps which might suggest 
themselves to the proposed Famine Commission that if effect 
were given to those resolutions the necessity for a Commission 
woiild not arise. The Committee, liovvever. foxmd that in 
many provinces no action w'hatever had ])een taken on the 
recommendations in question and in no province had efiect 
keen given to all of them. 'I’hey. therefore, urged that all 
Ijocal (lovernments and Administrations should l)e asked to 
give effect to the resolutions of the. Board of Agriculture of 1919 
in resT)oct of famine protection, and suggested that a Standing 
('ommittee of the (lovernnient of India might be appointed to see 
that this was done. It was pointed out that, despite the new 
provineial autonomy, the (iovernment of India w'as closely concerned 
in any serious famine, as not only might it have to come to the aid 
of a particular province, but provinces were interdependent as 
regards food sup})ly and the failure of one province to take 
adecpiate action might prejudicially affect others. 

'I'hc discussion in the full Board emphasised the fact that the 
whole question of famijie relief turned on increasing the exportable 
surplus of food grains in a normal year, as only by this method could 
the necessary food reserve be produced. 8ome speakers held that 
this surplus was rapidly declining, and this would clearly be 
disastrous in a country subject to the vagaries of a variable rainfall. 
'Phe view that the best method of meeting famine was to make the 
countiy famiiu'-proof had been re])eatedly urged in the j)ast. but 
had too (d'teu been assumed to refer to the extension of irrigation. 
i)r. Alann pointed cut tJiat in one of the Deccan districts if every 
scheme suggested by the Irrigation Commission were developed in 
full and if the Avell-irrigated area were doubled, even then only 6 per 
cent, of the cultivated area would be irrigable. It was, therefore, 
essential that such land should produce more in a normal year, and 
theyshoidd further so prepare for famine that the land w'ould 
be better able to utilize scanty rainfall. To make the country 
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famine-proof money was needed, and it was considered that 
Provincial Governments should be allowed to spend a portion of 
their Famine Insurance Fund, at present reserved almost entirely 
for famine relief, on improvements which would prevent famine. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously accepted by 
the Board. 

I’he report of the Committee on Stihject VI — The manvfacture of 
nitrogen fixation products in India— was introdiice^l by Dr. Harrison. 
The Committee foiind that the total imports of nitrogen products 
were at present small and that tliere liad been no great increase 
over pre-war figures. Ammonium sulphate was act\ially produced 
in the country and in 1920 India exported 6,780 tons. There 
seemed no prospect of an immediate increase in demand in the future, 
but, on the other hand, there was evidence that certa in demands were 
likely to decrease. Whilst there woidd always be a limited demand 
for special crops, tlie cost per unit of nitrogen was loo high for the 
ordinary ryot, and it appeared that the price must fall even below' 
pre-war figures before these manures could profitably be applied to 
ordinary crops. 'Phe cost of production was, therefore, importaid. 
It w'as unlikely that India could produce nitrogen fixation ])roducls 
cheaper than Norw'ay, Sweden. Gerinany and America. The 
Committee, therefore, did not feel that they could Hup])ort any 
proposal for Government action in the direction of manufacture 
except in connection with ordnance facdorics for nitrogen prorlucts 
w'hose producing capacity must necessarily be in excess of military 
requirements in times of peace. This excess could be used to give 
some indication of the limiting tinit price which would make this 
fertilizer attractive to the Indian cultivator. 

Attention w'as also draw'u t(,» the recent statement of the 
Cliairman of the British Sulphate of Ammonia h'ederation, that the 
capacity' for producing nitrogen in the w'orld to-day is far in excess 
of the ]) 08 sibilities of immediate consumption. 

The importance of raihvay freight on manures w'as emphasized. 
Such freights at present are excessive, and it is cheaper to import 
such manures from the Gontinent by sea than to rail them from 
say, Peshaw'ar to Coimbatore. 
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The report of the Committee was unanimously accepted by the 
Board. 

The fifth day’s meeting was largely devoted to the discussion of 
the report of the two Committees appointed to consider the subjects 
connected with cattle-breeding {Subject VU). Lieut. -Colonel Matson, 
Chairman of the Committee on dairy cattle, in introducing the 
report of the Committee, pointed out how extremely backward India 
was in regard to work for the improvement of live stock. Whilst the 
cotton industry, jute industry, wheat, sugar and rice had all received 
detailed and (;o-ordinated attention with substantial benefit to the 
people concerned, only a section of the agri(mltural population had 
been benefit ted. The cattle question was of universal importance, 
as every cuiltivator is an owner of cattle and dependent essentially cn 
cattle for his livelihood, whilst every urban dweller was a consumer 
or a wouM-be consumer of milk. Yet little had been done for the 
producer of cattle or (d milk. Thousands of cultivators engaged on 
mixed farming at present keep buffaloes to produce milk, and 
separately cows to l)roed oxen for the plough, tlurs burdening their 
food supply with the maintenance of two female.« \\here one should 
suffice. He pointed to the great need for scientific advice and 
teaching in matters pertaining to the dairy industry and also the 
great lack of co-ordination of efforts. His Committee had, therefore, 
proposed the formation t f a Central Cattle Bureau or Board and 
urged the establishment, with the least delay, (»f at least one 
teaching institution for dairy work. 

The Board then proceeded to the discussion of the resolution 
recommending the immediate establishment of a dairy school at 
Lucknow as already sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 

In reply to questions it was explainetl that the teaching at the 
Lucknow school would be entirely technical and in English. It was 
proposed that it should be open to all suitable candidates for whom 
there was room, and that short practical courses should be given for 
dairy farmers, and a longer course corresponding to the National 
Diploma of Dairying which would probably be taken by graduates. 
The actual curriculum, it was suggested, was a matter for the 
proposed Cattle Board. The resolution was carried unanimously. 
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The Board then passed on to the discussion of the second 
resolution : — 

“ That the Board recommends the constitution of a Central 
Cattle Board composed of representatives of the Provincial 
Governments and Indian States assisted by certain ofFice-rs serving 
under the Government of India and under the presidentship of the 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India.” 

Several speakers urged the necessity of adequate provincial 
representation on the Central Cattle Board and tliat it must be a 
responsible boct,v including the men who would have the carrying out 
of its policy. After considerable discu.ssion on details tlie re.solutiou 
was carried unanimously. 

After further di.scussion on the functions suggested liy the 
Committee for the Central Cattle Board, the report of the Committee 
was accepted by the Board with certain minor amendments. 

Dr. Clouston then introducedthe report of the second ( 'omrnittee 
appointed to deal with cattle-breeding. The terms of reference 
were (a) how the bulls at the various Government cattle farms can be 
utilized to the best advantage ; in particular (/>) what is the next 
stage after the breed had been properly fixed cn the breeding farm ; 
(c) can the various small district farms under the. Agricultural 
Department be utilized as centres of demonstration and breeding ? 
The Committee in their report laid great stress on the encouraging 
of (;attle-breeding by jnivate enterprise and put forward for the 
consideration of the Board two specifii- resolutions in respect to 
organization. 

Mr. Sampson moved the following resolution : — 

“ That this Board is of opinion that, in order to bring animal 
husbandry in line with the other activities of the department, 
a live-stock expert should be appointed in those provinces in which 
that has not already been done.” 

The discussion largely turned on an amendment that the live- 
stock expert should be appointed to the Department of Agriculture. 
Many speakers emphasized the necessity of live-stock work being 
under the control of the Agricultural Department. Other speakers 
considered that in several provinces successful work waabemg 
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done by the Civil Veterinary Department and that this should 
not be interfered with. In 1916 the Board of Agriculture had 
recommended that the question of the control of animal husbandry 
should be decided by each province with reference to the 
particular problems involved and the nature of the agricultural 
and veterinary organizations that may be in existence or 
contemplated. 

A number of speakers emphasized the fact that stock-breeding 
could not be separated from general agriculture, and although several 
speakers felt that it was inadvisable to attempt to lay down any short 
line of demarcation between the works of two departments, the 
general opinion of the Board was that live-stock officers should be 
under the Departments of Agriculture and the amendment was 
ciin ied by a large majority. 

'rhe Board then proceeded to the discussion of the second 
resolution tliat animal husbandry slumld form an important part 
of the district work of the .Agricultural Department, and that the 
existing organization of the department should be utilized to the 
fullest extent to this end.” 

After a short discussion on the wording of the resolution which 
was finally amended to re.ad as above tlu' res(ilution was unanimously 
carried. 

On the motion that the report of the Committee be accepted, 
considerable discussion took place as to the best method of utilizing 
the bulls from Government breeding farms which largely brought out 
the varying conditions in different provinces. It was also pointed 
out that in the issue of improved bulls care must be taken that the 
animals are suitable to the existing conditions of fodder supply. 
Not only was it essential not to introduce too big a type, but it was 
necessary that the Agricultural Department should keep in close 
touch with the matter so that they could detect, before it was too 
late, cases of stock produced from Government farm bulls which 
were not hardy. It was possible that bulls on Government farms, 
through good keep, might become less hardy and that this might 
extend to their progeny. 

The Eeport of the Committee was accepted unanimously. 
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The Board then proceeded to the discussion of the report of 
the Committee on Subject VIII — Motor tractor cultivation. For 
what 'particular purposes motor tractors may 'prove useful in Ifidia and 
the best means for arriving at suitable types of both tractors and imple- 
ments for the various requirements. 

The Committee considered that, as tlxere are only a limited 
number of tractors at present in use in India, the data available on 
the subject are irusufficient to warrant any statement as to the 
tracts in which and the extent to which tractors could l)e 
economically used in Indian agriculture. 

Mr. Wood, in introducing the Committee’s report, said that the 
Committee were divided in their opinion. Rome considered that 
more investigation was required before the use of tractors could be 
recommended in India. Others felt that the po.ssihilities of tractors 
in India did not justify the Agricultural Departments s})eniling time 
and energy on the subject. 

Mr. Henderson gave the Board details of the tractor trials w'hich 
it had been proposed to hold in India and showed how wdth the 
present financial stringency this was not possible on account of the 
great expense. 

Various speakers gave instances of the successful utilization 
of tractors to special problems. Others pointed out that tlie great 
difficulty experienced in getting spare parts w'as at present a very 
grave defect in the selling organization and made Agricultural 
Departnxents hesitate to recommend tractors. The (.’ommit tee’s 
suggestions for making the most of our existing resources by the 
interchange of information tvere approved and the report was 
unanimously accepted. 

Subject IX — Movement of nitrates in soils. Tlie report of the 
Committee was theti introduced by the Chairman, Mr. Carpenter, wffio 
.said that the Committee emphasized the importance of the need for 
the study of the formation, accumulation and movement of available 
nitrogen in soils. They recognized that the supply of available 
nitrogen at the growing points of the planis’ roots at the proper time 
is a great factor in bringing about increased crop bearing capacity. 
Varipus speakers laid before the Board some interesting results of 
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work at present in progress on nitrogen movements . Many speakers 
also gave instances of problems which had come to their notice in 
the course of experimental cultivation which showed the need for 
further work on this subject. 

The Board unanimously accepted the report of the Committee 
which rccoinniended that the question should be further examined 
at the appropriate sectional meetings of the Board. Many speakers 
also emphasized the desirability of the Board devoting more time in 
future to the discussion of technical subjects of this nature as 
distinct from questions of policy ; the necessity for constant research 
was again emphasized. It was pointed out that in England, even 
during the present trade slump, many trade organizations were 
devoting large sums to research work for their particular industries, 
as they realized that they would have to meet new and more severe 
competition in the future and were determined to meet this by 
increased technical efficiency. 

The last day’s proceedings opened with the discussion of Subject 
X — The improvement of the potato crop, with special reference to the 
seed supply for the plains. 

The report of the Committee included a brief survey of the 
conditions as regards the supply of seed for planting in the plains in 
difierent provinces. It was shown that nearly all provinces were 
largely tlependcnt on hill seed, but the supply was by no means 
satisfactory and that much can be done to improve it. Instances 
were given of the successful raising of seedling potatoes in the Punjab 
hills and Mysore. Attention w as draw u to the great need of further 
study of the storage problem in view of the almost prohibitive cost of 
supplying some areas entirely with hill seed. 

The Director of Agriculture, Bombay, laid before the Committee, 
and subsequently the Board, the importance of the importation of 
Italian potatoes for sowing into Bombay, and showed that potato 
cultivation in the Deccan was almost dependent oh this importation 
which is carried on with considerable difficulty as it is not very 
remunerative. 

He urged the suspension of the notificat ion under the Destructive 
IniectB and Pests Act for a period of years to enable the present 
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difficulty to be got over. This point raised considerable discussion 
in the Board . On the one hand it was urged that there is no evidence 
to show that the wart disease of potatoes is prevalent in South Italy 
and that it is impossible to inspect wholesale imports, whilst 
certificates of freedom from the disease would be difficult to obtain. 
On the other liand it was urged that the risk of introducing wart 
disease into India was too serious to justify relaxing the Pests Act, 
particularly as cases were known where the introduction of wart 
disease into other countries had not been detected for several years. 
Finally the Board, by a majority, accepted the majority report of the 
Committee that — 

‘‘ In view of the seriousness of wart disease the production of 
certificates required with potatoes imported inf o British India should 
be enforced, but that to help the import of seed potatoes required in 
the Bombay Deccan from Italy, the Ministry of Agriculture in Italy 
should be asked to facnlitate the issue of official certificates to 
consignors in Naples.’' 

During the discussion of the general problems connected with 
potato cultivation the importance of its extension as adding to the 
food supply of the country was emiihasizetl by a number of speakers, 
and it was clearly shown that the present high price of sets for 
planting, by greatly increasing the cost of production, acts as a 
distinct deterrent to the extension of cultivation. It was, therefore, 
urged that all possible steps should be taken to improve the supply of 
disease-free sets for planting by better organization of hill cultivation 
and of the supply of hill seed, by the introduction of superior and 
d isease-resistant varieties for cultivation in the hills and by the 
production of seedlings both in the hills and where possible in the 
plains. 

The Board then proceeded to Subject XI — Whether biennial 
Sectional Meetings of (1) Botanists, (2) Agriculturists and 
Agricultural Engineers are advisable. 

The President explained that the subject had been brought up 
for discussion, because, while touring in the provinces, he found that 
some officers, who did not usually come to the Board meetings, had 
expressed a desire for such sectional meetings. He explained that, 
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SO far as meetings of agriculturists and agricultural engineers were 
concerned, not only would this mean considerable dislocation of 
work in the provinces, but there would be some difficulty in 
arranging for acconunodation of a large number of officers at Pusa in 
future. 

After considerable discussion it was found that the general 
opinion of the Board was that it was not practicable to add to the 
number of sectional meetings — not only on account of the difficulty 
of officers being away from their provinces, but on the ground of 
expense. It was urged that the necessary opportunity for discussion 
of technical subjects by groups of officers interested could be arranged 
by a modiftcation of the constitution of the Board. The Board 
would probably be less occupied in future with administrative 
questions, and time could be found for meetings of officers engaged 
on work of particular crops or engaged on special problems. 

The President then closed the proceedings of the twelfth meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture. The modification in the time table was 
greatly appreciated as it had been felt by many in the past that 
fornral meetings left too little time for informal discussions and for 
the study of work in progress. Many members took advantage of 
the opportunity to attend the auction sale of pedigree cattle from 
the Pusa herds which took place on the afternoon of the 18th. 



A METHOD OF RICE SELECTION IN ASSAM. 


BY 

S. K. MITRA, M.So., Ph.D., 

Economic Botanist to the Government of Assam. 

From time immemorial no other crops have received so much 
attention in the development of civilization as the cereals. The 
ancients took special care in sowing and harvesting such crops at 
the right time, other\vise they were found to degenerate in quality 
and yield. History shows that the Egvptians and the Chinese 
and later on the Greeks and Komans selected the best ears of wheat 
and oats in order to keep the varieties pure from the influx of 
degenerate types that arose out of the old material. 

It may be a little surprising to many to know that a similar 
system of selection of paddy ears is in vogue among the cultivators 
of Assam. The unlettered Assamese have found out, through long 
experience, like their Western and Eastern brethren, that a careful 
s^electiou of paddy is the best means of keeping up the purity and 
characteristic qualities of the desired varieties, and they have been 
continuing a process which has up to the present escaped the notice 
of the experts. 

It is a common custom among the peasants in the Assam valley 
to harvest the rice crop in small bundles called mutee which means a 
handful of sheaves cut and tied separately. Besides, it is also the 
usual practice m, Upper Assam to store the harvested paddy in the 
straw in the granaiy. 

Usually two methods of selection are adopted by the people : 

(1) The most careful cultivators select a plot in the field 

suitable for seed purposes. In this case the farmers 
( 240 ) 
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depend for results on their good judgment. Extreme 
conditions, such as areas too dry or too wet, are always 
avoided. Uniform ripening and medium size ot 
straw and ears are specially noted. The bundle of 
sheaves harvested from selected plots is kept separate 
for a time until the pressure of work in the fields is 
over, when the mutees are opened and selected by hand. 

(2) In the second case, no field selection is done. When 
the proper season comes round, the rice is harvested in 
miUees and is temporarily stored. The mvtees, when 
opportunity arises, are then taken out and selected by 
hand. 

The method of selection from the mutee is very simple. The 
operator unties the mutee or bundle, grasps the top of the ears with 
the left hand and shakes them slowly. This causes the small ears lo 
fall to the ground. He then gra-sps the other end of the mutee with 
tlie right hand and after again shaking the same, he lays it flat on 
the ground. All the small, poor and abnormal ears are then removed. 
The sound ears that are left are kept separately, threshed and packed 
in specially made bamboo baskets lined with straw called tom or 
topa. These baskets are then kept hanging from the ceiling of the 
house. Some of the cultivators prefer to hang the baskets in the 
kitchen or over the open fireplace where water is boiled. This 
latter practice keeps the seeds free from iiisect and fungus pests. 

The seed baskets are taken down when the sowing season 
begins and arc used as desired. In my opinion, this process 
of field and hand selection is perhaps the best and easiest method 
that every cultivator can follow so as to keep up the purity and 
quality of the cultivated paddie.s of the desirable tj’pes. That it 
exists among the Assamese proves how much the cultivator of this 
tract values good seed for his paddy crop. 



CATTLE STOCK AND FODDER FAMINES IN 

HISSAR. 


BY 

R. BRANFORD, M.R.C.V.S., 

Superintendent, Government Cattle Farm, Hissar. 

The writer having been connected writh the Government 
Cattle Farm at Hissar since April 1911 to date, has made 
the following somewhat detached observations regarding cattle 
and todder famines, some of which may be of interest to stock- 
owners. 

The period 1911 to 1921, as regards rainfall, was unfortunate 
compared with the previous ten years. The years 1911, 1912, 1913, 
1918 and 1919 were below average as regard.s rainfall, and \vere bad 
years for grass and for fodder crops. The years 1915 and 1920 w'ei e 
complete failures as regards grazing, and both rabi and kharif crops. 
The year from April Ist, 1920, to March 31ht, 1921, produced the 
smallest rainfall of which this farm has any recoixl (seme 3 inches 
less than the great famine year of 1899-1900). The total w-as 
only 6'74 inches. 

GhAZING FROM BUSHES AND SCRUB JUNGLE. 

To what extent can cattle exist on it ? The value of purely 
barani bush jungle for grazing purposes is, I think, much exaggerated. 
I have heard grazing m the Hissar Bir in famine times described 
as good, when there was absolutely nothing by way of grass ; 
presumably the scrub was referred to. The average cow, if left to 
that unaided, would die of starvation in a few days. 

( 242 ) 
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The common scrub jungle bushes in the Hissar District are 
Jhal {Sah'odora oleoides), Karil locally known as Khair {Capparis 
avhylla), Jand {Prosopis spicigera). Wild Bher {Zizyphus nummularia) 
and, in low lying places, Kikar {Acacia arahica). Except kikar, 
the other bushes do not. appear to be mucli affected by drought. 
From August 4th, 1920, to June 7th, 1921, the total rainfall recorded 
here was i\y inch only, ljut even in the driest spots these bushes 
came into leaf, flower and fruit very much as usual. Cattle, however, 
appear to me to relish the.se bushes much more in good years than in 
bau and seem to graze oft them more. At the clo.se of a famine year 
when all gras.ses are aksolutely exhausted, it is only with difficulty 
that cattle will move into the Bir at all. They prefer to stand about 
round their lines, and wait for the next feed, even if only on half 
rations, rather than move about to glaze scrub. Certainly the great 
majority of loc.al cattle would die it left to this sort, ot grazing alone. 
A.s regards jhul and khnir, these are much more grazed when in 
flower and fruit in April and May than at other times. Kikar and 
jand tio not usuall}’^ have much leaf in reach of cattle. The peds 
of tlu'se trees are eagerly picked up by cattle when they drop off in 
the s]>ring. Kikars at any distance from canals usuallv have 
little or no leaf in times of drought ; what they have and that of 
jand also is cut off in great quantity by graziers and the twdgs are 
then readily grazed by cattle. In the neighbourhood of canals, 
the kikar carries more foliage, and is always in famine years most 
unmercifully lopped. 

The leaves of shisham {Dalbergia latifolia) trees and of all the 
fig tribe {fif'd, etc.) are readily eaten by cattle, but for all 
practical purposes none of these trees growls in this district without 
addei w'ater in some form or other and fhey are not available as 
fodder in harani tracts. There are, however, large number.'j of 
shisham on canal banks. Wherever there are canals the trees 
are always under heavy foliage aad seed in May and June, and 
in my opinion form a very valuable reserve of fodder wherever 
they exist. After lopping, new twigs are very rapidly formed, if 
the trees have sufficient w^ater. Generally shishams can be lopped 
twice in one hot weather. Cattle are very fond of the foliage 
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and eat it readily even when gocd grass grazing is available. It 
is impossible to grow sMsham at all in this district unless the 
young trees are protected iintil they have growm out of the reach 
of cattle. 

It has always been my custom here in times of scarcity to lop 
shishtm pretty extensively for slock : but during the season just past, 
owing to shortage of canal water and consequent ly of other green 
fodder, I feci sJdsham foliage much more extensively than ever before, 
with, on the whole, very encouraging results. 

In one particular instance from June 16th to July 14th I fed 
skisham leaves to a herd of ,'>60 dry ccavs. Owing to the situation 
of the COW'S and pre.s.>ure of work, I was not able to weigh the ration 
of skisham foliage, but at a rough estimate it was about 8 lb. to 10 lb. 
per animal per day. In addition, the cows received 8 lb. of dry jmr 
(A. Sorghum) or hajra {P. tj/phoideum) stalks of verj' poc<r quality. 
On the dry ration alone, I know from previous experience, the 
majority of the cow'S would have been after four weeks deaci or dying 
of starvation. With the added ration of shisham foliage they 
markedly put on condition during the four weeks. In view of this 
fact, I append here the veiy interesting report by the As.sistant 
to the Agricultural Chemist, Dr. llamji Narayan, w'ho, at the 
instance of the Director of Agriculture, kindly made an analjsi.s of 
the foliage. 

His statement that the zemindars of the province are averse to 
the use of shisham foliage is true generally of this district also. 
In comparison wdth Mkar tree.s, shishams are not much lopped by 
local graziers ; however, the acute shortage this year did something 
to overcome this aversion, and shishams were being pretty exten- 
sively lopped here along canal banks before the rain came at the 
end of July. 

Copy of analyst's report. 

“ I am submitting herewith the result of analysis of shisham 
leaves and seeds from the point of view of their use as a green fodder. 
Of the two samples analysed (i) was taken from near a water course 
and the (ii) from a place to which no irrigation water was ever given, 
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SO that it corresponds with harani conditions. As there was 
practically no rain during last year, this sample corresponds with 
those obtained from regions, of water scarcity. 


Shinbam leaves from — 

Fat 

; Albumi* 

' noids ^ 

Soluble 

carbo- 

hydrates 

Fibre 

Ash 

Albumi- 

noid 

ratio 
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Irrigated plot 
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(K)'90 

10-77 

I 10*22 
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“ A comparison of these figures shows that there is not much to 
choose bet ween the two, although the second sample {harani) has a 
slight advantage in its fat, albuminoid and stable carbohydrate 
contents over the first. The real point, however, is to judge the 
value of shuham leaves as compared with other substances commonly 
used as green fodder. To form a correct idea of the food value 
of any feeding stuff it is absolutely necessary that the results of 
analysis must be correlated with digestibility coefficients obtained 
by direct digestibility experiments. In the absence of this the 
residts are liable to be misleading. But, since it is not possible to 
carry’- on these experiments, the figures are given for what they are 
worth. For comparison, similar figures are given for other 
substances commonly used as green fodder, no such figure being 
given for grass, a tenn too vague and general, as it includes a variety 
of diffirent t.y'pes of w'hat collectively comes under the name. 
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“ From a perusal of the figures given in the above table it is 
evident that as far as the albuminoid contents are concerned, barley, 
maize and wheat are the best, followed by jum and shisham leaves ; 
while oats and hay have a rather poor albuminoid content. As to 
the food units, shisham and oats easily tcp the li.-st, wheat, maize 
and juar coming next and hay being the p(x>rest. Shisham leaves 
thus possess the highest food in. its, while the albuminoid ratio is 
equal to that of jwr. Considering only these facts, it is apparent 
that shisham leaves are superior to oats and hay, and even jiiar. 
However, as I have said above, we will not be justified in drawing 
any definite conclusion in the alisence of actual digestibility experi- 
ments. From what is known a.s a matter ot fact, the zemindars of 
the province are averse to the use of shisham leaves for feeding 
their cattle. Their common belief basetl upon observation i.s that 
the cows’ and buffalos’ milk dries up when they are ftnl w'ith shisham 
leaves aivl the observation is worth testing. However, nothing is 
known as to its effect on bullocks, a knowledge equally imjioiiant to 
the zemindar.” 

Dry foddkrs. 

As a rule, the only foddei’s that can be purchased locally are 
juar ami hajra kadbi (dried stalks) and gram bhoosa. 

Juar and hajra hadbi vary enormously in feeding value w'ith 
each sample, according to the amount of leaf and flowering or seed 
head carried, individual thickne'-s of stalk, time at which harvestetl, 
etx?. Speaking generally, they are of poor feeding value. They 
are almost always cut too late. Bajra is grown mainly for the grain 
as a rule and is sown too tar apart, and the .stalks are too thick, bear 
little leaf, and have had the grain-bearing heads removed. This 
applies also to some samples of juar kadbi. 

Gram bhoosa is probably of a much more i*onstant constitution. 
IxKJally many cattlemen have a prejudice against gram bhoosa. 
Without actual experiment it is impossible to be dogmatic as to the 
value of any fodder, but so far as my experience goes gram bhoosa 
has a better value as fodder than either wheat bhoosa or the average 
sample of juar or bajra kadbi. The bhoosa is apt, however, to be a 
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good deal mixed witli dirt and dust, and contains a varying 
proportion of unpalatable woody stalks. 

Hay cannot (as a rule) be bought locally ; in the English sense 
of the term hay is not made in India, except by the military 
grass farms, by this farm, and in negligible quantities by private 
enthusiasts. However, large quantities ol dry grass arc cut and 
baled for sale as hay, chiefly from the central part of the country. 
The grass is generally cut much too late, and has a very poor 
appearance and feel. Its value as a fodder, however, is better 
than its appearance would indicate, probably because, owing to 
climatic conditions, it saves on the stalk, and retains when dried up a 
greater proportion of nutriment than is the case with grasses in 
Europe, which dry much more slorvly. 

Samples of this so-called hay of course vary a great deal, mainly 
according to locality where cut, period at which cut, and e.xtent of 
damage received after cutting. As regards locality, cattle here, as 
a rule, refuse to touch coarse grasses from parts of the Himalaya 
foothills and Bliabbar, and J doubt if grasses from these localities 
are worth cutting for cattle at all, unless they can be cut and saved in 
the rains. Grasses from Gcutral India, especially from the Jhansi 
Division, are however reailily eaten and undoubtedly have a high 
value as fodder. 

1 have liad considerable experiem^e of feeding hay of this type to 
cattle here in 1915-10 and again to a less extent in 1921. Cattle 
undoubtedly «lo better on equal weights of these dry grasses than 
on hhoosa or millet fodders, and they have an additional advantage 
in that they can be fed without serious loss ofl; the ground without 
being chaffed and no feeding troughs are required. Contractors in 
the business, however, are out for big profits, freight adds 
considerably to the cost, and even when h.ay can be bought at the 
same price as local fodders local cat+lemen do not like it. This 
prejudice is, how'ever, I think, due purely to ignorance and con- 
servatism, and could be overcome if contractors could be induced 
to supply with a reasonable margin of profit. From my experience 
of hay making here, I consider that, unless their labour difficulties 
ore altogether different from mine, their prices are most exorbitant. 
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I think, considering the enormous areas growing these grasses 
available to draw on, adequate organization should make it possible 
to save and import grass at a reasonable price. 

Wheat bhoosa and barley bhoosa. Barley bhoosa is locally 
supposed to be preferable for cattle, but only negligible quantities 
are ever available here. 

Wheat bhoosa is imported in some quantities in famine times, 
and a little is grown in the district. It is probably on an average 
the poorest in feeding value of all the fodders in general use. 
It is usually how’ever available at a time (May and .June) 
when most fodder famines are being most severely felt. It is 
difficult to handle unbaleci, and is subject to loss in handling and 
feeding. 

If it could be imported baled at a reasonable price, demand for 
it in famine times Avould probably be keen. I do not think it will 
ever pay to import at anything like the rates paid by the Army 
Department during the war. One would imagine however that, 
the purchase price of wheat bhoosa in the canal colonies in normal 
times must be low enough to admit of its being baled and stened 
against famine at a reasonable price. 

Proportion of concentrated peed to fodder. 

In the case ot the better fodders, such as hay, or good quality 
juar hadbi., dry cows and non- working cattle will keep going on a 
fodder ration alone. But in the case of most of the fodders usually 
available, to keep cattle in condition, or young stock groAving, a 
small proportion of concentrated feed is also necessary. The 
quantity varies with the feed used . One seer daily is generally enough. 
Cows in milk and bullocks in work require rime, but two seers daily is 
generally enough. If shisham or kikar foliage is available, the 
concentrated ration can be reduced, or in the case of dry, non- working 
stock, omitted altogether. The minimum quantity of fodder 
necessary depends on the fodder and the size of the animal fed. 
The average-sized dr)’ cow here can support existence for a 
considerable period on 10 lb. ot dry fodder plus 1 lb. of concentrated 
feed daily. 
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Price op cattle. 

During my short experience in India I have always been struck 
by the low prices of cattle compared with the prices of grain and 
fodder. 

Before the war one could buy a really good four years old 
bullock for Rs. 120 and a good ten seers milch cow at the same 
or a smaller price. 

If the owners had had tc’ purchase the grain and fodder to raise 
the above animals to the age of four years, it would have, at a low 
estimate, taking grain at 16 seers, and fodder at two maunds to the 
nipee, cost him Rs. 165 for essential feeds alone, leaving out such 
items as salt and (jhee (clarified butter) and the value of the milk 
drunk by the animal prior to Weaning. 

The average price of grain and fodder for the last three years is 
more than double the above rates ; the price of cattle, although 
rising, has not risen in proportion. 

In fact, unless the breeder has grazing available for his cattle 
for the greater part ot the year, I think it is impossible to rear cattle 
at present prices at a profit. 

Considering that in this district grazing is often absent 
altogether, and generally good for only a few months in the year, 
it is curious that the industry continues to flourish. 

One explanation may be, as regards the bullock trade, that the 
breeder generally brealcs his bullock in 3 ’'oung, and gets some work 
out of him before sale. The local breeders and dealers are all good 
feeders, and even in a famine year it is rare to see an animal at a 
local fair in anything but good condition. Most of the bullocks 
brought in for sale are always in fat condition. 

The main trade of the district is, however, in young stock, aged 
about 12 months or so ; in some years these animals may have 
received little or no stall feeding prior to sale, but in their case 
it is just as difficult to understand how the cows to breed them can 
be maintained, considering the low prices realized for the ymmg 
stock. 

Grazing areas in India seem doomed to rapidly decrease ; it 
seems probable that the price of cattle must continue to rise 
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rapidly unless there is a marked decrease in the price of agricultural 
produce generally. 


Amount op rain neces.sary to influence oRAmc. 

It is not uncommon to see in the public preos, especially in times 
of scarcity, after light rainfall, a paragraph to the effect that “ half an 
inch of rain has fallen at such and such place, and that grazing will 
ensue to relieve the fc.(lder shortage.” As regards this part of 
India at all events such a statement is arrant nonsense. Isolated 
falls of rain of less than 1 inch have no effect on grazing so far as 
cattle are concerned. 

Cold weather rain here has no effect on grazing, the Bir grasses 
all require considerable heat as well as moisture for any useful 
growth. Prolonged drought undoubtedly retards growth of grasses 
when moisture is supplied. Recently, practically nf> rain otxairred 
for 11 months ; on July 14th the drought broke. A heavy .«hower 
occurred over some 6,000 acres ot the Bir, an average of li inches 
fell over the affected area. In a normal year such a fall woukl 
have caused the area to become green in two days, and would liave 
produced grass long enough tor cattle to graze in a week. On this 
occasion, by the 22nd, eight daj'-s after the rain, the whole upland 
portion of the area was still brown. No germination of grasses 
had occurred at all except in a few depressioiis. Further rainfall 
occurred on the 23rd .Tuly, and after this upland grasses started to 
grow in a normal way. 



SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 

RESEARCH. * 


BY 

Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI SIVAN, B.A., 

Government Lecturing Chemist, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 

I TAKE it that every one of you is as much disappointed as 
myself, that Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, the President-elect of the 
Agricultural Section, has not been able to come here to-day. 
Looking over the list of gentlemen who presided at this section 
in previous years, I find that they were heads of Agricultural 
Departmeiits in India. Rai Bahadur Ganga Ram, however, is a 
retire 1 Government official and a (dever engineer by profession. 
After his retirement, he obtained large areas of land from 
Government, which he cultivated by comparatively more improved 
methods, and he utilized his knowledge of engineering to agricul- 
tural purposes, by promoting lift irrigation by steam and electric 
power. In fine, for several years after his retirement, he has 
been a successful agricultural engineer and business farmer. He 
is known to be a publi(;-spirited gentleman, having endowed 
scholarships and prizes at the Agricultural College in the Pimjab 
and having given very large donations to the Benares Hindu 
University. He has been apparently a trusted Government 
servant, being a Companion of the Indian Empire and a Member 
of the Victorian Order apart from his Rai Bahadurship. Those 
of us, therefore, who came to the Congress with the expectation 
of profiting by the advice and suggestions of a business farmer 


* Presidontial address at the Agricultural Section of the Indian Science Congreast 
Madras, 1922 . 
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are thoroughly disappointed, and you, gentlemen, have probably 
a further disappointment in store, in that the section is to be 
presided over by myself. I have neither the departmental 
experience of past Presidents, nor the practical experience of a 
business farmer. To add to this, I was called upon to undertake 
the duties of tlie President of this section only last evening. 
That accounts for my inability to deliver an address worthy 
of the Presidential chair, for instance, a review of the progress 
of agricultural education or progress of agricultural chemistry 
or any similar subject on which, with plenty of leisure and necessary 
books of reference, I could probably have prepared one. Under 
the circumstances, I crave your indulgence for a few minutes 
when I propose to say a few words on the scope and limitations of 
agricultural research. 

Research of all kinds demands in the worker a sound 
knowledge, a quick perception and a wide imagination, but 
agricultural research, in addition to the above, is beset with 
peculiar difficulties. First of all, it has to be remembered that 
agriculture is but an art, namely, the art of producing crops, 
and it includes the rearing of domestic animals ; but the practice 
of this art is governed by the application of a number of sciences, 
even a greater number of sciences than there are sections in this 
Congress. An intimate knowledge, fairly of a high standard, 
is demanded of a research worker, of all these scieiwes. Such wide 
acquirement of knowledge being impossible in these days of rapid 
scientific progress, specialization has come in, and agricultural 
research requires, therefore, the co-ordination of the intellectual 
energies of a number of scientists. Now this explains why some 
provinces which have a full complement of scientific experts have 
gone ahead of other provinces not yet fully staffed. 

The second important point in which agricultural research 
differs from othef researches is that almost everyone knows some- 
thing of the art in this land of hoary traditions, wherein agriculture 
has been the backbone of the country and the most universally 
followed pursuit. The researcher has more often to learn from the 
illiterate cultivators than teach them. Indian traditions of 
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cultivation cannot be lightly set aside by these multicoloured 
scientists in their eagerness to apply their sciences to the art. 

Thirdly, the conditions for the carrying on of agricultural 
experiments are mostly outside the control of the scientific worker. 
Soils vary from place to place in their physical and chemical 
characters, one season is not like another in rainfall, temperature 
and other climatic conditions, experiments have necessarily to 
be repeated several times, in several places and in successive 
years, before trustworthy results can be obtained, and let it be 
remembered that, there is always the chance of negative results being 
obtained in any experiment. Even when what appear on the 
surfat^e to be reliable results are obtained from experiments in the 
field, there is the question of probable error to be solved. 

When we realize that a world -wide war was necessary to 
stimulate scient ific research in general, and agricultural research 
in particular, in Great Britain, it is no wonder that there is a 
..»ck of faith in science and scientific methods in this country, 
and that there is a clamour for expeditious results from the public, 
including the members of the Legislative Councils. It is only 
when reliable results have been obtained that the scientific expert 
offers these residts, through the agency of the district agricultural 
staff, for adoption by the actual cultivators, and I need not lay 
stress on the difficulties experienced by these district agricultural 
officers in their attempts to disseminate these ideas in the villages. 
In a word, their tlufies have sill the (diarm and disappointments 
of a missionary worker. 

While the majority of the members of the Legislative Councils 
have been conciliatory, even magnanimous, in their budget 
discussions when dealing with the development of the Agricultural 
Department, a few cries are heard, here and there, that the 
Agricultural Departments are white elephants. We often hear of 
criticisms that the researches of a scientific worker are more often 
of an academic nature than of any economic importance. Most 
researches are, probably in the beginning, only of an academic 
kind, especially to the on-looker, but they train the intelligent mind 
of the worker for deeper insight into the hidden problems of nature. 

3 
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I am only voicing the opinion of the greatest scientists of the day 
when I say that harassing the researcher to produce quick results 
and economic results ends either in dampitig the spirit of the 
worker or in his producing haphazard work. So long as the 
experimenter is imbued with the true spirit of researcli, namely, the 
spirit of discovering and evolving truths of nature, and so long as 
he is qualified, by his knowledge and training, to undertake researcli 
work, a research worker may be left in peaite, for it is in fiin nature and 
to his interest to carry on his work as quickly as possible, if not for 
the benefit of humanit)', at least for the winning of liis own laurels in 
scientific circles. 

Granting the above conditions of the scojx* of agricultural 
research, the question arises, ‘‘ Ai‘e we going on right line^. ?’ I 
believe we are. We are following generally the methods adopt .1 
with success, in countries where science has made rapi<l progress, ao ’ 
as they have succeeded in those countries, we have to "‘ake it that w 
will succeed in ours, so long as due consideration is given to locc 
conditions. That brings us to the agency, and, to begin with, we 
are grateful to the experts who have worked in this country froi 
abroad. Some of us, at any rate, have had a training from thc' 
and we are therefore welcoming the Indianisation of tln^ dejiiu t nient 
in the higher services w'hich has already come and which will come 
in greater measure in the near future. Let me beg of you, gentle- 
men, to remember that this Indianisation comudes increased res- 
ponsibilities. Where formerly we were content to be certified to as 
efficient assistants, capable of carrying out, orders, we have now, as 
responsible heads, to think, to design and to direct. 1 , for one, have 
always held the opinion that this land, which can boast of a highly 
cultured civilization dating from ancient time.s, and of literature 
and systems of philosophy in no way inferior to those of other 
countries, is in no way deplete of master minds wlio c-.an tliink, 
design and direct. I appeal to you, and I exhort you, }ounger 
members of the Congress, to remember that, as patriotic sons of 
India, it is your duty^ to render a good account of yourselves and 
produce such work commensurate with the money spent on you 
and your researches from the pockets of the cultivators. We have 
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been paid for in cash by them, and let us remember that it is an 
obligation on our part to return in kind in the shape of useful 
scientific work. 

I will put the above ideas once again in one or two statements 
which T commend to every one. We have plenty of facilities. 
Utilize thfeoi t(t the best advantage. If any one should think that 
he is not paid sufii(;ient. wages in proportion to his talents, he has the 
option of resigning. When, how'ever, he has chosen to remain, he 
should put: +^he question, to be answered by his own conscience, “ Is 
this all I can do ?” rather than be satisfied with “ This will do.” 

Clentleinen, T have done ; but, before I ask you to listen to the 
papers ajuiouuced, I would like to say a few words regarding the 
paucit'” of papers subniitt-'d to this section. It is possible that Rai 
Bahadur Uanga l..u» ditl not think of taking the trouble to write to 
agricultural otlicers in different parts ot India to exert themselves in 

getting papers ready a procedure w'hich was adopted by Presidents 

iiioomeof t he previous years. Again it has to be remembered that 
practically ail the research work done by departmental officers find 
llio’r place in departmental publications, for instance. Memoirs 
and Bulletins of Pusa, Provincial Year-books and Bulletins, and 
Agricultural Journals. Again in each province there has been an 
Agricultural Conference of some kind or other at which agricultural 
officers generally take part ; for instance, we had at Coimbatore, 
only last month, our Agricultural Conference, at u'hich eight or nine 
good papers w ere read. And, lastly, some papers seem to have been 
sent to tlic Secr( ' '.ries too late for being included in this year’s 
programme, and I am glad to announce that I have the permission 
of the (Himmittee of the Science Congress to use my discretion in 
allowing such papers to be read, and I shall be glad to exercise that 
privilege. 

Centlemen, I am thankful to the committee of the Science 
Congress for electing me Officiating President of ’the Agricultural 
Section, and to you, gentlemen, for the patient hearing you have 
given to my hastily thought out ideas. 



NORMAL FLUCTUATIONS IN BODY WEIGHT 
OF BOVIN ES. 

BY 

G. P. GOFFI, 

Laboratory Assistant, Imjierid Bacteriological iMhoratorg, Miiktesar. 

TiiK general prac^tico, wlieii carrying onl. feeding ex])eriinpntH, 
of weighing the animals used once weelcly or after even long(‘r 
intervals is of but little value. As a means of comparing ihe 
suitability of a given ration or selected feeding stuff for a speeilic 
purpose, the <lata obtained from such weighings is ojum to mucli 
criticism. It will be shown in the course i>f these notes that 
fluctuations occur daily in the body weight of animals, and that the 
only satisfactory method of using tin; b<»dy weights of animals in 
comparing rations and feeding stuffs is to weigh the animals daily 
and to work with the averages of as many single weighings as 
possible. 

Georgeaon of the Kansas Experimental Station found the 
following variations at two different periods i>i the body weights of 
3 steers being fattened.^ 


Weekly mriatims from initwl weights. 
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■ 
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, in II). 
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1 

! +*9 

4-03 

1 

I 1,546 

i 

+20 + 62 ' +63 +(M 

2 

1,100 
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+23 

+36 

+00 

, 2 

1 1,583 

+20 +37 ; +60 +23 
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1,207 

+38 

+29 

+37 

+ 63 

3 

1 

1 1,667 

1 

+26 ' +62 i +89 ! +21 

i i ‘ 


' Henry nnd Morrison. Fud$ and Fetding, 1010, 
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Weekly variations from initial weights — concld. 


FniST pmnioD 

q. ^ ' Initial i Weekly gain or Iosh from 

‘ weight ' initial weight in lb. 


in lb. 




Isi 

2nd 

ard 

4tt) 

1 

1,232 


1 11 

2 

+47 

3 

1,190 

; -fifl 

4- 8 ; 

fl3 

+24 

3 

1,207 

' 4-38 

- 4 

h 8 

+26 


Sjscond period 

Initial Weekly gain or loss from 
weight initial weight in lb. 
in lb. 

lot I 2nd 3rd i 4th 
l,r>45 +20 I +32 + 1 j +12 

! I 

1,583 +20 I +17 +23 ' -37 

3 1,667 +26 ; +26 + 7 j -33 


Henry and Morrisoid state that the variations found in 
Georgeson’s ex})eriments are not extraordinary. Fattening steers 
sliow sueli surjirising varialions in weiglit from day 1o day and even 
from week to week thattlie dillhmlty of estimating the true weight 
of an animal lias led the American Fxjierimental Stations to adopt 
the liiactice of weighing animals on three successive days, taking the 
average as the t rue weight on the second day. The same authorities, 
wliih* giving u<» *'X})erim(aital evidence, say that the fluctuations 
observed in the l)ody weights of animals .seem to be governed by the 
following factors ; — 

(1) .Movement of the contents of the digestive tract. 

(2) 'I’lie character of the food cimsumed. 

(3) The exercise allowed or confinement enforced. 

(4) And probably the quantity of water consumed. 

Working witii mii:e, Robertson and Ray^ found that animals 
when weigheil at short intervals throughout the day, between 
8 A.M. and 10 I’.M., showed fliKduations of body weight wdiich 
occurred at fairly definite times during the day, and that these 
fluctuations (sorresjiondwl to the feeding habits of the animals. 
The favourite feeding time was the early evening, with the result 
that the body weight was always high at about 10 I'.M. In the early 
morning the weight was found to be low, wliile it increased during 

' Fuds and Feeding, 191U 
* Jour. Bio. Chem., XXIV, p. 347. 
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the morning only to drop again in the afternoon. Working with 
this data, they fixed the middle of the afternoon as the correct time 
for weighing their experimental animals, because at this period of 
the day the amount of material contained within the digestive tract 
was of relatively small bulk. 

No reference can be found to any similar experiments having 
been carried out on cattle, but the general results are likely to 
be the same for all classes of animals, so that it is possible that 
the best time for weighing cattle will be found to be the early 
morning. 

Armsby^ quotes the record of a steer which had been receiving 
a fixed ration of timothy hay for two months, giving the daily 
weights for a period covering sixteen days. The animal was kept 
imder as uniform conditions as possible and was weighed daily 
24 hours after watering. 


Daily recorded weight oj Armsby's steer, with fluctmtioii from 

initial weiyht. 




Daily vakiations fkom initial 

L)ay 

llc'corded 

weight 

IN ROM. 

eight in kgm. 

Gain 


1 

4190 



2 

431 ’0 

1*2*6 


3 

431-0 

12*0 


4 

440*6 

21*6 


5 

431 *2 

12*2 


6 

444*8 

25*8 


7 

427*6 

8*6 


8 

427*9 

8*9 


9 

437*8 

18*8 


10 

436*0 

17*0 


11 

437*2 

18*2 


12 

443*0 

24*0 


13 

428*4 

9*4 


14 

433*4 

14*4 


15 

436*8 

17*8 


16 . 

418*6 


0*4 


The initial weight of the animal recorded was 419*0 kgm. and 
the final weight 418*6 kgm. ; so that during a period of sixteen days 


• The Nv^rition oJ Farm AnimaU, 1917. 
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the loss in body weight amounted to 0‘4 kgm. If, however, the 
total weights of the first three and last three days are averaged and 
the figures obtained are taken to be the true weights’ on the second 
and fifteenth days, then the gain in body weight would have 
been 2‘4 kgm. and not 17-8 kgm. as shown in the above table on 
the fifteenth day. Had the animal been weighed after the initial 
weighing on the seventh day and fourteenth day only, gains 
would have recorded of 8’6 kgm. and 14*4 kgm. respectively. If 
instead of the seveiitli and fourteenth days, the weights had 
l)een taken on the sixth and thirteenth, the gains over initial 
l ecoi-ded weight are 25’8 kgm. and 9-4 kgm. respectively. Had the 
ex])erimeut been commenced on the second day (431*6 kgm.) 
sliown in the al)ove table and terminated on the sixteenth day 
( 1 1 8' (i kgm.), then the loss during these fifteen days would have 
Ix'cn KkO kgm. instead of a gain of 17*8 kgm. when the 
calcnlalions are made on the difference between first day (419*0) 
and fifleeiith day (43G'8). 

Armsby as th(>. result of his extended experience recommends : 

(1) 'I'hat large numbers of animals be used. 

(2) That the ex])eiiments should extend over considerable 

periods. 

(3) That (lomparison be based on the averages of as many 

single weighings as pfissible. 

•Since 1916 a number of feeding experiments have been carried 
out at ^luktesar, the object in view being to AVork out suitable 
rations with the fceiling stuffs available in the local markets 
for plains buffaloes used in the preparation of different sera 
issued by this Laboratory. In the earliest experiments weekly 
weighings were made, and the usual fluctuations were observed 
in the weights of individual animals as previously recorded by 
other workers. It was decided later to carry out a further series 
of experiments, but in place of the former weekly weighings to 
weigh the animals tlaily. Such fluctuations in the body weights 
Avere observed during the first fcAV days that this experiment was 
hastily abandoned on the assumption that weights were being 
carelessly recorded. 
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The literature quoted; in the early part of these notes did 
not become available till a considerable time after the feeding 
experiments had been stopped, and from a perusal of the data given 
by the few authorities quoted it was obvious that the variations 
observed in our abandoned experiments were qiute normal. 

A further experiment was now commenced on the following 
lines : - - 

(1) Two batches of normal plains buffaloes were used, one 

for the control ration and the other for the improved 
ration. 

(2) The total weights of each group were as nearly as possible 

equal. 

(3) As far as possible the animals were all of the same age. 

(4) The animals were entirely stall fed. 

(5) Weighings were commenced at 6 a.m. daily. 

(6) Animals were not fed or watered until after they had 

been weighed. 

(7) Both individual and group ret^ords were maintained, 

i.e., daily recorded weights an<l the average weights 
which were obtained by averaging the weiglits of 
each three successive days and also each ten days 
weights (Ist-lOth inclusive, 2nd--llth imdusive, etc.). 

(8) Charts were kept for entering such details, as “ feeds 

fairly,” “ feeds well,” etc. 

(9) Both groups received the control ration for the first six 

days, and from the seventh day the animals for testing 
the improved ration received their proper food. 

(10) When an animal fell sick or died a corresponding animal 
from the opposite batch was removed. 

To illustrate the fluctuations observed in the body weights of 
normal plains bqffaloes when maintained under practically uniform 
conditions for a period covering 88 days, the accompanying charts 
are given. 

To show the charts of all the animals used in this experiment 
would require too much space, so that the records of one control 
ration animal a»’d one test ration animal only are given. A study 
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CHART II. Daily recorded weights; test animal* 












CHART IV. Average of three successive weighings ; test animal. 
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CHART VI. Average of ten successive weighings; test animal. 
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of these charts show the maximum fluctuations by the three methods 
used for recording resulte t(.> be as follows : — 


(1) On daily rcconled weights 

(2) On averages of 3 successive weighings 

(3) On averages of 10 weighings 




/(«) 

’iw 

((«) 

\(b) 

/(«) 
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Control animal 
Test animal 
Control animal 
Test animal 
CV>ntn)l animal 
Test animal 


11 ). 

13. 

]4 

9 

8 

3 
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Results based on recorded initial and final weights. 
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Animal 

initial 
Ist da 3 ^ 

i Final 
j 88ih day 

Gain or loss 


Ih. 

lb. 

lb. 

(Control 

340 

330 

— 10 (Chart I) 

T<‘st 

1 

340 

i 370 

-1-30 (Chart 11) 


Results based on the average weights oj the first three and last 

three, dags. 



ThHKK DAV.s’ AVEUAUIi 
WEIOIITS 

! 

Animal 

Initial 

1 st, 2tjd & 
3n.l days 

1 Final *S0th 
87th ‘'if S8(h 
days 

Gain or loss 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ouitrol 

330 

331 

-h 1 (Cliail III) 

Test 

337 

372 

-f- 35 (Cliait IV) 


Results based on the averages of the first ten and last ten dags. 



! Tkn day.s' 

avkkaoe 



WKIOHT8 


Animal 

{ Initial 

1 Final 09th 

Gain or loss 


1 st to 

to 88tli 



1 loth day 

day 


1 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Control . . I 

328 

327 

- 1 (Chart V) 

1V8t . . i 

329 

371 

1 

f 42 (Chart VI) 


From the above tables it is seen that during a period covering 
88 days the control animal, when only the initial and final recorded 
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weights are considered, lost 10 Ib. body weight, and the test animal 
over a like period gained 30 lb. WTien, however, the average weiglits 
of the first three days and last three days are used, the loss in one 
case is turned into a gain of 1 Ib., and in the other theinc/rease in 
weight rises from 30 to 35 lb. ; while, liad the average weight of 
the first ten days and the last ten days been used for making 
comparisons, the control animal was only 1 lb. under weiglit at the 
end of 88 days and the test animal had im-teased 42 lb. 

A study of the weights recorded on every seventh dav shows 
that both animals lost weight for the first three weeks «d’ this 
experiment. The following table shows the re<'ord(^d weights 
on every seventh day from the first to eighty-fourth day with the 
gain or loss on the initial weight and als(» the fluctuations from week 
to week. 


Control animal Tkst animal 


Day 

K(*cord(*cl 

weight 

Gain or Ios.m 
on initial 
weight 

Gain or loss 
on previou.s 
weekly 
weight 

Divy 

1 Iteeoitletl 

I weight 

j 

j Gain or l'>.ss 
: on initial 
j weight 

(hiin or los.'^ 
on j)re\iou.s 
weekly 
weight 


Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

' 

lb. 

; If*. 

ih. 

1 

310 


•• 

1 

340 

1 

1 

.. 

7 

323 

-17 


7 

322 

1 - IS 


14 

317 

23 

- v> 

14 

317 

i -23 

1 

- 5 

21 

322 

-18 

-t- 5 

21 

339 

1 

4 22 

28 

342 

4' 2 

+ 20 

28 

368 

4-2H 

29 

35 

' 336 

- 4 

- 6 

35 

1 

! 355 

1 

-f 15 

-13 

42 

310 


-26 

42 j 

354 

f-14 

- 1 

i 

49 

1 

312 

-28 

+ 

49 

1 357 

i 

1 

■4~ 

56 

1 

320 , 

-20 

-r 8 

56 

360 

+ 20 

1 ^ 1 


63 

330 j 

-10 1 

+ 10 

i 

63 

377 

--I'in j 

1 +17 

70 I 

327 i 

1 

,-l3 

- 3 

70 

370 

t-.30 

- 7 

77 1 

1 

330 1 

-10 

4- 3 

77 

383 

43 

4 13 

‘ 84 ' 

3;to j 

-10 


SI 

372 

-1 32 

-11 


Had the weights of botli animals been averaged for the first 
three weeks (Ist, 7th and 14th day), and the last three weeks (70th, 
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77th and 84th days), and a comparison made, it would have been 
found that the control animal had gained 3 lb. and the test animal 
49 lb. as against a loss of 1 lb. and a gain of 42 lb. when the 
averages of ten days’ weighings are used. 

Summary. 

From the data given, it has been shown 

(1) 'I'hat any conclusions as to the suitalulity of a ration or a 

feeding stuff for a sj)ecilic purpose, when based on the 
data obtained from the initial and tinal weighings or 
on weekly or fortnightly weighings, are practically 
valueless. 

(2) That the weights taken at intervals give no indication of 

the range of fluc.tuations that are occurring daily in 
the live weight. 

(3) 'I’hat weight s should be taken daily and that it is advisable 

to average as many .single weighings as possible. The 
juost satisfactory results are obtained by averaging 
eac-h 10 weighings (Ist- lOth day inclusive, 2nd-llth 
inclu.sive, etc.). 

(4) T’hat the use of averages reduces the error, but does not 

entirely eliminate it. 

(5) That it is essential for the experiments to be carried on 

over long periods. 

(6) That it is necessary that experiments be very carefully 

planned so that the conditions remain practically 
uniform throughout. 

The object of recording these notes is to obtain the views 
and experienccis of other workers in India on what is a matter of 
considerable importance. India for some years to come will have to 
depend entirely on the weighings of animals Tor controlling the 
results of feeding experiments, so that it is desirable that a standard 
method for cionducting feeding experiments be introduced, thereby 
gaining results which will have the advantage of being based on 
uniformity of method. 



PUSHT-l-KUH X HASHTNAGARl SHEEP AT THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
PESHAWAR. ^ 

BY 

W. ROHERTSON BROWN, 

Agricullural Ojffiair, Norlh-Wesl Fronikr Province. 

In the year 1916, Sir Percy Cox, Resident m the I’ersiaii (hilf 
and Chiei Political Officer, Basra, wote 1o the Secretary, E.'j'cign 
and Political Department, India, Simla, that offir'ers coiu'erned 
with the purchase of sheep on the Tigris had hnnight to his notice 
that exceedingly fine rams are occasionally hrought in from the 
Pusht-i-Kuh for .sale, weighing as much as 180 Ih. live weight. 
They were reported to be broad-tail sheep siiperii.r ti/ those of the 
t}me usually found in India, and to lie well .«uited apjiarcntly for 
breeding w'itli .sheep in Baluchistan .and the North-West Frontier 
Province. The Resident suggested that some rams might be 
imported into India to improve the frontier uheep. The ))ree<l was 
reported to be healthy, thrifty, sound in hoof, and accustomed to 
range over the hot stony hill-sides. 

Some rams were imported, and four were allotted to the North- 
West Frontier Province. After a period of segregat.imi they were 
hrought to the Peshaw'ar Agricultural Experiment Station in the 
spring of 1917. They withstood the fierce heat of the long summer 
days quite well. In September, when the breeding pens w'ere being 
made up, two rams were sent to the comparatively cool valley ot the 
Kurram, another was placed witli a keen shepherd in the Hashtnagar 
tract of the Peshawar District, and the fourth was allotted ewes at 
the Agricultural St ation. Tlie progress of the Station flook only will 
be told now. 
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In the North-West Frontier Province there are two distinct 
types or breeds of fat-tail sheep. One is called the Peshawari 
(Plate XIII, fig. 1). It l)as a .diort w'oolly fleece. Tlie tail of a good 
ram is evenly spread out, flabby and pendulous ; it alniost sweeps 
the ground. The tail ol the ewe is far lefs heavy and droops still 
more loo.sely than the ram’s. “ Passages in the Old Testament prove 
this to have been the domestic breed cf the ancient L.raelites. 
Now the breed is widel}' distributed in Barbary, Syria, Arabia, 
Afghani, tan, and various parts of Africa^.” It is the popular 
breed in those vilhiges in the Peshaw.ar District, where the fertile 
land is irrigated au<l intensively cultivated. Owing to the weight 
(,f the tail, the sheep cannot roam far m search of grazing, and the 
small flocks fmd suitable pasturage near home on tlic banks of the 
canals, by watcr-eourses, in the clover fields and on stubble. 

The seeonci breed is callexl the Hashtnagari. Unlike the 
T’eshawan 137)0, slie(!p of this breed are able to range far for grazing. 
A ty])i(’al .specimen earries a comparatively heavy fleece of good 
“ carpet -wool.” The broad compact fat-tail i.s carried well above 
the hock.« (Plate XIV). 

The Pusht-i-Kuh i.s a far bigger sheep t han either the Hashtnagari 
01 the Peshawari. The ears are usually short aiid alert. The fleece 
is of an excellent “ carpet- wool” quality. The tail, w-hich is broad 
anr! very massive, falls Avell below the hocks. In general appearance, 
the Pusht-i-Kuh (Plate XIII, fig. 2) far more closely resembles the 
Ha.shtnagari than the PeshaAvari. 

But the three breetls are akin, so it was decided to cross Iwtli the 
Peshawari and Hashtnagari with the Pusht-i-Kuh. A flock oi 45 
Hashtnagari and 10 Peshawari ewes w'as made up. The ram soon 
tupped the Hasht uagaris, Imt despite the fact that the breed to wliicli 
he belc-ngs has a very he-avv and broad tail, he failed to mate with 
the fat-tail Peshawari ewes. Without some assistance from the 
shepherd, pure Peshawari sheep cannot breed : on the other hand, 
the Pusht-i-Kuh ram would brook lU) interference in his attempts 
to tup the Peshawari ewes ; he furiously butted the shepherd and 

> t^tandard Cf/clo, of Modern Agricnllure. 
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knocked him down. It was suggested that the Pusht-i-Kuh might 
have tupped the Peshawari ewes it the'more easily served Hashtna^ari 
ewes had not been present. To decide this question Pesh vvari 
ewes were run alone witli tlie Pusht-i-Kuh raui. Again he 
failed to tup them. Apparent] v the Peshaw- ■■ jat-lail c,..)nc 
breed with the Pusht-i-Kuh broad-tail. Oji the other hand, ta,. 
broad-tail Hashtnagari ewes lambed iii due season to t he Pusht-i-Kiih 
ram. 

The cross-bred lambs throve well on ^he same pa.--t’ire^ 
and toed as the local .sheep. Despite their heavy fleece they bon i i c 
great summer heat with as little distress as the pure ITashtiiagaris 

Throughout the Peshawar District and in most of the lower 
valleys ot the North-West Frontier Proviiute, it is IV r less })rofirabh> 
to breed for wool than mutton. The ’ road-t ii’ lliislituagarl is a 
mutton and milk breed. For maiyv years the 1‘cshitwiir shepherds 
have brefl Hashtnagaris to get early maturing lambs. For the 
reasons stated below the\ strive to .sell their ram lambs in tiie < ity 
and cantonment markets when they are lour to five months old. 

(1) Pasture is scarce after the ch'ver is (/F the land at the end of 
June. 

(2) Neighbour cultivatons will not let sheep roam over the ianu 
after the maize is sown in July. 

(3) Young rams must be separated from the ewes when they 
are four to five months old. 

(4) Few shepherds can aFord to enqiloy men to tend .'■mall 
flocks ot rams, 

(5) There is a good demand in the local markets for ram lambs. 

For a period of three months alter the lambs are nu’.rhetefi good 

ewes yield from 16 to 20 ounces of milk a day. Some shepherds 
convert the milk to ghee ; others send it to the city and cantonment 
shopkeepers to be mixed with cow’s milk. 

Before considering the re.‘uh.s of tests which were carried out at 
Tarnab, it is nece.ssary to look at the parents of tlie cross-bred 
sheep. 

At the age of four years the importetl Pusht-i-Knh ram weighed 
170 lb. His fleece, which was of a superior “ carpet-wool ” quality, 
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weighed 6 lb. In Plate XIII (fig. 2) he appears somewhat short in 
length of body and in life he actually was so. He has excellent 
constitution, but owing to the great weight of his tail he falls away 
too quickly at the rump. 

The Hashtnagan ewe in Plate XIV (fig. 2) is a typical specimen 
of her breed. She is old, and as her lamb had been running 
with her for some ''-eeks, she is somewhat jioor in coivdition. 

As the Hashtnagari ram (Plate XTV fig. 1) is only months 
of age he i.s not fully developed. He weighs 108 lb. He has a good 
length of body and carries his tail well. Of his breed he is but an 
average-good specimen. The following arc seme of the results of 
i he tests which were carrie<l out at the station : — 


Weight for age. 



Ago 1 

luiitiis 

\ Live 
Wright 
lb. 

1 . Ptjrp Hashtna^^ari ram lamb 

5J 1 

09 

2. T)i(' .Hanit' 

15} 

108 

i . 1*iih)i 1 -i-Kuh X Hashtnagari mm lamb 

n 

G1 

2. Tin* same 

14 

145 


The rains were brought up together. They received all their 
mother’s milk, but no grain ratic.n. They had liberal and varied 
grazing on the banks of the Bara river, on stublfie, and, on most 
afternoons from March till .Tune, on clover. Thev' were liberallv 
treated but not hand-fed. 

The I’nsht-i-Kuh x Hashtnagari ram has proved the better sheep 
in most, respects. At the prosient time, when he is only two vears 
and seven rnontlis old, and has just been with his ewfes for four weeks, 
he weiglrs 196 lb., which is 26 lb. heavier than his pare Pusht-i-Kuh 
parent weighed at four years of age. He has greater length of 
body, better constitution and loins, and carries his tail higher than 
the imported Pu.sht-i-Kuh. 
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'Fhe Hashtnagari ram (Plate XIV, fig. 1) is common-place 
in appearance compared with the handsome, deep-fleeced cross-bred 
(Plate XV, fig. 1 ). Tliis Hashtnagari is the ram lamb w'hich w'as 
taken for a live and dead -weight test thai- was carried ont at the 
Peshaw'ar Cantonment abbotoir. The Pusht-i-Kuh x Hashtnagari 
which w'as slaughtered for comparison was not nearly the hcavied m 
the flock. He was chosen because he w'as not suitable for breefling, 
his hoofs being unsound. Tl>e rams were reared together, aird 
receive<l a grain ration for one month only before* tbey were 
slaughtered. 

TAi'P avd dead-weifjH test. 


lireotl 

Aiju 

inoiitliH 

I-ivo 

woight 

11.. 

weight 

Ih. 

iPiT 

1 tlrosMoti i 
i d<*a(l to i 

1 livt^ : 
i wrii^ht ‘ 

ivit 

Ih. 

i HTal 

Ih. 

PtM'Cfnt. 
offal to 
liv'u 
weight 

Puro HaHht nagftn 

IK 

lOS 

4S 

44'4 

H 

i:i 

11108 

Puaht-i-Kuh X Hashtnagari 

la 

llMl 

t.a 

1 i 

‘1 

12 

18-40 


The kidneys of both the carcases had little fat, but t lie butc^her, 
wdio has dealt with the frontier breeds of slice]) for many years, 
explained that fat -tail slice]) rarely liave much kidney fat, that the 
fat in this breed tends to bede]K)sited in the tail. The dressed tail 
of the Hashtnagari weighed 31 lb., aiul yielded 2 lb. 0 oz. lard : the 
tail of the cross-bred weighed 9 lb., and yielded 6 lb. 15 oz. lard. 
The mutton of the cross-bred w'as more tender and of a better 
quality than that of the Hi^shtnagari. 

Tests in fattening sheep will be carried out at Taruab when 
cross-bred lamlis can be spared for t hese. Although the shepherds 
breed for mutton, thev w'ould appreciate any improvement in the 
fleece which was nfA accompanied by unthriftiness, loss of w^eight, or 
falling off in the quality of the mutton. The fleece of the four- 
shearling Pasht-i-Kuh ram at Tarnab weighed 6 lb. The average 
weight of a Hashtnagari ram’s fleece is 2 lb. A two-shearling Pusht- 
i-Kuh. X Hashtnagari ram’s fleece averages lb. in weight. 
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The samples of wool were submitted to the New Egerton 
Woollen Mills Company, Dhariwal, in Jime 1920, and the following 
is a copy of the report which the manager kindly gave on the 
samples : — 

“With reference to your No. 951 of 6-1 1th instant, and in 
continuation of ours of 1 9th, we have to say that the samples proved 
too small foi an exhaustive test. The following are the results 
obtained : — 


Fuithi-i-Kuh X IlasJUncigari. 


Per cent 

Yellow unburry medium long .. 

. . 

. . 32* 10 

cofl*rso pf • • 

. . 

.. 59*20 


• • 

.. 8*04 

100*00 

Scouring loss 

•• 

.. 4*2 

Pure Pusht-uKuh 

Yellow unburry medium long .. 

• • 

. . 29*70 

„ „ coarse „ 

. . 

. . 53*47 

L. Gr^y „ medium „ 


. . 3*96 

Grey „ coarse ,, 

* • 

. . 12*87 

100*00 

Scouring loss • • 

•• 

.. 18*5 

Pure Hashinagari, 

White unburry coarse short 

. . 

.. 100*00 

Scouring loss . . . . • 

. . 

.. 13*8 


The Pusht-i-Kuh has markedly improved the Hasbtnagari 
sheep at the Agricultural Station, but as the introduction of outside 
blood often produces greater vigour than either of the parents 
possesses, the improvement may in a large measure be due to crossing. 
To gain permanent improvement it will bo necessary to breed on 
true, lines and select the sheep with care for some years. The 
Agricultural Station can distribute about 20 improved rams in a 
season, and as each of these may be expected to beget 20 sound 
rams a year, it might be thought that the Pusht-i-Kuh strain would 
be intnxlucod to all the Hashtnagari flocks in a verv short time, 
But the shepherds send their ram iambs to market when they are 
four to five months old. Each keeps one or two rams only for his 

4 
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own flock ; no one breeds stud rams for sale. The shepherd who 
takes a good ram from the Agricultural Station will probably raise 
only one or two breeding rams from him. Whilst it is satisfactory 
to know that in this way only the best specimen of the improved 
type will be kept for breeding, it i.s disappointing that the holders 
of extensive areas ot land do not follow the example of those 
landlords in England who breed pedigree rams to improve the 
flocks of their tenaiils. 

Of the breeds which are most valued in South Africa for 
thriftiness, early maturity and good quality of mutton, the li ng-wool 
Persian sheep holds a leading place. The Pusht-i-Kuh and the long- 
wool Persian (Plate XA^ fig. 2) are one and the same breed of 
sheep (Plate XIII, fig. 2). 


Summary of conclusions. 

The broad-tail Pusht-i-Kuh sheep closely resembles the 
Hashtnagari of the Pe.shawar Distri(d. 

The broad-tail PiLsht-i-Kuh ram camiot breed with the fat-tail 
Peshawari ewe, but breeds freely witli the broad-tai! Hashtnagari 

ewe. 

Marked improvement in the rate of maturity, in the live and 
the dead weight, in the quality and the weight of the fleece is gained 
by crossing the Hashtnagari breed of sheep with the Pusht-i-Kuh, 
but as the introduction of outside blood often ])roduces greater 
vigour than either of the parent breeds possesses, the improvement 
may in some measure be due to crossing. 

To fix the improvement which has been gained it will l)e 
necessary to breed and select the cross-bred sheep on true lines for 
some vears. 
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THE STUDY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. * 

BY 

C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 

It is now about five and twenty years since research and 
educational work in agriculture began to be developed seriously 
in this country. Since that date a very great deal of effort has been 
expended in investigating the forces by which plant and animal 
life are controlled, and in bringing natural science to bear in every 
way upon the problems of food production. Work along these lines 
has been productive of most valuable results to the farmer ; but at the 
same time the fact has been overlooked that, when all is said, farming 
is a business, and if it is to succeed as such it must be carried on 
with a clear regard for the economic forces which control the 
industry. So, whilst desiring nothing but the fullest recognition 
of work in the fields of natural science applied to the investigation 
of farming problems, I must express without any qualification 
the view' that the equal importance of the study of these economic 
forces has never been adequately recognised. 

Educational and research work in agriculture which takes 
no accx)unt of the dominant importance of economics must always 
be ill-balanced and incomplete, for farming business requires for its 
proper control a consideration of human relationships, of markets, of 
transport, and of many other matters which should come within the 
purview of the economist, as well as, or even more than, a considera- 
tion of questions regarding the control of plant and animal growth 

* Abridged from the presidential address delivered to Section M (Agriculture) of the 
l^ritish Association at Edinburgh on September 12, 1921. Reprinted from Nature^ No. 2720, 
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with which the man of science, in the limited sense of the name, is 
concerned. No one could wish to deny the need for the close and 
continual study of the soil and the means by which it can be made to 
produce more abundantly ; no one could deny the need for 
research work in problems of animal and plant life. But the main 
concern of the farmer is to know not so much that which he can 
grow and how best to grow it as that which lie can sell and how to sell 
it at a profit. Given the necessary capital and labour, conditions 
may be contrived under which any soil may be made to produce any 
crop ; but the wisdom or otherwise of embarking upon any particular 
form of production can be determined only by a study of economic 
forces. In Bedfordshire, for example, consi<lerable areas of very 
moderate land are met with given up to a most intensive ftirm of 
agriculture ; but land equally suitable for a similar form of farming 
may be met with in many other parts of the (‘ouiitry which is 
producing not a tenth part of the value in food pr(»du(ts nor 
employing a tenth part of the capital ami labour, whilst at the same 
time the systems under which it is farmed are fully just ified by the 
results. 

The reason of the dieffrence, as doubtless everyone realizes, is 
that the land in the former case is so situated that it has access, in 
the first place, to supplies of organic nranures on an abundant scale 
and at a cheap price, and, in the second place, to markets crying 
out for its produce, whilst one or lK)th of these facilities are denied 
to the other areas. In the Chilterus district of Oxfordshire farming 
a generation ago was mainly directed to the production of corn and 
meat, and nothing that has arisen out of the work of t he investiga- 
tors along lines of natural science would have called for any radical 
changes in agricultural policy on these soils. But economic forces, 
inexorable in their efiect, have brought about a revolution, and 
arable land previously under corn and sheep is now laid <lown to 
grass or occupied with fodder crops for the maintenance of the dairy 
herds which have replaced sheep throughout the area. Again, in 
the hill districts of England and Wales, there occur combes and 
valleys admirably adapted by soil and climate to the production of 
potatoes, and the highlands of Devonshire and Somerset may be 
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cited in illustration. In these places, however, in the majority of 
cases, even though good markets may exist — Somerset, for example, 
imports potatoes — the lack of transport facilities makes it 
impossible for the farmers tf) pro<luce anything which does not go 
to market on four legs. 

Coming last to tlie question of human relationships, we find that 
it is possible to organize much more intensive forms of agriculture 
than any of our own, which would be an enormous advantage 
to a consuming nation like Britain ; examples of such are to be met 
with in varying degrees of intensity in many countries. The 
Chinese, one reads, have increased production per unit area to an 
almost incredible extent , and in a lesser degree a similar state of 
affairs exists in jiarts of France and in Belgium (so often held up to us 
in this (iountry as a model of productive capacity which we should 
strive to emulate). But in all these places the results are achieved 
only by a ])rodigal use of labour. The nation gains, no doubt, in 
the volume of protluce available for its consumption, but the 
individual jiroducer, deprived under this system id' the opportunity 
to apply his manual effort in conjunction with an adequate amount 
(»f capital and land, is sacrificed to the consumer’s advantage, and is 
driven to spend himself, year in and year out, for a reward for his 
toil to which the British worker, with so many alternative openings 
in more profitable direct ions available for him under our industrial 
system, would never for one moment submit. 

These few illustrations may serve to indicate the overriding 
importance of the economic factor in farming just as in any otiier 
luisiness. It is a common experience in industr}'’ that many 
scientific and tecluiical processes arc possible which are not 
profitable and it is in the light of the profit that they leave that 
all of them must be judged. 

Economic conditions are subject to continual change, and the 
variations may be both sudden and extreme. This makes it the 
more needful to be continually recording experience and to examine 
it for the facts that emerge from which to obtain guidance for 
future policy. Much information is required both for national and 
individual guidance. Of late years, for example, there has been 
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much advocacy of more intensive cultivation of the soil ; it is 
said that by closer settlement and more intensive methods the 
production from the land could be much increased. On the other 
hand, there are those who advocate a development of extensive 
farming as being the only means by which to attract capital to the 
land and to pay the highest wage to the worker. Both sides to this 
controversy can and do produce evidence in support of their views, 
and some figures derived from a survey made by my colleague, 
Mr. J. Pryse Howell, will serve to illustrate both. The total area 
surveyed was 9,390 acres, divided into fifty-two farms of various 
sizes, and the region was selected by reason of the uniformity of the 
general conditions. All available data for each holding were 
collected, and after grouping the farms according to acreage the 
figures were thrown together and averaged for each group, with the 
following result : — 


Production per unit of land and per unit of labour from 
holdings of various sizes. 


i 

o 

Acres 

No. of farms in 
each group 

Average size 
of farms 

Average arable 
land per cent. 

Altitude 

Average rent 
per acre 

Average men 
per 100 acres 


Sales per acre 

Sales per mani 



i 

j 




i 
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£ 

ft. 

d. i £ 

d. 

I 

0-50 

5 

30 

17 

341-369 

32 10 

71 

11 

19 

11 jius; Ut 

0 

n 

50-KKJ 1 

10 

78 

22 

319-384 

33 U 

6*4 

9 

19 

2 ! 15« 2 

0 
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100-1 

14 
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21 

370-453 

27 2 

4-2 

7 

19 

1 ! 189 1 0 

0 

IV 

150-250 

11 

2()l 

11*7 

330-411 

28 4 

3*3 

7 

5 

8 222 1 12 

1 

V 

Over 250 

12 

356 

180 

286-435 

26 5 

2-6 

8 

i ^ 

i 

4 i316j 19 

1 I 
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It will be noted that the conditions under which the farming is 
carried on in the various groups show no material differences as 
between one group and another, except in the matter of area. There 
is a tendency for rent to fall as the size of the holdings increases, but 
it is not pronounced, and in one case (Group IV) the percentage oi 
grass land to arable land is considerably higher than in the rest ; but 
considering the variations which must be expected in the condition! 
prevailing over any area of fifteen square miles, it may be claimec 
that in respect of altitude, quality of land, and proportion of arabh 
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to grass, the holdings in these five groups are fairly comparable. 
Taking the results as they stand, the fact emerges that employment 
and production vary inversely with the size of the holding, but that 
the production per man employed varies directly with the size of 
the holding. Thus, on one hand, the advocates of closer settlement 
and the intensive methods wliich must necessarily follow if men are 
to live by the cultivation of small areas of land would seem to be 
justified in that the results shown by the survey indicate the highest 
amount of employment and the ‘ greatest product- value in the 
smaller groups. On the other hand, the advocates of more 
extensive methods of farming can point to their justification in that 
it is clear that, the efficiency of management is greatest in the larger 
groups if the standard of measurement be that of product-value per 
man employed. 

However, it is clear that either party is drawing conclusions 
from incomplete data. The efficiency of any farming system can be 
judged only l>y an examination of the extent to which all the factors 
of production are utilized ajul balanced under it. Each of the 
assumptions made from the figures above ignores entirely the 
factor of capital. Land, labour, and capital are all required for 
produc.tion, and the optimtmi system of farm management is that 
which \itilizes all three together so as to secure the maximum result 
from each. If information were available as to the capital utilized 
in each of the five groups in the survey it might be found that in the 
smaller groups labour was being wastefully employed, and that an 
equal number of men working on a larger area of land with more 
capital, in the form of macliinery equipment, w'ould produce an 
equal product- value per unit of land wnth a higher rate of output per 
man employed. Equally it might be found that in the larger 
groups the use of more labour, or a reduction in tlie area of land, 
might produce the same product-value per man with a higher rate of 
output per unit of land. Obviously there can be rfo absolute answer 
to the question of what constitutes the most economical unit of land 
for farm production. The quality of land in certain cases, and 
market, transport, and climatic conditions in many more, make it 
impossible to determine even within wide limits the size of the 
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holdings on which the principal factors of production can be 
employed with maximum effect. Within similar areas, however, 
and in limited districts, much work can and should be done by 
agricultural economists to collect evidence on this point for the 
information of all concerned with the administration of land. 

Another matter of the utmost importance to the farmer and to 
the public alike, and one which is crying out for investigation on a 
large scale, is the distribution and marketing of farm produce. 
Attention has been directed many times to the discrepancy between 
the price realized by the producer and the price paid by the consumer 
for the same article. In connection with market-garden produce, for 
example, the Departmental Committee on tlie Settlement or 
Employment onthe Land of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers stated in 
their Report (Cd. 8182, 1916) that “the disparity beiween the retail 
prices paid for market-garden produce in the big towns ami the small 
portion of those prices received by the growers is utterly indefensible. 
It demonstrates a degree of economic waste which w'ould ruin any 
other industry.” No evidence w'as published by the Committee as 
to the facts upon which this conclusion was based, but a recent 
inquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture into the prices 
prevailing at various stages in the distribution of vegetables in 
London may be quoted in confirmation of it. Figures w'ere collected 
to show the amount received by the producer, the wholesaler, 
and the retailers for various classes of everyday garden stuff, with 
results as shown below ; — 


Producer’s, wholesaler’s and retailers’ prices for market-garden produce, 

January 1921. 



Cabbages, 
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grade, 
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0 
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One has only to glance at the prevailing methods of distribution 
to realize their wastefulness. The street in which I live contains ten 
houses, and each day four milk-carts, three bakers’ carts, three 
grocers’ carts, and two butchers’ carts deliver food to them. Twelve 
men, horses, and carts, not to mention a host of errand-boys on foot 
and on cycles, to deliver food to ten families ? 

At the present time labour problems afford a useful example 
of the need for further investigation of the economic problems of 
agriculture. The labourer is often blamed for results which are due 
to the iuelliciency of the fanner as a manager. When wages were 
low it may have been that the labourer was the cheapest machine, 
but in proportion as his remuneration approcches more nearly to the 
standard of reward in competing industries, so will the necessity for 
making his work more productive be intensified. The value of the 
output from the farm per man employed is not the only measure 
by which to gauge the clHciency of the management but is certainly 
one of primary importance. A man with a spade can dig an acre of 
land in about two weeks at a cost to-day of abouXt 4 10s.; a horseman 
and a pair of horses can plough an acre in about a day and a half at a 
cost of abovit XI 15s.; a farm mechanic on a tractor can break up an 
acre in about a quarter of a day, and although in the absence of 
sufficient data the comparison cannot yet be completed by reference 
to the cost of motor ploughing, it is fairly safe to suggest that when 
all the factors are considered — speed, less dependence upon 
atmospheric and soil conditions, as well as actual cost — ^there will 
be a still further advantage to be derived by investing the manual 
worker with the control of mechanical power. Thus it may be 
that high labour costs to-day are due in many cases less to the 
inefficiency of labour and more to the inefficiency of management. 

In a recent issue of The Times an agricultural writer expressed 
the view that if the means existe<.i for determining the proportion of 
the net returns of agriculture accruing to-day to labour, it would be 
found that labour was taking an excessive toll of farming results. 
This view is probably very generally held, and it affords a good 
example of the misconceptions which may and do arise in people’s 
mind s in the absence of exact information upon which to base their 
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assertions. This happens to be one of the questions which have 
been the subject of investigation at Oxford, though only on the small 
scale that the means at the disposal of the University have admitted. 
An investigation was made before the war of the distribution of the 
net returns of agriculture as between landlord, farmer, and labour. 
It was found that the proportions accruing to each of the three 
interests varied hardly at all, and that it would be safe to say that 20 
per cent, of the total was going to the landlord, 40 per cent, to the 
fanner, and 40 per cent, to labour before 1914. Taking the above 
proportions, and calling each of these shares 100, the ])ro portion of 
distribution between the three interests varied during the following 
six years as shown below : — 

Distribution of the net returns from farmint] betiveen lamllord, farmer , 
and labour during the years 1913-14 — 1919-20. 


Year 

Lancliuix) 

FariiuT 

l4i^lx)iir 

1913-14 (Standanl) 

J(K) 

1(K) 

l(K> 

1914-15 

97 

194 

99 

1915-16 

94 

108 

98 

1916-17 

91 

115 

94 

1917-18 

\H) 

in 

99 

1918-19 

87 

115 

98 

1919-20 

89 

109 

102 


The figures are interesting in several ways. In the first place 
they seem to disprove the suggestum referred to above, that labour 
has been taking an undue share of the net returns from farming, for 
an examination of the figures in the “ labour ” column shows that 
until the institution of the Agricultural Wages Board in 1917 the 
tendency was in the direction of a slight but steady reduction in the 
proportion coming to the workers ; the effect of the Wages Board 
Orders was to steady this tendency and, ultimately, to bring labour 
back approximately to the position it occupied in 1913-14. If the 
figures could have been continued for another year it is likely that 
they would show a material increase in the workers’ share, but, 
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even so, it would be found that this increase had been achieved 
without reducing the farmer’s share below his pre-war proportion. 
In the second place, the figures confirm the experience of landowners 
in that the landlord has received no part of the increased prosperity 
of farming, whilst, as everyone knows, his expenses of maintenance 
have enormously increased. Briefl}' , the situation is that, thanks to 
the Agricultural Wages Board (and its appointed members may take 
heart from the fact), the workers have been maintained in the same 
position as regards their share in the net returns as that in which 
they were before the war, whilst the farmer lias received his share 
in the increase realized during the past few years, together with that 
which would have gone to the landlord had the pre-war scale of 
distribution been maintained. Rents and wages under normal 
conditions are slow to adjust themselves to changes in farming 
fortune, and, except in a time of violent economic upheaval, it is 
right that this should be so, for if the landlord may be regarded as a 
debenture holder, and labour as a preference share-holder, then the 
farmer, as the ordinary or deferred share-holder, has to bear the 
brunt, and if he must take the kicks so also is he entitled to the 
half-pence. 

Turning now from problems in which either the nation generally 
or whole classes of the industry are concerned, it may be stated that 
there are many economic problems arising on the farm itself in the 
solution of which the individual farmer should be able to derive help 
from the economist. Some of these problems are so simple that 
their solution should be obvious, but the fact remains that waste 
in its most easily eliminated forms is constantly to be met with on 
the farm. The need for the study of the economic use of manual 
labour has already been referred to in another connection, but, 
granted that the balance between the employment of land, capital, 
and laltour on any farm has been established, cases are continually 
met with where labour is being mismanaged. It Is a not uncommon 
practice at threshing-time to take the horsemen from their work to 
assist at threshing, and as this operation can be performed only in 
dry weather, it may be assumed that the horses might usually be 
employed on threshing days. With manual labour costing about 
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7s. 6d. a day and horses about 5s. a day, the advantage of hiring casual 
Ifibour for threshing, even at high rales of pay, will l)e obvious wJjcn 
it is remembered that the horseman wJiose horses are standing idle 
represents a thu’ly cost for the manual work performetl by him of 
some 18s. On a wildland counties farm, where the maximum 
possible horse-hours in ji certain week in November last were 238, the 
time actually worked by horses was found to be eighty-seven, owing 
to threshing operations, and the wastefulness of the labour-manage- 
ment in such a case is ol)vi»»us. Again, em])loyers in certain cases 
object to ])aying Sat unlay overtime to men willing to work, because 
overtime payments are at a higher rate than those for ordinary time, 
but they overlook entirely the fact that, the Agricultural Wages 
Board provides no overtime j)ayments to the horses, ajul thus the 
cheapest horse-labour outlie farm is that jierformed on Saturday 
afternoon at overtime rates of j)ay to the horsemen. 

Everyone realizes, of course, the imjiortance of kee]>iug horses 
busy, but not everyone thinks how heavily the cost of manual labour 
is ijicreased by idle horses. 'I'he maximum munber of working days 
in a year is 312, a total obviously impossible of attainment in 
practice. Such records as are available show that the days act ually 
worked by horses on the farm will not usually exceed four-fifths of 
the maximum. More time may be lost in summer than in winter, a 
fact not generally realized, and the jieriod of maximum unemploy- 
ment falls between haymaking and harvest. The bti.sy seasons arc, 
of course, the autumn and the spring, when the prejiarat ion of the 
ground for wdnter and spring corn is going actively forward. In the 
year 1918 ligures were collected to show the percentage of days 
worked compare*! with “ possible days ” in eacli month on four 
farms distributed pretty evenly over England, and the results, 
thrown together, are as follows : — 

Percentage of days worked to possible horse-days on four farms in 1918. 

Per cent. Per cent. 


January • • 

•*« 

67 

July 


38 

February 

• • 

82 

AugUKt . . 


05 

March . • 

« • 

77 

September 


78 

April 


.. 74 

October 


.. BO 

May 

• # 

70 

Novornlier 


67 

June 

• a 

C6 

December 

. • 

64 
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Although the figures represent an average of four farms, it is 
noteworthy tliut the results on the individual holdings varied one 
from another in degree only, and that the months of maximum and 
minimum employ nioiit were the same in every case. The loss of 
time is fai more serious than many people realize. The maximum 
possible horse-days in the year are 312, and the cost per day of the 
horse on the above four farms on this basis was 2s. Id., whereas, 
owing to the time lost, the cost on the basis of days worked was 
3.S. Id. Whilst some difterence is inevitable, so great a discrepancy as 
these figures reveal can be avoided by skilful management, and one 
of the tests of the farmer’s efficiency is provided by an examination 
of the distribution of horse-labour throughout tlie year on his farm. 
His cropping and other work should be so contrived as to provide for 
the uniform utilization of horse-labour month by month. Under 
skilful management the differences in the number of days worked by 
horses from year to year are extraordinarily slight. On an East 
Midlands farm, employing twenty -three horses, the days worked per 
horse during i he past, six ymars have been as follows : — 

Vear 1013-14 1914-15 191.5-lfi 1910-17 1917-18 1918-19 
DiiyB worked iH'r horse .. 250-25 247 24:1 230 243 244-5 

It may be noted, in passing, that figures such as those given 
fortheseasimal employmient of horse-labour emphasize the need for 
a study of the place of t he agricultural tractor in farm management, 
for the busiest times of the year synchronise, more or less, with the 
seasons when the weather is more uncertain and suggest that the 
application of speedier mechanical power to field ojierations, in 
substitution for slower horse-power, would result in economic 
advantages in certain cases. 

In connection with the study of economics on the farm the 
question of agricultural costings naturally suggests itself. Farmers, 
as a class, are not accountants and much less are they cost 
accountants, but this has not deterred many of them from taking 
part in discussions of farming costs which have been going on in the 
Press and in the Food Controller’s offices for some time past, and 
the confusion of thought on the question of what cost of production 
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really is which these discusaions have revealed is evidonce of the 
need for study and education in costing processes. Few things 
can be of greater service to the farmer than scientific book-keeping 
carried out and interpreted with proper understanding, but few 
things can deceive him more than costing wrongly conducted or 
misinterpreted. 

Lastly, I want to urge, and particularly before a gathering 
such as this, the importance of agricultural economics in agricultural 
education. The fact is realized, no doubt, by many teachers, but 
until a sufficient body of data bearing on the study of farm 
management can be made available to them, it is impossible for 
them to give to the teaching of practical agriculture that solid 
economic basis which is fundamental, and the teacher is driven to 
include in his instruction much to which the economic test has 
never been applied and to exclude more for which no basis for 
teaching exists at all. Given the requisite body of information, it 
would not only be possible but also ixecessary to recast the whole 
foimdations upon which the teaching of practical agriculture rests. 



THE WORLD’S COTTON CROPS IN 1921.* 

YIELD NOT OVER SIXTY PER CENT. OF PRE-WAR TOTAL 
AND LITTLE PROBABILITY OF MARKED INCREASE 
THIS YEAR. 


BY 

Prof. J. A. TODD. 

In view of the fact that, whether it be due to a reduced acreage 
or to the lowest average yield on record, the American crop in 1921 
is not likely to exceed 8,500,000 bales (including linters), which is 
the smallest crop recorded for 26 years, it becomes of special interest 
to enquire whether in any other part ot the world there has been an 
increase of the supply to compensate for the loss in the American 
crop, or, on the other hand, whether the year’s crops throughout the 
world have followed the same tendency as in America. In the latter 
case it is important to know whether the causes of reduction are 
similar to those which have operated in America. 

Unreliable Indian statistics. 

Next U) the American crop, the Indian cotton crop is the largest 
in the world, though a very bad second both in point of quantity 
and quality. Before the war the area under cotton in India 
was al^ut 26,000,000 acres, and the total yield had more than once 
exceeded 6,000,000 bales of 400 lb. American newspapers recently 
published an estimate of the world’s crops for 1921, attributed to the 
Department of Agriculture, in which the Indian crop was given 
as 3,623,000 baks of 600 lb., compared with 2,846,000 in 1920 


* Reprinted bom TecKIe WoM, 4(h Febniwy 1022. 
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and 4,637,000 in 1919. As the two latter figures are obviously 
the equivalent in 500 lb. bales of the Indian Government’s estimates 
for the two previous years, the figures given for 1921 would lead one 
to suppose that the Indian Government’s estimate of the 1921 
crop was 4,529,000 bales of 400 lb. (It was actually 4,330,000 bales 
as of December 1.) 

As a matter of fact, however, the Indian Government’s final 
estimate of the 1921 crop has not yet been published.* One of the 
difficulties of the statistical position in India is that the crop covers 
so wide a range of latitude, and therefore of climate, that the growing 
season varies enormously in differejit parts of the country. The first 
forecast, which appears in August, deals only with those j)art8 of 
India whose season corresponds roughly with that of America, 
and as a rule accounts for about 60 per cent, of the total area. Tlie 
second and third forecasts cover parts of the later sowing districts 
in the South ; but it is not until the final h.recast, which is not, 
issued until February, that it becomes possible to get any estimate 
of the total acreage planted throughout, India, let alone of the crop 
expected therefrom. 

Unlikely to exceed last season’s total. 

On the assumption, however, that the area still to be reported 
on this year will show a similar tendency tx) that of the earlier 
districts, it may be calculated at the present stage that the total area 
in Iruiia for 1921-22 will prove to be about 19,000,000 acres, as 
against the 1920 figure of 21,016,000. The 1921 mon.soon was 
better than average, and at first it looked as if there would be a 
bumper crop ; but later reports have been much less optimistic, 
and it would therefore be ra.sh to count on final crop figures in 
excess of those of last year, namely, 3,556,000 bales of 400 lb. 

If the above calculation is correct, it will be seen that the 
reduction of acreage in India in 1921 was only about 10 per cent., 
which is less even than the revised figures for America. That, 


♦The final c8timato nince iKAiied hHowr 18,485, (KM) acres undcir cotton with a probable 
yield of 4,480,000 bales of 400 lb. each. [Editor, d, «/./.] 
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however, is to some extent natural, because as the sowing season 
in Southern India is in our autumn, prices in 1921 had risen sub- 
stantially in time to lead to a larger acreage being planted in these 
districts, than would have been the case if the low level of prices in 
February had been maintained throughout the summer. And 
it is worth noting that these southern districts, e.g., Madras, produce 
the largest proportion of what is called long staple cotton in India, 
though it only means cotton of about an inch in length. 

India cannot make up for shortage. 

This, however, emphasizes the fact that the bulk of the Indian 
crop is so short in staple that the actual amount of the crop really 
matters very little in the question of world statistics. That is 
specially true at the present juncture, because the American crop of 


Area and Yield of Egyptian Cotton Crop, 1882-1891 



(Crop aitd Yield for 1921 Estimated) 
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1921 contained, according to all reports, a larger percentage than 
usual of short and weak staple. Adding to this fact that much 
of the huge carrj^-over at the end of last season was also of 
poor staple, it is apparent that any addition that the Indian crop 
might make to the world’s supplies will be, on the whole, of the 
kind that is least wanted. The immediate shortage to-day is of 
good cotton of 1 1 inch staple and over, and of that Imlia produces 
none at all. 


Egypt’s reduced acreage and yield. 

It is therefore to Egypt that the world turns with most anxiety 
to know whether the conditions there have been any more 
favourable than in America; but the facts are unfortunately quite 
the reverse. It would be hard to say whether tlie Egyptian crop 
or the American was the greater failure in 1921. On the first 
estimates there was little to choose between them as regards the 
acreage, for the legislation in Egypt restricting cotton to one-third 
of each holding residted in a reduction of acreage of 30 ])er (^ent. as 
against the 28‘4 per cent, reduction which was shown by the 
American Government’s first estimate. 

The area figures in Egypt are compiled by the officials of the 
Government Land Tax Department and jmlging by past experience 
there is no reason to believe that they are normally far fn)m correct. 
It must be remembered that Egypt is a very small country from an 
agricultural point of view. Its total cultivable area is onl^ alwut 

6.500.000 acres as against the 700,000 square miles of the American 
Cotton Belt. Every holding, no matter how small, and over a 
million of them are less than an acre, is separately recorded in the 
Survey Books, so that it is possible to achieve a degree of accuracy 
in crop statistics which is unattainable in America. 

The area in Egypt for 1921 then was 1,291,878 feddnns, and 
upon this acreage, the Government estimate now indicates a crop of 

3.300.000 kantars (a kantar is approximately 100 lb. and a feddan, 
an acre), which would indicate an average yield of 266 lb. per acre 
against the recorded maximum of 680 lb. in 1897. The worst of 
it is that, as will be seen from the annexed diagram, this is not a 
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new development, but merely the climax of a movement which 
has been going on more or less continuously for et least twenty 
years. 

An example op high yield. 

Incidentally, it may be pointexl out that there is nothing inhe- 
rently improbable in the high figures of average yield quoted in the 
earlier years, because as a matter of fact such yields are easily 
equalled , either in individual cases in America, where the conditions 
are especially good, or in other countries like Brazil, where the 
normal conditions are superior to those in America. Again recent 
experience in Mesopotamia, where the conditions are more like 
those of Egypt than anywhere else, except perhaps Arizona, has 
shown conclusively that it is not difficult to get 500 lb. of lint per 
acre. In 1920 on an area of 80 .acres near Bagdad, with native 
cultivators, most of whom had never grown cotton before, under 
conditions of political disturbance which could hardly be better 
than those of actual warfare, and which certainly resulted in 
irregular and inadequate irrigation, “ Webber ” cotton produced 
a yield of 1 ,250 lb. of seed cotton per acre, and it is probable that 
that figure will be exceeded in 1921. 

Chief causes of Egypt’s small yield. 

It is all the more disappointing, therefore, that Egypt, which we 
had always been accustomed to regard as the finest cotton growing 
country in the world, slionld have fallen on such evil days. The 
causes ai'e unfortunately still to some extent a matter of controversy, 
but the chief of them may be enumerated as follows (1) Insect 
pests, especially pink bollworm ; (2) lack of fertilizers, both 
natural and artificial ; (3) exce.ssive cultivation of cotton leading 
to alterations in crop rotations against the interest of good farming ; 
and (4) the state of the soil as regards the balance between irrigation 
and drainage. 

It is with regard to the degree of importance to be attached to 
this last cause, and the measures to be adopted to cure it, that the 
bulk of the controversy in Egypt since 1909 has arisen. It will 
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be seen from the diagram that the gradual fall of the’ average yield 
had begun even before the completion in 1902 of the Assuan Dam, 
but it was not until some years later that the fact of the reduced 
yield per acre, which had been disguised by the increased total crop 
due to extended area, was generally realized ; indeed, it was not 
until the disastrous crop failure of 1909 that the matter was brought 
home to the public and became the burning question of the day. 
The theory was briefly that the continuous extension of irrigation 
facilities, without a corresponding improvement of the means of 
drainage, had resulted in producing, in certain parts cf the Delta, 
a water-logged condition of the soil. 

The remedy was obviously twofold ; (a) to restrict the excessive 
flood irrigation, and (h) to improve the facilities for drainage. The 
first of these remedies was comparatively easily applied ; but the 
second involved very large engineering works, which only the weight 
of Lord Kitchener’s influence was able to put through, against not 
only technical opposition, but also financial difficulties. The war 
and the consequent removal of Lord Kitchener’.s driving power 
resulted in the suspension of these schemes before they were (com- 
pleted ; and the huge pumping stations at the outfall ()f the main 
drains to the sea have never been taken in hand at all. 

Future op project very uncertain. 

In the meantime other controversies unfortunately arose, 
with regard to an entirely different, though related question, namely, 
the development of irrigation in the Sudan by the erection of a 
barrage on the Blue Nile, and the provision, by the erection of a 
storage reservoir on the White Nile, also in the Sudan, of a further 
reserve of water supply for Egypt. The result has been that partly 
due to these controversies, and partly to financial difficulties and 
the impossibility of obtaining the necessary technical staff under the 
present political* conditions in Eg 3 rpt, very little has been done since 
1914, and the condition of Egypt remains little better than it was 
before 1909. A new Advisory Committee has been appointed to 
go into the whole question, but nothing has yet been heard of their 
coming to any decision on the subject. In the meantime the 
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political unrest in Egypt makes it verj'^ uncertain whether, even 
if a scheme were agreed on, it could now be put through without 
delay. 

Pink bollworm has firm hold. 

On top of these very unsatisfactory conditions came the invasion 
by the pink bollworm, and this certainly contributed substantially 
to the farther decrease of average yield, which seems to have been 
checked for a time after 1909. The pink bollworm first became 
serious in Egypt about 1913, and the prompt measures which 
might have been taken to check its advance at the beginning were, 
unfortunately, prevented by the outbreak of war. The result 
ii: that the pest has now taken a verj’^ firm hold on Egypt, and 
complete extermination is not to be expected. Even to keep 
it in c-.hcck will require continuous and painstaking effort, any 
I'elaxation of which is likely to lead to a prompt increase of the 
damage. It seems probable that the half-hearted way in which 
the cultivators w'ent about the w’hole btisiness of the crop this 
year, owing to the low price.s, contributed substantially to the 
damage this year. 

No MARKED increase LIKELY IN EtJYPT. 

'I’here is very little reasoji to hope for improvement in Egypt in 
the ijnmediate future. It has been defiiutely announced that the 
restriction of acreage will be contimied for at least tAvo more years ; 
though those wdio have experience of the country may express 
some doubt as to the effecti venes.« of the restriction, when prices show 
so marked an improvement as they do to-day compared wth a year 
ago. Certainly the crop this year will not suffer from the lack 
of interest on the part of the growlers which seems to have accoimted 
for a good deal last year. It is, of course, impossible to estimate in 
advance the probable amount of damage that wifi be done by pink 
bollworm, because its fluctuations depend not only on natural 
causes, but also on the efficiency of the measures adopted against 
it. Finally the crop yield depends on climatic conditions during 
the year, and especially on the character of the flood. It is impossible, 
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therefore, to say what the crop may be like this year ; but 
although there is reason to hope that it will not be quite so bad as 
last year, it would be foolish to look for any increase which would 
materially reduce the appalling gap between the 3,300,000 kantars 
of last year and the record crop of 7,684,172 in 1913 ; we shall be 
lucky if we get half of that. 

Finally, there is the entirely unknown question of political 
conditions, which at present are threatening in the extreme. Imleed 
that is about the only hopeful factor in the situation. Just because 
the authorities are fully prepared for almost any eventuality, any 
serious outbreak of disorder in the country is so much the less likely. 
In any case, the fellah has a wonderful capacity for attending to 
business when his livelihood is concerned, and coiiiuiing political 
diversions to those seasons of the year when his crops do not demand 
hia attention. Very soon he will be in the thick of [)reparati(.n for 
this year’s crop, and it is to be hoped that before that j)eriod is 
passed, some settlement may have been arrived at which will remove 
the possibility of any serious disturbance. 

No EARLY HOPE IN SUDAN. 

Great hopes have been entertained in recent years that the 
Sudan might contribute materially fill up the gap created by tin; 
failure of the Egyptian crop ; but that hope, unfortunately, is 
not likely to be fulfilled in the near future. It is more than probable 
that the Sudan may some day become a great cotton country. It 
contains many small areas suitable for cotton growing, and one 
very large district in the Gezira, lying between the Blue and White 
Niles, where probably three million acres could ultimately be 
brought under cultivation, of which one-third Wf>uld be available 
for cotton in rotation. But, as always in the Nile Valley, the 
whole scheme depends on irrigation, which in this case means the 
Blue Nile Dam. 'The enormous rise of construction costs, during 
and after the war, for a time gravely endangered the completion of 
tms scheme ; and at the beat it will be three years yet before it is 
completed. Even then, the main canal as at present designed 
will only be sufficient to irrigate about 300,000 feddans, of which 
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only one*thir(l will be available for cotton ; and it will take some 
time to collect and train the necessary population to handle even 
that limited area. It is clear, therefore, that we cannot look to the 
Sudan, for sonic years to come at least, to contribute even as much 
as 500,000 kantars to tlie shortage of the Egyptian crop. 

Other African development latent. 

The same is, unfortunately, the verdict with regard to all the 
other pioneer cotton growing areas which have within the last 
twenty years been tried in so many different sections of Africa, 
North, East, West and South. The British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion, as well as the corresponding organizations of Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Portugal, had, before the war, spent a great 
deal of energy, and a good deal of money, in trying out different 
districts all over the great Continent. Many of these had proved 
beyojul doubt their possibilities of success ; but there were 
still numerous difficulties to be overcome, and conditions to be 
fulfilled, before that success could be translated into large 
quantities of cotton. Irrigation and transport facilities, improved 
communications of alt kinds, the training of native labour, and 
perhaps, above all, the jirovision of adequate marketing facilities, 
are difficulties which cannot be got over in a day. 

Most of the }*ioneer work had necessarily to be suspended 
iluring the war ; but since then the British Cotton Growing 
Association has been able to report substantial progress, which it 
is hoped will now be continuous. The Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation has been set up by the British Government, endowed 
with a potential income of £150,000 a year, to be contributed 
two-thirds by the trade and one-third by the government ; but 
owing to initial difficulties, the Corporation has hardly yet been 
able to do more than explore the field of its work. There is no good, 
therefore, in attempting to disguise the fact that the combined 
result of all the.se efforts, so far, hardly exceeds 100,000 bales per 
annum ; and it w'ould only be raising false hopes to pretend that 
the day when Africa will contribute an additional million bales 
to the world’s supplies is not uncertain and far away. 
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China is cotton’s “ dark horse.” 

Turning to other parts of the world, there are two important 
areas which before the war were beginning to contribute 
substantially to the world’s supply, namely. (Iiina and Kussia. 
The former is still the dark horse of the world’s supply, for no 
information of any statistical value whatever is available with 
regard to the crop. At one time it wa.s placed by a (piasi-official 
source as high as 4,000.000 bales ; but that was almost certainly 
an exaggeration, and the figure of about 2,000,000 which is now 
generally adopted is frankly guess work. Tn one week lately tw(t 
estimates were published, both from official trade sources, which 
were as far apart as 1,868,000 an<l 3.082.000 bales. The bulk of the 
crop is of inferior staple, mostly about the length of the ordinary 
Indian ; audit mainly goes into dtunestic consumption for the 
wadding of garments, etc. 

Russian crop an unknown quantity. 

The Russian crop was a much more hopeful propc sition, and 
before the war had substantially exceeded 1,000,000 bales })er 
annum; but it was founded on a quicksand, because the whole 
area in Turkestan, lying on the southern borders of Asiatic Russia, 
and in Transcaucasia between the Black Sea and the Caspian, was 
largely dependent on other parts of Russia for its food supply, 
which was brought south over long distances by rail. With the 
collapse of all government in Russia, and the consequent severance 
of these detached areas from communication with the outside world, 
it became necessary for them to grow their own food supplies, ami 
that means the virtual cessation of cotton growing. The result is 
that the amount of the crop now is quite unknown, but it probably 
does not amount to 250,000 bales. Nor will it be possible to restore 
it to anything like its pre-war figures aiN long as Russia is in its 
present disorganized condition. 

Causes op Mexican crop restriction. 

In the American Continent (North and South) outside of the 
United States, there are many areas which could and should grow 
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cotton, bti L from which hitherto the world has drawn a very small 
proportion of its total supply. There is no doubt that Mexico 
could grow a very much larger crop than it does, for it possesses 
almost every variely of climate and soil suitable for cotton growing, 
tinder eith' i irrigation or rainfall conditions. But whatever increase 
of the supply might liave come from Mexico during the war years 
has been completely nullified by the political unrest from which the 
country has suffered, and there is no evidence that the immediate 
future is likely to show different results. Mexico, also, seems to be 
jieculiarly favoured by insect pests, as the United States knows 
to its cost, and altogether it would be idle to hope for any material 
assistance from that cpiarter in the near future. 

WoxDKiiFrn possiniLiTiKS ix Br.\zil. 

In South America, iiowever, one country alone, Brazil, could, if 
[uoperly developed, increase its crop to such an extent as almost of 
itself to meet any deficiemy in the world’s supplies and of almost 
any class of cotton. The International Cotton Federation recently 
dcspatclied a spec ial mission to inquire into the whole position in 
Brazil, and their report will shortly be available. From what is 
know'll of their views, it is clear that Brazil possesses conditions of 
climate and varieties of soil which make it almost ideal for cotton 
growing ; and it is hard to understand how a country so enormous 
in area and so favourably placed has m the past failed to produce 
more than the 5(50,000 bales w'hich is believed to be its record output. 
The statistics are of course none too reliable, especially as in the 
South (Sao Paulo, etc.) so much of the crop goes direct to the local 
mills. But the one thing abundantly clear is that Brazil cannot 
only grow large quantities of good American cotton, but has also 
districts in the North wdiich are actually producing long staple 
cott-on that, w'ith ordinary care in ginning and handling, might equal 
Egyptian. In fact there is (considerable ground for the speculation 
that Brazil itself is at least one of the original homes of the group of 
cottons to which both Egyptian and Sea Island belong. 

But the most astonishing feature of the conditions in Brazil 
is the almost incredible yields per acre, which can quite easily be 
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secured even under present conditions, and these are certainly not 
ideal as regards the care taken of the crop in any essential respect, 
t.g., seed selection and the maintenance of a pure seed supply. 
Yields of well over a bale an acre are clearly substantiated ; and if 
only the system of handling the crop coidd be revolutionizcd- 
“ improved ” seems to be too mild a word - there seems to be no 
reason why Brazil should not become the greatest cotton growing 
country in the world. 

A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF LONG STAPLES. 

For the present, it may be doubtful wliethei’ if would be ])rofit- 
able to undertake the reforms which would be necessary to secure 
the development of the southern areas ; but with Ihe coming 
scarcity of Eg>q>tian cotton it seems highly probable that the world 
will be forced to have resort to those s]>ociaIIy favoured areas in the 
North of Brazil, where large quantities of excellent long sta})le cotton 
could be grown. The problem bristles with dilliculties, of which an 
inadequate labour supply is one, but tliey arc no w(»rse than are 
being facetl to-day in every other country including Ajiierica itself. 
At any rate it seems that, for a given expenditure of money, energy 
and time (and the last will })robably be the most imjxntant of the, 
three), Brazil at present offers the best })r(»spect for an imme<liate 
return, in the form of a sub.stantial addition to the world’s su])ply of 
good cotton. 

The mention of Sea Island recalls the flisa.str(»us position with 
regard to the world’s supjdies of that grade of cotton. Since 1918 
the main portion of the supply, the Florida and (leorgia crop, has 
dwindled to vanishing point . The output of the very best grades of 
the real “ Island.s ” cotton in the Charleston distri(;t has sunk to a 
few hundre<l bales ; and even the West Indian cn'p, whi(di is now' 
practically the sole remaining world’s supply of cotton of Sea Island 
quality, has suffeVed very severely during the war, mainly owing 
to the competition of sugar. Yet so extraordinary has been the 
position created by the abnormal conditions since the armistice, 
that the existing stock has apparently been more than sufficient 
to meet the demand, and prices have fallen almost worse relatively 
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than those of other grades of cotton. The explanation apparently 
is that during the war the belligerent Governments had comman- 
deered practically the whole of the supply for aeroplane and balloon 
cloth purposes, and, as a result of canctellatioii of contracts after the 
armistice, the trade was left with a stock in hand sufficient to cover 
normal requirements for, it was said, at least two years. But since 
then the consumption has l>cen going on at a rate which, in America 
alone (there are no separate statistics of Sea Island consumy>tion 
elsewhere) amounted for a t ime to as much as the whole year’s 
crop in a month. 

Small supply and high prices probable. 

Looking to the future there is simply no possibility in sight 
(d’ an increased sujqdy of Sea Island. The West Indian crop never 
aim unted to more than about 7,500 bales of 400 lb. ; during the war 
it sank below 5,000 and in the future it may be even less, because 
the pink bolhvorm has ayijiarently secured a good hold in the Islands. 
So the fact must be faced that the world’s future supply of Sea 
Island cotton will be infinitesimally small, unless the price rises 
high enough to make it worth while to extend its cultivation in the 
West Indies, and also in other small areas, of which many are 
probably available throughout the Pacific. 

At the same time, it is prolmble that part of the American crop 
could be restored if it were profitable to adopt the methods now 
known for dealing with the boll weevil by calcium arsenate poisoning. 
These methods, however, involve considerable expense, especially 
in the form of labour ; and t heir adoption is entirely a matter of 
economics. If the price of the crop is sufficiently high, they will be 
undertaken ; not otherwise. It is possible again that earlier 
maturing varieties of Sea Island may be produced, which would 
give a feasible crop even under boll weevil conditions ; but attempts 
along these lines will have to encounter the whole weight of the 
traditional belief that early maturity and long staple are opposite 
factors. 

Witli all that could be done in these directions, however, it is 
certain that the supply of Sea Island for some time to come will 
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be extremely small compared with pre-war figures, and it seems 
inevitable that prices should rise to such a level as will restrict the 
consumption to the limits of the small supply available. There 
should, therefore, be a good time coming for the few surviving 
growers of extra long staple cotton, and this should react in favour 
of the very highest grades of Egyptian cotton, both in Eg}^t and 
elsewhere. 

A SIXTY PER CENT. WORLD CROP. 

To sum up, it is clear that nowhere in the world has there been 
a satisfactory cotton crop in 1921. On the contrary, the world’s 
crops for that year will almost certainly prove to have been less than 
60 per cent, of the pre-war figures. And before the vv'ur there 
were some people who spoke of a coining w'orld’s shortage of cotton. 
What will things be like next season, il the 1922 crops are only a 
little better than those of 1921 ? 



RESEARCH IN ANIMAL BREEDING. * 


IV. 

BY 

R. C. PUNNETT. F.R.S., 

Pm/rmir of Gni flics, Vuiffrsihi of Cambridge. 

Jn the previous urtides of this scries, pithlished in the September 
and Novetnher {1921) issues of the Journal, Professor Pannett dealt 
with the coat colours in cattle and the crossing of polled with horned 
cattle as illustrations of simple Mendelian inheritance. In the 
Janmry (1922) issue of the Journal a description was given of 
the experiments undertaken with poultry and rabbits which were 
designed to investigate the inheritance of weight and coat patterns. 

Onk of the most striking points of difference between the 
higher animals and ])lants is tliat in the former the sexes are separate, 
while the latter are most often hermaphrodite. Associated with 
the bisexual mode of reproduction are peculiar features of heredity 
which have formed the subject of active investigation in recent 
years. As the result of much work in different parts of the world, 
the tangle of sex and its dependent characters is gradually being 
unravelled. In the first place we recognize sex itself as being 
inherited on Mendelian lines. Speaking generally, one of the 
features of sex-heredity is that the two sexes are produced in equal 
numbers. Male and female give nrales and females in like proportion, 
and it will be remembered that recessive and impure dominant 
give recessives and impure dominants in like proportion. Hence 
the conception that one sex is recessive and the other an impure 

* Reprioted from Tkt Journal of Ihe Ministry of .Agriculture, XXVIII, No. 4, July 1921, 
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dominant. The pure dominant can never arise, for male cannot be 
fertilized by male, nor female by female. Then comes the question, 
which sex is to be regarded as recessive, and which the impure 
dominant — which i.s the sex that produces germ-cells all of the 
same sex. and which the one that produces equal numbers of two 
kinds of germ-cells differing in their sex-determining properties ? 
Experience has shown that there is no general rule for all animals. 
In man the male produces two kinds of sperms, but in the case of 
poultry it is the hen that produces two kinds of eggs ; on the other 
hand, women and cocks agree in that each produces only one kind 
of germ-cell in respect of sex-determination. In rna*! tlie two kinds 
of speiTO decide the sex (.f the child ; i/i the fow'l the two kinds of 
egg determine whether there shall hatch cut a cockerel chick or a 
pullet. 

Earlier experiments, conducted in Cambridge, had revealed 
the existence of a peculiar form of inheritance to which the name 
sex-linke<l heredity was given. The nature of this may be illust rated 
by a ca.se of the sort which was investigated on the University Farm. 
In discussing the Hamburgh-Sebright cross used for the w'eighl 
experiments we stated that the Hamburgh was a gold pencilled, 
and the Sebright a sdver. These colours w'ere deliberately chosen aS 
there was some evidence that gold and silver formeil on alternative 
pair, and that the case w'as one of sex-linked heredity. The 
experimental work shewed that this w'as so. Silver behaves as a 
simple dominant to gold, but in the hen the transmisswjn of the 
factor for silver is sex-linked. The silver hen, no matter how bred, 
is never pure for the silver factor ; half of her eggs are “ silver ” 
and half are “ gold.” Moreover she t ransmits the silver factor to 
her male-prcKlucing eggs, and the gold to her female-producing onet . 
If we denote silver by S, and gold by s, and maleness and femalencss 
by M ana F, respectively, then the constitution of the silver hen is 
MFSs. Such a hen forms two kinds of eggs only, viz-,, those bearing 
malenesi and silver (MS), and those bearing femaleness and gold 
{Fs ) ; and they are formexl in equal numbers. This is at once 
apparent when she is mated with a gold male, MMsa-. All of the 
sperms of such a cockerel are of the same kind in respect of these 
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factors, viz., Ms. The male eggs of the silver hen (M/S) when 
fertilized by the sperm of the gold cockerel (Ms) give birds of the 
constitution MMSs, i.e., silver males. The female eggs of the 
silver hen (Fs) when similarly fertilized give birds of the 
constitution MFsa, i.e., gold females. We have bred a great 
number of birds from the mating of silver hen and geld cockerel, 
and have never met an except ion to the rule that the cockerels all 
come silver, and the pullets all gold. 

This pecxdiar sex-linked type of inheritance is found in several 
other characters in poultry. It was demonstrated in America to 
hold good for the character of barred plumage such as is found in 
Phunouth Rocks. Barring is d(»miiiant to self black, but the 
barred lien is never pure for the barred factor. 8he transmits 
barring to her sons and black to her daughters. When mated with a 
black (uickerel she gives only barred ct ckerels and black pullets. 
This observation w'o have been able to confirm in the course of our 
experiments. 

As has already been ])ointed out before^ sex-linked inheritance 
may ]m>ve to be of economic; importance lor the poultry breeder, 
(lolds and silvers can be distinguished in the downs of the newly 
hatched chicks. By mating hens belonging to the silver class 
with cockerels belonging to the gold class, it is possible to tell the 
sexes apart with certainty immediately they hatch, and this is also 
true when barred hens are mated with black cockerels. By makuig 
use of suitable crosses the breeder of poultry for egg production can 
be sure of rearing nothing but pullets i lirough t he earlier and more 
costly stages. Tf the method were more generally followexi, the 
poultry population of these islands would consist of a far higher 
proportion of the. more valuable hen, and a markedly higher total 
production of eggs for the same expenditure of fcod and labour. 

During the course cf our work w^e have kept a number of pure 
breeds, and we have also made many crosses between them. A 
point that has impressed us greatly is the superiority of the first- 
cross birds as compared with the pure breeds. Under the same 

’ I’uniM'tt, H. C. The Early Elimination of Surplus Cockerels, .tour, of the Bd. of Agric 
Eebniary 1910, p. 1319. 
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conditions the hatching power has been distinctly better, the chicks 
have been stronger, and mortality among them has been markedly 
less than for the pure-breed birds. The results have often been so 
striking that we feel it would be to the interest of utility poultry 
breeders if more extended trials could be imdertaken. Carefully 
devised experiments of this kind might also be expected to throw 
light upon some of the vexed problems associated with in-breeding 
and cross-breeding. 

Our investigations into sex-linked heredity have served to 
confirm and extend the earlier work at Cambridge where the 
phenomenon was first discovered : and w^e should state that even 
ampler confirmation has been provided by other w’orkcrs, notably 
in the United States. It is a phenomenon of great importance to the 
breeder, for it undoubtedly plays a large part in the heredity of 
animals with bisexual reproduction. Moreover, the understanding 
of it may prove to be of high economic value. Professor Pearl in 
America has published an account of some experiments which 
suggest that high fecundity in poultry is transmitted on these lines. 
The highe.st grade of laying hen ow'es thjs quality to the possession 
of a definite laying factor. But she is never pure for this factor, 
and, as it is sex-linked in heredity, she transmits it only to her sons. 
The high-grade layers therefore must get this factor from their 
father, and the high prices paid to-day for the sons of hens with a 
high egg record is evidence that the enlightened breeder is already 
taking advantage of Pearl’s experimental work. There is evidence 
too that some factor leading to increased milk yield in cattle is 
transmitted on the same lines. Here, however, sex-linked trans- 
mission is by the bull, not by the cow. For cattle, like men, are 
mammals, and it is probably the male in mammals that produces 
two kinds of sperm differing in their sex-determining properties, 
while the female produces only one kind of ovum. The bull may 
transmit something to his daughters that he does not transmit to 
his sons. 

The Cambridge work has also included another series of 
experiments dealing with a character of which the transmission is 
closely wrapped up with that of sex. In certain breeds of poultry 
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the cock is feathered like the hen. He lacks the long hackles of the 
neck and saddle, and the curved tail sickles of the normal male, 
their place.s being taken by feathers such as are normally found in 
hens. This feature of henuy feathering in the cockerel is found in 
Sebright Baiit.ams. Campines, Henry Game, and occasionally also in 
other breeds such as the Hamburghs (Plate XVI, fig. Al ). In our 
experiments the character was introduced by means of the Sebright 
Bantam. We found that henny feathering was dependent upon a 
definite factor, and that henny feathering in the cock is dominant to 
normal feathering. In its first plumage the henny cock may be 
intermediate betweetr henny and normal feathering, but when this 
is the case he takes on the henny plumage at his first moult. Either 
sex in henny breeds can transmit the henny factor. From a bird 
of a pure henuy breed, whether cock or hen, crossed with a bird of a 
normal breed , all the cocks produced are henny. The hens, however, 
are like normal hens in a])pearance, nor is it possible to distinguish 
hens wJiich tiausmit henny feathering to fheir sons from those that 
do not. The interesting point then arises as to how we are to regard 
normal breeds where the hens are hen-feathered and the cocks are 
cock-feathered . A marked step towards the solution of this problem 
was made by Pezard in France, and Goodale in America. Both 
these observers found that complete removal of the ovary, a very 
(lilficiilt operation, led to the castrate<l hen assuming cock-like 
plumage at the moult. The obvious inference is that the normal 
hen is ])otentially cock-plmnaged, but that she forms a substance in 
the ovary which circuLates in the blood, inhibiting the development 
of cock plumage, and rendering her henny. Further, since we can 
attribute henny feathering in the cock to a definite factor, we are 
led to suppose that the hen of normal breeds also carries this factor, 
though she transmits it; only to her daughters, and they again only 
to their daughters. Interesting support of this ^view is derived 
from the results of castrating henny cocks. It is well known that 
castration of normal cocks has no marked effect, and that the 
plumage of the capon is similar to that of the uncastrated bird. 
Castration of the henny cock, however, results in the bird assuming 
the normal cock plumage at the moult. This was first demonstrahed 
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by Morgan and Goodale in America, and baa since been confirmed 
by Dr. F. H. A. Marshall in Cambridge. Plate XVI, fig. B shows 
the skins of a heuny cock, and of a castrated henny cock which, 
after moulting, assumed the plumage of a normal Brown Leghorn. 
Before castration this bird closely resembled the henny cock shown 
in Plate XVI, fig. Bl. 

We must suppose that in the henny cock, as in the hen, the 
henny type of feathering is due to some substance cir^-ulating in the 
blood, inhibiting the production of normal male feathering. 
Moreover, this substance must be produced by the genital gland in 
the henny cock as in the hen. It may be produced by a testis as 
well as by an ovary. The hen is not hen-feathered in virtue of her 
femaleness, but because she has received from her mother a definite 
factor which she transmits only to her daughters in the sex-linked 
way. At some time or other in the hi.story of the fowl this factor 
went, as it were, astray, and entered into a male-producicg egg ; 
though how this came about we do not at present know. When* 
however, the dislocation happened it became possible to take 
advantage of it, and to build it up as a breed character. It is well 
known that the henny Sebright Bantams owe this peculiarity to a 
casual henny bantam cock that Sir John Sebright noticed about a 
century ago. Whatever may be the economic outcome, it is 
evident that the analysis of such cases as that of the henny cock is 
giving us a clearer insight into the problem of secondary sexual 
characters, which can never be neglected by the breeder.* 

A few words may be said of some experiment** undertaken in 
order to investigate the characters of egg-colour and broodiness in 
poultry*. That we were unable to work out these characters in the 
way that we desired is due to circumstances brought abcut by*^ the 
War. When they were planned there was a fair prospect of funds 
being found for the extension of the work necessary to complete 


^ A full account of this ease will be found in the following paper : —Genetic Studien in 
Poultry, III — Hen-feathered oooka, by R. C. Punnett and the late P. O. Bailey, Journal of 
OemUes, XI, 1921. 

■ Genetic Studies in Poultry, II — Inheritanee of Egg-colour and Broodineaii by R. C* 
Punnett and the late P.G. Bailey, Journal of X. 1990. 
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it. War difficulties, however, forced us eventually to abandon the 
work before it was finished, and since the Armistice the funds 
available for this kind of research have not been sufficient to justify 
us in undertaking fresh experiments on these lines. Such results 
as we managed to obtain are not without interest, especially in view 
of the economic importance of the characters investigated. We 
began in the usual way, crossing birds of a brown-egg broody strain 
with birds of a white-egg non-broody strain. For the former we 
selected the Blank Langshan, and for the latter the Brown Leghorn 
ard the Gold Pencilled Hamburgh. In respect of egg-colour the 
first-cross hens were intermediate, though the tinted eggs they 
laid approximated more to the lighter than the darker kind of the 
parental breeds. In the F.j generation nearly 120 birds were tested 
and great variation was found. Some laid white eggs, a few laid 
dark eggs resembling those of the Langshan, while the great majority 
laid tinted eggs. The grades of tint varied from nearly white up to 
full brown. For a given hen the grade was fairly constant, 
though it varied somewhat with the season, especially in the case of 
those birds laying the more deeply tinted eggs. 

In its broad outlines the case was not unlike the weight case in 
poultry ; viz., an intermediate F, generation of fair uniformity 
and an F, generation showing a full range of variation, between 
and including the two parental forms (Text-figure). It is probable 
that here also we are dealing with several factors, each of which 
influences the tint of the egg ; and our experiments have shown 
further that such factors are transmitted by the cock as well as by 
the hen. There is evidence also of the existence of a factor which 
inhibits pigmentation of the shell, and this factor would appear to be 
linked with the factor for black down. Fi birds from the Langshan 
and Browm Leghorn cross all have the dominant black down of the 
Langshan. In F| the brown-striped down of the Leghorn reappears 
in a quarter of the chicks. Our testing resulte showed that the 
layers of white and nearly white eggs were relatively much more 
numerous among the pullets that hatch black in down than among 
those that hatched brown. This peculiar linking of characters, 
though familiar to plant breeders, has not often been met with arnong 
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the higher animals. Probably this is because relatively little work 
has yet beeo done with birds and mammals. It is likely that, as 
our knowledge increases, these cases of linkage between characters 
will become more plentiful and it is not improbable that some of 

Hamburgh Laiignban 




Tht\ distribution of egg-colour nmong the pullets of an p- i»enerntion of Langshan X Hamburgh. '1 
indicate the grades of tint from white (1) to brown (11). 


them may turn out to have an economic value. For if a visible 
character, sucli as colour or pattern, were linked with such a 
character as higher milk yield, or more sncculeul mutton, breeding 
for the.“e latter ^-haracters would be greatly facilitated. 

Of our investigations into broodiness we can say little more than 
that they have shown the character to be a complex one. Hens 
vary greatly in this respect. Some go fully broody each year ; 
others go broody occasionally and for a few days only ; and all 
intermediate grades exist. Nevertheless our experience afford." 
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grounds for supposing that the character can be analysed and 
expressed in terms of definite factors, though it is clear that the 
experimental work demanded would be both long and tedious. 
For in broodiuess, as in egg-colour, the case is complicated by 
the circun I stances tlial the factors arc carried and transmitted by 
tlic ctck, though he neillier goes broody nor lays eggs. And the 
cock can only be analysed by mating him with hens of known 
constitution, and testing Ihe nature of his female progeny- which 
takes time. 

Tncidentally our experiments elicited a fact of some interest to 
poultry keepers. It is well known that the typically non-broody 
races lay white eggs, while the races that lay browm eggs belong to 
the broody section. It has been held that brocdiness is necessarily 
correlated with the bntwn egg, and that it is net possible to establish 
a non-br<»ody brown-egg race. Our experiments do not bear this 
cut. It is true that the brown egg may be correlated with 
broodiness ; nevei tlieless, the linkage between the factors concerned, 
if it exists, i.^ nut coipplete, for we succeeded m combining the full 
brow'ii egg witli the non-broody character. We do not doubt 
therefore that, by working on the right lines, a non-broody race 
laying brmvn eggs could be e.stablished. 

As a by-product of the above investigation W'e obtained data 
on the iuheritanee of leg-feat hering. For the Langshan is a breed 
with feathered leg.-s, while the Leghorns and the Hamburghs are 
clean shankeil. Our own data, taken in conjuncticu with those 
collected by other observers, have served to show' that at any rate 
two factors are concerned in connection with this character. As 
with w'ciglit and egg-colour, the factors produce a cumulative 
efiect, and a continuous series is to be found ranging from 
excessive development in birds pure for both factors, to absence of 
leg-feathering where neither factor is present. ^ For a detailed 
discussion, how'cver, the reader may 1)e referred to the original 
paper.i We have mentioned the case because it affords another 

* Genetic Studies in I’oultry. I— Inheritance of Log-feathcriug, by R. C, Puunett and 
the lute P, G. Bailey* Journal of Qeneiictt, VII, 1918. 
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example of what, at first sight, appears to be blended inheritance, 
though here again, as in the cases previously described, analysis 
has shown that the apparent blending is probably due to the 
cumulative effect of several definite factors. 

Lastly, we may mention that in the course of our work we have 
gathered much information that is likely to prove of value for 
specific purposes. Our experiments with rabbits, for example, 
though designed primarily to study the inheritance of weight and 
certain patterns, have been used, as far as possible, to analyse the 
factors upon which the colour of the coat depends. In connection 
with the establisJiment of the natural rabbit fur industry, 
which is beginning to make progress, the information has already 
been of service to the utility breeder ; nor can it be doubted that, 
as our knowledge extends, it will prove of greater value in the future. 

But after all the main object of the Cambridge work is the 
elucidation of the principles that underlie the phenomena of heredity. 
Once these have been revealed by research the application can be 
left to those who will derive profit from it. Of one thing, however, 
we feel sure, and that is that the breeder who masters the conceptions 
implied in the factorial theory of heredity will not only find in them a 
sure guide to practice, but will derive greater pleasure in the exercise 
of his craft as he sees fact after fact relating themselves to one 
another, and failing into place in a definite and orderly scheme. 




EFFECT OF CASTOR CAKE MANURING ON CHARI 
(ANDROPOQON SORQHUn VAR. VULQARE). 

Chari, like other fodder crops, is beginning to be very profitable 
to the cultivator in the neighbcurhood of large towns where the 
growing demand for green fodder has greatly increased their price* 
The writer of these lines was trying to introduce an improved method 
of cultivation for imported varieties of sugarcane in his village 
Ajudhiapur about six miles from Lahore when it stnick him to 
observe the e&ct of castor manure on the growth of chari. 

For the cultivation of sugarcane the quantity of castor cake 
recommended to be used per acre is 46 maunds. But as chari 
ordinarily grows well without the help of concentrated manure it 
was thought fit to use only 20 maunds of cake. For the purpose of 
this experiment one ghomam ( 5/6 of an acre ) of land was set aside 
and 20 maunds of castor cake was used along with the usual 
quantity of farmyard manure. Another ghomaon was set aside 
for the cultivation of chari to which only farmyard manure was 
applied. 

Chari was sown about the middle of June in the field to which 
only farmyard manure had been applied, and in the field in which 
castor cake had been used in addition to farmyard manure it was 
sown towards the end of the month. The quantity of seed used for 
the two fields was the same, 5 seers to a hanal ( 1/9 of an acre ). The 
results obtained in the two cases were very surprising. 

Chari gr«)wn in the field with castor cake attained its full 
height about the 20th of August, the average height of the field 
being 18*5 ft. It began to fructify very rapidly in the fiont week 
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of September. The average circumference of the stem was 2 4 
inches, and the yield per ghomaon amouuteil to 005 maunds. 
Whereas in the other case the }>lants did not attain their fiilj 
height till the middle of Sej)temher and began U) show signs of 
fructification only towards the end of tlie month. The average 
height of the plant iii this case was only 0 ft. and the aveiag(? 
circmnference of the stem not more than I '2 imdies. The yield ot 
the glmnaon in this case amounte<l to onl> 320 maunds. 'rhi.s 
was compared with the yield of otlier fields cultivatetl by the tenants, 
and it was found that 320 maunds was a)x)ut the maximum for 
ordinary cultivation, the average yield for a good erop <if chari 
being only about 275 maunds per ghomaon. | Anan'd Kumar. J 

* 

* * 

A CASE OF PLAHT SURGERY. 

There is agigantit- Baobab tree (.Irfansonia digitain) Bijapur 
probably more than 300 yearn old. Since the time of Alii 
Adilshah, offenders .sentencecl to death were executed on this tree 
{Bijapur Gazetteer). P'or this reason the tree is still known as the 
“ Execution Tree.” 

The tree has a very thick stem with a girth of 49 ft. at 3 ft., 
50 ft. at 6 ft. and 58 ft. at 10 ft. from the ground, where it divides 
into 3 huge bran(;hes. It covers an area of | acre. Thus it presents 
a huge appearance and attracts the notice of every passer-by. 

Being old, this tree was naturally attacked badly by rot an<l 
also the main tnmk near the base, wlicre there was a hole, and the 
whole of the heart ot the tree had disappeared. 

Being afraid of losing the tree, the District Judge applied to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay for its 
rejuvenation. I was depute<l frf>m the .Agricultural Department for 
the work. 

Encouraged by the siKscessful results of similar work done on 
Casuarina and other trees in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Ganlens, 
Kirkee, 1 proceeded to Bijapur and examined the tree. In the 
base, a conical-shaped hollow was found of the dimensions of 
16 ft. X 9 ft. X 17 ft. The following operations were made during the 1st 
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week of September 1920. The hole was filled in with rubble and mud 
and conci'eted over. The affected parts were first cutout and it was 
found that tlie ! ■ U. was due to the grubs of a large beetle. Hundreds 
of these gruh- vvcj^, cut o»it ot the tree. As soon as the wound edges 
were cut down to sound wood, the wound was tarred over and 
then filled in .'th c oncrete. All the other parts which showed 
signs ot attack or susceptibility to it within a short time were 
tarred over, and all places where water w&h likely to lodge filled in 
with concrete. 

The District .Judge was pleased to reiuiirk in his letter addressed 
to the writer as follows : - 

“ The result has f)een a most workman like job, and the 
tree this year, though a famine yeai-, at once, reacted by producing 
a far finer foliage tl'.an was noticeable llie year before. The 
wlutle job has been satisfactorily done and had attracted a large 
crowd M'lio liad nevci’ seen siicli a sui’gical operation on the tree 
before.” 

Within my knowledge this kind of operation has proved 
succes.sful on the following trees in the Deccan ; (1) Guniga pinnata 
and (2) Casmrina equisetifoUa. 

I recomnieud thi.s i reatment with confidence to the attention of 
tluiso wlio have an intcre.d, in saving their old mango and other 
trees, [L. B. Kulkarni.] 

♦% 

THE SUCCESSFUL COTTON PICKER. 

The cotton industiy, in which liuraan labour has played the 
important role for tlie 4,000 or more years that cotton has been 
picked by hand, promises to become revolutionized l>y the advent 
of an electrically oper.ated picker, wliich has recently been perfected 
and placed in practical operation on a plantation at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in tlie beart of the northern cotton belt. 

This new electric device makes it possible for a person to gather 
from 400 to 700 pounds of cotton a day, as compared with 70 to 160 
by hand. And by so doing it promises to solve the greatest problem 
of the cotton grower, that of being able to harvest all the cotton he 
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plants and to do so during the limited period in the fall before the 
rains and frosts damage the plants and greatly lessen the value of 
the crop. 

It seems odd, yet is a fact, that any cotton grower can raise 
about three times as much cotton as his hired help can pick. Unlike 
the harvest of corn, wheat and other crops, where a machine cuts 
down the stalks and makes but one trip over the field for a harvest, 
there ere three distinct crops to the cotton plant. This means a 
harvest period of two months or more and thus eliminates the 
floating labour element and makes each plantation owner entirely 
dependent upon his own help to pick cotton. Outsiders cannot be 
interested because of the slow' and tedious nature of the work which 
brings such small returns and has ahvays been the task of the 
negro. 



CloHe-up view of the St uckoiiborg cotton picker and the tractor that carries it. 

This is but one feature of this twentieth century picker. Other 
points in its favour are not to be overlooked. Thus, it will result 
in cotton being picked when ripe, thus improving the grade two or 
three times and adding $ 10 or more to the value of a bale. By 
hand, but half the cotton of the South is being picked on time 
before it has deteriorated in value because of weather elements. 
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This latest attempt to replace hand picking may be called 
the life work of L. C. Stuckenborg, of Memphis, Tenn. He admits 
that he received his real inspiration leading up to the perfection of 
the present machine, when watching a cow which had broken down 
the gates and wandered into his cotton fields. Cows will eat cotton 
for the seeds embedded in the fibre ; and as this cow went from 
plant to plant, he noted the eH.se with which the cotton was removed 
from the bolls by the animars rough tongue. 

After experiments extending over 14 years he perfected two 
revolving brushes enc{vsed in a metal frame about the size of a man’s 
double fist. The. brushes were made to revolve inwardly, thus 
creating a comb-like movement, and when these were placed against 
the cotton, pulled it free from the bolls without collecting any part 
of the boll or leaves of the plant. Then, having solved the plan for 
removing the cotton, he adopted the much tried suction idea for 
carrying the cotton to the receptacle to receive it. A flexible tube 
connecting with a bag on the machine did the trick. 

Each machine carries a complete electric powder plant. The 
tractor engine furnishes sufficient electric power to operate the 
eight motor’s required to run the machine. The brushes in the 
leads are driven by a flexible drive-shaft about three feet long, 
which is connected to a small motor suspended about half way down 
the suction tube. After the cotton completes it^ trip through the 
tube and just before it drops into the bag, it is given a cleaning by 
fanning, another motor operating the blower as well as providing 
suction power. 

There are four picking tubes to a machine, each with its pair of 
motors. Supported overhead by a balance arrangement, the 
pickers are suspended with such lightness and flexibility that even a 
child could shift them about with ease. The machine as it passes 
through the field can pick eight rows. The negro — and several 
have been tried on the machine — finds no trouble in using it ; 
and in checking up his work it has been found that where he 
formerly picked 100 pounds by band he has, wdth only a few 
days* training, been picking 400 pounds by machine. [Sdentific 
American, March 1922.] 
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PINK BOLLWORM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The authorities in charge of the pink bollworm control work in 
Texas and Louisiana plan to make a trial of the efl&cacy of a two-year 
non-cotton period as a means of exterminating the pest in Cameron 
Parish, Louisiana, in an isolated district wJiere fields have been 
kept absolutely clean of cotton for two years. Tt is proposed to 
plant this district, or areas in it, with cotton in the coming season, 
m order to see wliether or not pink bollworm will appear there. 
It this cotton is attacked by pink bollworm it will have to be 
concluded that a two-yetir iwn-cc'tton period is not enough, unless it 
can be shown that the in.<ect has been able to make use of other ])lants 
than cotton for its maintenance. 

The results of thi.« trial will be of great interest and importance, 
since it will provide an answer to the question as to wdietlior it is 
necessary to maintain a non-cotton pcri<«i longer then two years 
in a campaign for extermination of the pink Ixdl.-.’orni. In the 
United States, the cotton growers are com])en.sate(! by tJoveiiiment 
if they are forbidden by law to gif.w cotton, ])rovided it can lie shown 
that no other crop of equal value can be substituted lor cotton. It is 
very important, therefore, that definite information sli<)uld be had 
as to the length of time for whicli it is necessary to prohibit cotton 
grov'ing in order to achieve the required results. 

In 1916, when cotton seed from Mexico was allow'cd to enter 
Texas for crushing at the oil mills, the oil mills at Dallas 
received seme 15 car loads of this seed. I’he seed was promptly 
crushed and no infestation of cotfim fields resulted. Now, however, 
the pink bolhvorm is reported to have 1,'een discovered in cotton 
fields in Ellis County, which is just to the south of Dallas 
County. 

Ellis County is said to be tlie largest cotton-producing comity 
in Texas, the cotton crop amounting to as much as 1,60,000 bales 
per year. Information is wanting as to tlie area actually infested, 
and as to the prospect of the pest being eradiiiated from this 
district. 

The pink bollworm ( Pectimphora [ Gelechia ] gossypieUa ) is 
now recorded as occurring in the Island of Porto Kico. It is 
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understood that the distribution of the insect in the island 
is general, but that the infestation is of fairly recent origin. 
[Agricultural News, XX, No. 612.] 

*** 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

1’hROUGh the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts tor publication : — 

Cotton cultivation in Colombia. 

The production of cotton has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years. The cotton grow'n in Boyaea appears to be indigenous 
to the district. It is growm by the peasants in small patches often 
with admixture of other crops and. though little or no preparation 
is given to the soil, the cotton produced is generally of good quality. 
Two kinds of Boyaea seed-cotton have been examined. Both were 
of good quality but one had a dark colour and would meet with 
only a limited demand. 'Ihe ether had a good colour and would 
be readily saleable. [Hull. Imp. Institute, 1921, 19 , 18-20.] 

Cotton cultiv.'Vtion in Cambodia. 

Two types rif long staple cotton, cultivated on the red lands 
of Cambodia, have been te.sted. In one case the cotton was 
clean, wdiite, of w'oc.lly appearance and rather coarser and 
more brittle than American fibre. Its average staple length was 
26-26 mm. The second cotton has an average staple length of 
23-26 mm. and was slightly yellow in tint. The tests were carried 
out on an industrial scale and proved completely satisfactory. 
These cottons give yarns comparable with those obtained from 
American cotton but their use is limited to the production of 
coarser counts. It is recommended that, by selection -and 
crossing, finer Cambodian cottons suitable for the produc- 
tion of fine counts should be cultivated. [Vlnd. Text., 1922, 

37 , 10 .] 
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Physical characteristics of cotton plant. 

Correlations are determined for — (a) number of base limbs 
with number of fruiting branches, number of boUs per plant, and 
height of plant ; (6) number of fruiting branches with height of 
plant and mimber of bolls per plant ; (c) length of fruiting period 
with other characters, including length of lint and percentage cf 
lint, weight of boll, and w'eight of seed ; (d) weight of seetl and 
weight of boll ; (e) percentage of lint ami weight per boll. [Fccp. 
Sta. Record, 1920, 43, 530 ; from Arkansas Sta. Brill. 169 (1920), 
3-16. E. A. Hodson.J 

Resistance of cotton plant to alkali. 

A series of soil analyses illustrating the resistance of certain 
crops, including cotton, to alkali under field conditions are reported. 
In general, O'l per cent, seems to be the limiting amount of black 
alkali for these crops. Later observations show good cotton 
produced on soil containing 0*4 per cent, soluble salts with a lew 
chloride content, stunted and unprofitable cotton on soils containing 
0’4 to 0‘6 per cent, soluble salts w'ith 01 to 0'3 per cent, chlorides, and 
total destruction of the crop on soils containing up\vard of 0'6 per 
cent, soluble salts of wdiich one-half or more was chlcridcs. [Exp. 
St. Record, 1920, 43, 724 ; 1921, 44, 519 — from Arizona Sta. Rpt., 
1918, 342-345; 1919, 408, 409. C. N. Catlin.] 

Effect of cotton wax on strength. 

The author reports that the experiments of the Cotton 
Research Co. have shown that the removal of w'ax increases the 
strength of cotton yam by 15 — 20 per cent., the yams being tested 
under the same conditions of humidity. This is probably due to 
increase of friction. On the other hand, removal of the wax is likely 
to reduce the weaYing properties of the yarn. There is also a relation 
between the amount of wax and the percentage of short fibre in a 
sample of cotton. Consequently, many of the theories of the action 
of the wax may have to be revised by paying more attention to the 
short fibre. [Teact, World, 1921, 60, 3601. C, E. Mead.] 
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We are indebted to the Secretary, Indiac Central Cotton 
Committee, for the following abstracts : — 

Stress strain curves op various yarns, by G. F. New, 
B.Sc., Linen Industry Research Association. (Jotcr. Text. Ind., 
XIII. 2, Trans.) 

A description of a method for determining the stress strain 
curves of various yarns which was applied to flax, wool, hemp, 
ramie, worsted viscose and c^otton yarns. 

From the character of the terminations of the curves a theory 
as to the mechanism of yarn fractures is developed. It is suggested 
that in the case of cotton-yarn fracture, the slipping of the 
component iilires is a prominent feature, while in flax, ramie and 
hemp, the breakdown of the bundle of fibres is the chief cause of 
severance. 

Representative “Hysteresis ” curves from a linen and a cotton 
yam are given and discussed. From a practical point of view it is 
considered that these curves should give some indication of the 
probable reaction of the warp to the forces applied to it in the 
loom. 

Elastic properties op yarn, by J. A. Matthew, M.Sc., 
A.R.C.R. {Jour. Text. Inst., XIII, 2.) 

The paper describes a testing machine for the carrying out of 
accurate work in the elasticity of yarns. The results are largely 
preliminary and of a qualitative nature and a further quantitative 
examination of “ Hysteresis ” diagrams is promised. 

Measurement op breaking stresses, extensibilities and 

ELASTICITIES OF SINGLE FIBRES OP COTTON, ETC., bv T. BaRRATT, 

D.Sc., of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. Laboratories. {Jour. 
Text. Inst. XIII, J, Trans.) 

A description of an accurate method of determining the stress- 
strain diagram of cotton and similar fibres, the pull being applied by 
a solenoid and thus not only measurable and controllable but applied 
gradually and without jerks. The tensile strength of (Egyptian) 
cotton fibre is stated to be 2*4 x 10® dynes per sq. cm. as 
compared to 16x10® dynes per sq. cm. for steel. The elasticity 
of (Egyptian) cotton fibre is given as 0*8 x 10" C.G.S. units 
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as compared to 5 x 10" C.G.8. units for quartz and 12 x 10" 
units for cast iron. 

The chemical constituents op raw cotton, by Dr. K. G. 
Fargher and Dr. J. C. Withers, of the British Cotton Industry 
Besearch Absociation. {Jour. Text. Inst., XIII, 1. Trans.) 

This paper gives an excellent resume of work from 1829 onwards 
on the chemical constitution of cotton and is accompanied by an 
excellent lithography. Little is known yet of the effect of the minor 
constituents of raw cotton in spinning and manufacture. It is 
generally agreed that the ioaxe.s become soft and semi-liquid at 
spinning room temperature, thus allowing the proper working of the 
cotton, and that after spinning the wax sets and cements the filires. 
Knecht has shown that Egyptian cotton deprived of its waxe.s 
spins badly. 

The Kegularity of single yarns and its relation to 
TENSILE strength AND TWIST, by Dr. A. E. Oxley. (Jour. 
Text. Inst., XIII, Trans., 3rd March, 1922.) 

The paper descrilies method for ])hotogra})hing continuously 
any length of yarn under high magiutication, a <let ailed series of 
tensile strength tests of three-inch lengths. 'I'he eflect of addeil 
and diminished test f»n the strength of yarns is then discfussed and 
the author proceeds to an analysis of the results obtained in relation 
to the mechanism of the mule and ring frame. 

The methods used and the results obtained are not onlv of 

•J 

interest to sjtinners and weavers but to all w'hct are (concerned in the 
interpretation of spinning tests. 

* * 

COTTON-GROWING PROSPECTS IN CEYLON. 

Some time ago Mr. B. Horseburgh, then Government Agent of 

the Northern Province, drew' the attention of the Director of 

« 

Agriculture t(» the existence in the Mannar District of what 
appeared to be “ black cotton .soil.” The Director sent samples 
of the soil to the Government Agricultural Chemist for analysis 
and report, and ordered the divisional agricultural officer to 
report upon cotton-growing prospects in the area. 
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The reports of the two officers show that the “ black cotton 
Boil,” which covers some 16 square miles, is equal to the cotton soil 
of the Madras Presidency, and the lesser cotton soils of America, 
that the place is free from malarial fever during the greater part 
of the year, that the average annual rainfall of about 40 inches, 
chiefly registered between October and December, is favourable for 
cotton-growing, that motor tractors might be employed to trim 
the land, that cattle might be raised with advantage to work the 
land for crops in general and that the water supply is satisfactory, 
there being five small tanks, two of which are now used for paddy 
cultivation. Against these advantages have to be set the very 
unsatisfactory road conditions to Mankulam, the nearest railway 
station, which is some 14^ miles away. This might, however, be 
remedied by laying trolly or aerial-tramway lines to transport 
produce. The local labour supply is meagre, so that labour would 
have to be introduced, and the possibilities of damage to crops 
by pests and by wild animals must be taken into account. 

It is estimated that working 10,000 acres on a two-year 
rotation basis, or laying out half the whole area under cotton at a 
time, 1,500,000 lb. of cotton could be obtained from each crop. 

The divisional agricultural officer of the Southern Division 
planted during the Christmas rainy period 10 acres at Kiula and 50 
acres at Ambalantota, with Cambodia, Egyptian, American, Upland, 
Sea Island , and Indian cotton. Upon the result of these experiments 
will depend the extension of the cotton-growing area in the 
Tangalla and Hambantota districts. 

Some Indian and Cambodia cotton seed was distributed among 
villagers in the Southern Agricultural Division some time ago. The 
Ceylon Government has in haiid Rs. 5,000 to purchase the resulting 
crop of seed-cotton at a fixed price of 20c. per lb. [The Times 
Trade Supplement, 4th March, 1922.] 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC 



Mr. W. a. Davis, B.Sc., A.C.O.L, Indigo Re.searoli ChemiKt, 
Pusa, is granted privilege leave for 13 days from 11th April, 1922, 
and is also granted permission to terminate his engagement with 
the Government of India on the expiry of such leave. 

>i< 

« * 

Mr. Wynne Sayer, B.A., Secretary, Sugar Bureau, Pusa, 
has been granted combined leave for eight months from 23rd March, 
1922, Rao Saheb Kasanji D. Naik, M.A., officiating. 

* 

* * 

Dr. J. Sen, M.A., Supernumerary Agricultural Chemist, 
Pusa, was on leave for one month and nine days from 4th March, 
1922. 

•** 

The degree of Doctor of Science (Aberdeen University) has 
been conferred on Mr. G. P. Hector, Economic f Botanist to the 
Government of Bengal. 
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Col. a. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Bengal Veterinary 
College, and Veterinary Adviser to the Government of Bengal, has 
been allowed leave for five months combined with the annual 
vacation. 

♦ 

Xc He 

Mr. V. G. Gokhale, L.Ag., has been confirmed in the 
appointment of Deputy Director of Agriculture, Konkan, with 
effect from the 5th September, 1915, on which date the lien of 
Mr. V. H. Naik was removed. 

* 

* * 

Mr. E. S.' Karurother, M.R.C.V.S., on return from leave, has 
been appointed Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
Bombay. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Saai)AT-ul-lah Khan, Probationary Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Madras, was on leave on half average pay for three 
\veok.s from 5th April, 1922. 

♦ 

•Ic He 

Mr. R. C. Wood, M.A., Principal, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, is permitted to take employment under the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation. 

Hi 

He He 

Dr. R. V. Norris, Government Agricultural Chemist, Madras, 
has been appointed to act as Principal, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, in addition to his own duties, until further orders. 

♦ 

He He 

Mr, D. G. Munro, Assistant to the Principal, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, has been appointed to act as Superintendent, 
Central Farm, Coimbatore, until further orders. • 

Mr. D. a. D. Aitchison, M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Madras 
Veterinary College, has been granted leave for four months in 
continuation of the college vacation. 
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Dr. H. M. Leake, on completion of special duty for cotton work 
at Cawnpore, has resumed charge of his duties as Director of 
Agriculture, United Provinces. 

*** 

Mb. G. Clarke, A.C.G.L, on being relieved of the duties of 
the Director of Agriculture, has reverted as Agricultural Chemist 
to Government, United Provinces. 

* 

« * 

Mr. W. N. Harvey, Deputy Director of Agriculture, North- 
Eastern Circle, United Provinces, has been granted combined leave 
for one year, five months and six days, Dr. T. M. Biugli, Assistant 
Agricultural Chemist, officiating. 

* 

* * 

Dr. a. E. Parr, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Western 
Circle, United Provinces, has been granted combined leave for six 
months, Rai Saliib Ganga Prasad officiating. 

* 

* • 

The eight months’ combined leave granted to Mr. B. H. 
Wilsdon, B.A., Agricultural Chemist to Government, Punjab, has 
been extended by furlough for six months. 

Sabdar Sahib Kharak Singh, Maulvi Fateh-ud-din and 
Chaudhuri Mahomed Abdullah, of the Punjab Agricultural Service, 
have been promoted to the Indian Agricultural Service. 

* 

* * 

Lt.-Col. G. K. Walker, C.I.E., O.B.E., Principal of the Punjab 
Veterinary College, Lahore, has been granted combined leave for 
four months and eighteen days, Mr. W. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., 
officiating. 

*** 

Mb. T. F. Quibke, M.R.C.V.S. (Pimjab), and Mr. J. 8. Garewal, 
M.R.C.V.S. (N.W.F.P.), have been confirmed in the Indian Civil 
Yeterinary Department. 
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On his reversion from deputation to the Kapurthala State, 
Mr. D. R. Sethi, M.A., B.Sc., has been posted as Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Orissa. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Mr. S. K. Basu, M.A., Assistant Professor of Mycology, has 
been appointed tf) ant as Economic Botanist, Bihar and Orissa. 

* 

* * 

Mr. G. C. Sherrari), B.A., Professor of Agriculture, Sabour, 
has been appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture, Patna 
Circle, Bihar and Orissa. 

* 

* « 

Mr. N. S. McGowan, B.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bliagalpu)- (Circle, Bihar and Orissa, has been appointed Professor 
of Agriculture, Sabour. 

4 : 

* ♦ 

Mk. D. Quinlan, M.K.C.V.S,, Director of the Civil Veterinary 
Departiiieiit, Bihar aiul Orissa, has been granted a further extension 
of furlough on medical certificate for two months. 

♦ 

Mr. a. G. Birt, B.Sc., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam, 
has been granted combined leave lor nine months and 26 days. 

♦ 

Mr. L. Barthakur has been appointed Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Assam Valley, and posted to Jorhat. 




The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in the United Provin- 
ces, lndia.-By H. MARTiN Leake, M.A., Sc.l)., F.L.S., 

Director of Agriculture, United Provinces. (Oambridge : 

W. Heffer & Sons,. Ltd.) Price, 15s. net. 

So rarely does an agriculturist write on the ecomnnic aspect 
of his subject or attempt to treat of “ fundamentals ” that 
Dr. Martin Leake’s book on that account alone deserves to be 
widely read. 

As an introduction to the subject of rural economics the book 
is admirable both from its wide outlook and simplicity of treatment, 
and it is hoped that its publication at an opportune moment, when 
the subject is attracting considerable attention, w’ill assist towanls 
a more intelligent view of the present position of agriculture in 
India and the directions in which improvement is more likely to be 
effected. 

The opening chapters consist of a general historical sketch of 
the early stages of agriculture, its development in response to the 
demands of an ever-increasing population, and the cfiects upon it 
of various external influences, more especially that of the improve- 
ment of communications. In Part II— the basis of agricultural 
practice— a short account is given of the more important conditions— 
controllable and the reverse — affecting plants and crops, of limiting 
factors and diseases, all of which play an important part in deter- 
mining the character of the agriculture of different localities. 
Part III contains a short discussion on the fundamental conceptions 
of wealth and value, supply and demand, ownership of land, labour 
and capital. The latter part of the book deals with rural develop- 
ment in which the author for the sake of convenience divides 
the subject into thej development of agricultural practice and 

( 322 ) 
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ftgrioultural eoonomica and finishes with a short chapter on the 
economic aspocst of cattle in which the views expressed appear to 
be particularly sound. The problem of the cattle in the United 
Province, as in other parts of India, is bound up intimately with 
that of fodder pro<luction, and in the closely settled districts the 
only real hope of any great advance on existing conditions lies in 
the improvement of the irrigation water supply. Egypt is quoted 
as a country in which the question has been settled by the growing 
of catch crops made possible through irrigation. The author, 
however, exprasses doubt that in the eastern parts of his province 
the sub-division of holdings has gone too far to make even 
irrigation a solution to the problem. 

The above brief sketc.h of the contents of the book gives a 
very inadequate idea of its real value as a thoughtful contribution 
to the subject. As stated in the text, India is a country in which 
the development of agriculture can be studied in all the stages of 
its growth. The author, however, does not fail to convey the 
impression, intentionally or otherwise, that the most urgent problems 
or at least the most pressing evils exist iii the more advanced stages 
of the development of the community and are the results chiefly 
of over-population. These evils are undue sub-divi.'-don of holdings, 
rack renting and usxiry which have gradually transformed the 
cultivator from a state of independence to one of practical serfdom 
from which no purely agricultural improvement can rescue him. 
The cure lies in co-operative organization, but it is again doubtful 
whether voluntary co-operation can proceed very far with an 
illiterate population. 

The improvement of primary education would thus appear to 
be a fundamental condition to real agricultural improvement. 

[S. M.] 

♦** 

Bird Friends and Foes of the Farmer.— By P. Susainathan, 

F. E. S. (Madras Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 81, 

Ulus.). Price, R. 1-0. 

Mr. P. Susainathan has for many years devoted a good deal of 
his time to the observation of bird life, and I strongly recommend 
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An intelligent perusal of this Bulletin to all officers of the agricultural 
section. Tt is unnecessary to emphasize the extent to which birds 
affect all those engaged in farming : but apart from their importance 
to the agriculturist in this respect they are of absorbing interest 
in themselves. We all need recreation of some kind, and from 
personal experience I can guarantee many pleasant and interesting 
hours to those who take up the study of birds and their ways. Those 
whose work carries them out into the districts should have many 
opportunities for noting nesting and feeding habits and the many 
other activities of birds, and all such observations made of birds in 
their natural surroundings are of value. The observer must, 
however, be certain of the bird whose ways he is noting ; this 
Bulletin will enable him to do so. [E. B.] 

* 

* * 

The Extension of Cotton Cultivation in Tanganyika Territory.— By 

Major Hastings Horne. (Empire C!otton Growing Corpora- 
tion.) 

This is a report on a tour taken in November 1920 — July 1921, 
and reviews the possibilities of cotton growing in Tanganyika. It is 
stated that the Morogoro-Kilossa area which is served by the Central 
Railway could be expected to yield 20,000 bales at an early date. 
This tract has already protluced cotton which has been favourably 
reported on in Manchester. The Lake Basin area is also promising. 

The coastal belt has the advantages of easy transport and 
excellent soil, but a sparse population and the prevalence of malaria 
are drawbacks. 

Irrigation from rivers and stresms is feasible in many parts of 
the Morogoro-Elilossa area. 

It is estimated that 7,600 bales were produced in 1921 but that 
this is only a 8n;iall fraction of what could be e3q)ected with active 
encouragement, an adequate agricultural department and some 
assistance in marketing. An appendix gives some interesting 
results from some of the (pre-war) German experimental farms. 
Botii Egyptian and American varieties did wdl, Nyasaland ypland 
being the best yieldez. 
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It is stated that Morogoro territory already possesses idi 
excellent cotton of its own, of the American Upland type but with 
staple Ij'* to Ij' and even longer. It seems probable that the 
improvement of this cotton now irregular in staple by selection is all 
that is necessary. Importation of seed is deprecated on account of 
the risk of introducing pests from which the country seems at present 
singularly free. [B. C. B.] 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

To 

The Editor, 

TJie Agricultural Journal of India. 

Sib, 

A cable has just come to hand regarding an addre.S8 given 
before the Royal Society of Art^ on the “ Economic Advantages 
of Indian Timber.” This i^ just an example of the good work 
wliich the Kcyal Society is doing in England. 

The following information may l)e interesting to those ol your 
readers not alreadv Fellows of the Socictv, 

The Society was founded in 1754, and incor]>()rated by Itoyal 
Charter in 1874, for “ The Encouragement of the Arts, Manuiacturcs 
and Commerce of the country, by bestowing rewards for such 
productions, invention; , or improvements as tend to the employment 
of the poor, to the increase cf trade, and to the riches and honour 
of the kingdom ; and for meritorious works of the various 
departments oi the Fine Arts ; for Discoveries, Inventions and 
Improvements in Agriculture, Chemistiy, Mechanics, Manufactures, 
and other usetul Arts ; for application of such natural and artificial 
products, whether Home, Colonial, or Foreign growth and 
manufacture, as may appear likely to afford fresh objects of 
industry, and to increase the trade of the realm by extending 
the sphere of Biitish commerce ; and generally to assist in the 
advancement, development, and practical application in every 
department of science in connection with the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce of this country.” In 1908, the Society was granted 
the privilege of adding “ Royal ” to its title. 
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S2? 


I have been asked by the Secretary to forward a leaflet giving 
details of the Society’s work to those who are interested. I shall be 
happy to do this on application. 


Grand Hotkl, 
CALCxrrTA. 


Yours faithfully, 

W. T. Day, 

Hon. Press Secretary. 



NEW BOOKS 

ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 


1. Hebeditt, by the late L. Doncaster, Sc.D., F.R.S. Third 

Edition, Revised. Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature. (Cambridge University Press.) Price, 4s. net. 

2. English Farming, Past and Present, by the Right Hon’ble 

Lord Ernie (Rowland E. Prothero). Third Edition. 
(London: Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.) Price, 12s. Qd. 

3. Mendelism, by Reginald C. Punnett, F.R.S. Sixth Edition. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) Price, 8s. 6d. net. 

4. Strasburger’s Text-book of Botany. Fifth English Edition. 

Revised with the fourteenth German Edition, by W. H. Lang. 
With 833 Illustrations. (L)ndon : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 
Price, 31s. 6d. net. 

6. Mathematics for Students of Agriculture, by Samuel E. Rasor. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) Price, 16s. net. 

6. The Manufacture of Chemical Manures, by J, Fritseh. Second 
English Edition. (London : Scott, Greenwood & Son.) 
Price, 15s. net. 

The following publications have been issued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue 

Memoir. 

1. Correlation of Colour Characters in Rice, by G. P. Hector, M.A., 

B.Sc. (Botanical Series, Vol. XI, No. 7.) Price R. 1*4 or 
U.Bd. 

BiiUetms. 

2. The Weevil Fauna of South India with special reference to 

species of Economic Importance, by T. V. Ramakrishna 
‘Ayyar, B.A., F.E.S., F.Z.8. (Bulletin No. 12A) Pripe, R. 1*4. 
. ' ' ( .328 ) 
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3, Cawnpore- American Cotton, II. Further Field Trials (1918-20), 

Spinning Trials and Market Organization, by B. C. Burt, 
M.B.E., B.Sc. (Bulletin No. 126,) Price, As. 4. 

4 , Coconut Bleeding Disease, by S. Suuderaraman, M.A. (Brilletin 

No. 127.) Price, As. 8. 

Preparation of Anti-rinderpest Serum using Animals of 
moderate susceptibility as Virus Producers. Parti — Bujffaloes, 
by W. A. Pool, M R.'C.V.S., and T. M. Doyle, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Bulletin No. 129.) Price, As. 12. 

Report. 

6. Pro(!cedings of the Board of Agricadture in India, held at Pusa 
on the 13th February, 1922, and following days (with 
appendices). Price, R. 1. 



LIST OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
INDIA PROM 1st august 1921 TO 
3l8T JANUARY 1922. 


No. Title Author I Where published 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 

1 The AgriciiUaral Journal of Edited by the Agricul- Messrs. Thacker, 8pink k 

India, Vol. XVI, Parts V & tural Adviser to the ikh, Calcutta. 

VI, and Vol. XVll, Part 1. Government of India. 

Price K. 1 -8 or 2s. per jiart ; 
annual subscription Ks. d or 

I M. 

2 i Scientific Reports of the Agri- Lssued from the Agricul- Oovenunent Printing, 

i cultural Research Institute, tural Research Insti- India, Calcutta. 

1 Pusa (including the KeiK)rtH tute, Pusa. 

j of the Imperial Dairy Expert^ 

i and the Secretary, Sugar 

Bureau) for 1920-21- Price 
R. 1-8. 

3 Review of Agricultural Opera- Agricultural Adviser to Ditto 

tions in India, 1920-21. the Government of 

Price R. 1-4. India, Pusa. 

4 Experiments with Castor Seed 0. Somers Taylor, b.a., Ditto 

conducted at Sabour. Pusa Agricultural Chemist, 

Agricultural Research Insti- Bihar and Orissa, 
tute Bulletin No, 117. Price 
As. 3. 


5 The Agricultural Development Albert Howard, c.i.r., Ditto 

of Baluchistan. Pusa Agri- M.A., Imperial Ecwio- 
cultuml Research Institute mie Botanist, and 
Bulletin No. 1 19. Price As. 6. Gabriello L. 0. Howard, 

M.A., Second Imperial 
Economic Botanist. 


6 Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 in the B. C. Burt, m.b.b., n.sc., Ditto 

Central Circle of the United F,c.s.,T)emity Director 
Provinces. Pusa Agiicultural of Agriculture, Central 
Research Institute Bulletin Circle, United Provin- 
No. 122. Price -\ h. 11. ecs, Albert Howard, 

M.A., Imperial 
Plconomic Botanist, 
and Gabriello L. C. 

Howanl, M.A., Second 
Imperial Economic 
Botanist. 
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No. 

Title 

Author 

Where published 


General Agriculture — contd. 


7 

The Bundelkhand Cottons, 
Experiments in their Improve- 
ment by Pure Line Select'Kin. 
Pusa Agricultural Reseanrh 
Institute Bulletin No. 123. 
Price As. 4. 

B. C. Burt, B.RC., 

F.C.S., lleputy Director 
of Agriculture, ( Vntral 
Circle, United Provin- 
ces, and Nizamuddin 
Hyder, iSubordinate 
Agricultural Service, 
United Provinces. 

Government Printing, 

India, Calcutta. 

8 

Safflower Oil. Piisa Agricul- 
tural .Kesearch Institute 
Bulletin No. 124. Price As. 4. 

Albert How^ard, c.i.e., 
M.A., Imperial Eco- 
nomic Botanist, and 
.1. Stewart Remington, 
Consulting Chemist, 
Aynsome Technical 
].<aboratories, (irange- 
over-Sands, Lancashire. 

Ditto 

9 

Estimates of Principal Crops in 
India, 1920-21. Price one* 
half anna. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Statistics, 
India. 

Ditto 

10 

Summary of Tables showing the 
total area, area cultivated 
and uncultivat(‘d, area under 
irrigation and area under j 
different croj)8 in British India 
in the Agricultural year, 1920* 
21 . Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

11 

Prices and Wages in India. 
(Thirty-sixth issue.) Price 
Rs. 2. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12 

Agricultural Statistics of 

British India. 1919*20, Vol. I. 
Price Rs. 2*8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

13 

Estimates of Area and Yield of 
Princit)al Crops in India, 
1920*21. Price As. 8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

14 

Report on the Operations of the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Bengal, for the year 1920-21. 
Price Rs. 2-4. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Bengal. 

Bengal Secretariat 
Press, Oilcutta. 

15 

Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Conference of the 
Board of Agricultural Depart- 
ment. Bengal, held at Dacca, 
on the Ist and 2nd August, 
1921 (for official use only). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

> 

16 

Bengal A gricnUnral J o u rnnl 
(quarterly). Vol. I, No. 3. 
(In English and Bengali.) 
Annual subscription R. 1-4, 
single copy As. 6. 

Ditto 

Sreenath Press, Dacca. 
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General AgrieuUure — oontd. 


17 

Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bihar 
and Orissa, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1021. 
Price As. 8. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Government Printing, 

' Bihar and Orissa, 

Patna. 

18 

Agricultural Statistics of Bihar 
and Orissa for 1920-21. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19 

Report on the Administratipn 
of the De])artment of Agricul- 
ture of the UniitKl ProvineeH 
for the year ending .'10th 
June, 1921. Price R. 1-2. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, United 
Provinces. 

Goveniment Press, 

Unitwf Provinces, 
Allahabad. 

20 

Season and Crop ReiX)rt of the 
United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh for 1920-21. IVice 
As. 12. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

21 

Report on the Agricultural Sta- 
tions in the Central Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1921. 
Price R. 1. 

Ditto 

1 

1 

Ditto 

22 

Report on the Agricultural 
Stations of the Western 
Circle, United Provinces, for 
the year ending 31st Mav, 
1921. Price. R. MO. 

1 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 

Report on the Agricultural Sta- 
tions in the North-Eastern 
Circle, United Provinces, for 
the year ending 30th June, 
1921. Price As. 4. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 

24 

Report on the Agricultural Sta- 
tions in the Eastern Circle, 
United Provinces, for the year 
ending 30th June, 1021. 
Price As. 14. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

26 

Report on Government Botani- 
cal Gardens, United Provinces, 
Saharanpur, lor the year 
ending 31st Biaroh, 1921. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

26 

Report on Government Horti> 
cultural Gardens, United 
Prorinoet, Lucknow, for the 
year ending 81st March, 1921. 
Price As. 8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

27 

1 

Annual Report of the Kumaun 
Goveniment Gardens for the 
year 1920-21. Price As. 4. 

Commissiemer of Kumaun 
Division. 

Ditto 
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General Agricullure — contd* 


28 

Annual Iteport of the Chau, 
battia and Sitoli Orchards 
for the year 1920>21. Price 
As. 4, 

(‘ommissioner of Kumaun 
Division. 

Government Press, 

United Provinces, 

Allahabad. 

29 

Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Punjab, 
for the year 1 920-21 » Part I. 
Price As. 8. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, Punjab. 

Governmentj Printing, 
Punjab, Lahore. 

30 

Annual Report of iiio Depart- 
111 cut of Agriculture, Punjab, 
for the year 1019-20, Part 11 
(Annual Experiment Record), i 
Price Rs. 4-8. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31 

Season and Crop Report of the 
Punjab for 1920-21. Price 
R. 1-0. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

32 

Annual Report of the Lawrence 
Gardens, Lahore, for 1920-21. 
Price As. 2. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33 

Tables of Agrieultuml Statistics 
of the Punjab for the year 
1920-21. i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

34 

Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bombay 
IVesidency, for 1920-21. 

I.sHued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Bt>ml>ay. 

Yeravda Prison Press . 
Poona. 

3r> 

Season and Cniji Report- of the 
Bomliav Presidency for 1920- 
21. Price As. 9-0. 

Ditto 

Government Central 

Press, Btunbay. 

30 

Rice cultivation in the Ijarkana 
District, Sind. Bornliay De- 
fiariinent of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 99. Price. As. R. 

Abdul Rahman Ishaq, 
L.Ag., Acting Divi- 
sional Superintendent 
of Agriculture, Sind. 

Ditto 

37 

Fodder Crops of Western India. 
Bombay Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 100. 
Price Rs. 2-1. 

Harold H. Mann, d.sc.. 
Acting Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay 
Presidency, Poona. 

Ditto 

38 

Fruit culture in Palitana and 
Jamnagar. Bombay Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 101. Price As. 8-0. 

G. B. Patwardhan, b.sc., 
F.R.n.s., Assistant 

Professor of Botany, 
Agricultural College, 
Poona. 

Ditto 

• 

30 

Investigations on Potato culti- 
vation in Western India. 
Bombay Department of Agri- 
culture BuiUd.in No. 102. 
Price R. M5. 

H. H. Mann, d.sc., S. D. 

Nagpurkar,B.Ag.,G. S. 
Kulkarni, M.Ag., R. S. 
Kasargode, L.Ag., S. R. 
Paranjpe, M.Ag., and 
H. M. Joshi, D.sc. 

Ditto 
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Where published 


General Agriculture— aoixtd. 


40 

Book of Maugo. Bombay De- 
partment of Agriculture Bui- 
lotiu No. 103. Price Rs. 3-5. 

W. Bums, D.sc. (Kdin.) 
Economic Botanist to 
the Goveniment of 
Bombay, and S. H. 
Prayag, M.ag. (Bom- 
bay), ilepartmont of 
Agriculture, Bombay. 

1 Government Central 

Press, Bombay. 

i 

1 

41 

Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden. 
Kirkce (Its Genesis and 
Develox)ment). B o m b a 3 ’ 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 104. Price As. 
15-6. 

S. H. PiuN'ag, M.Ag. 
(Bombay), Dciiart- 

1 ment of Agriculture, 
Bombay. 

1 

i Ditto 

1 

1 

42 

Dharwar-American Ck)tton, 
history, cultivation and iin 
provement. Bombay Depart 
meat of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 106. Price As. 7. 

j G. L. Kottur, n.Ag., 
Cotton Supervisor, 

Dharwar. 

i 

f 

i 

y cm V da I»ris on Preas , 
Poona 

43 

Gonag ; A Weed in Drilled i 
Paddy. Bombay Depart- 1 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 107, Price As. 5. 

i S. S. Salimatli, B.Ag., 

1 lii.Hpeetor of Agricul- 
ture, Dharwar. 

Ditto 

44 

Summary of the work done 
at Jalgaon Farm. Bomba 3 ' 
Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 108. Price 
As. 5-6. 

P. C. Patil, L.Ag., Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, 
Central Division. 

i 

Ditto 

t 

45 

Reiwrt on the Operations of tlie 
Department of Agriculture, 
Madras Presidency, for 

1920-21. 

Issued b}^ the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

! Government Press, 

.Minlras. 

46 

Season and Crop Report of 
Madras for 1920-21. Price 
R. 1. 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto 

47 

Year Book of the Madras 
Agricultural Department, 

1920-21. Price As. 10 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

48 

A Note on Casuarina planta- 
tion in the Vizagapatam Dis- 
trict. Madras Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 82. 

G. Jogiraju, Farm 

Manager. 

Ditto 

49 

Note on Monsoon Plough. 
Madras Depai%ment of Agri- 
culture Leaflet No. 14. 

Jsi'.ued by the Dejiart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Madras. 

Ditto 

60 

Report on the Working of th<^ 
Department of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces, for 

1920-21. Price R.l. 

Issued by the De|>art- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Govc^mment Press, 

Nagpur. 
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61 

SeaBoii and Crop Report of 
Central Provinces and Borar 
for 1920.21. Price As. 8. 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Central provinces and 
Berar. 

Go vemment I^ress j 

Nagpur. 

52 

Return of expomliiurc on the 
Provincial and iJistrict 

Gardens in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar for t he year 
ending 30th June, 1921. 

Ditto 

i 

1 

j 

i 

Ditto 

53 

The Purchase <if Agricultural 
implements. Ctmtral Proviu- 
ceH l)e])artment of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin No- 11 (1921). 

1 

j R. G. Allan, m.a., Prin- 
' cipal. Agricultural 

Coll(*ge, Nagpur. 

Ditto 

54 

Tract(»r8 on Indian Farms. 
Ontral Provinces Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 12 (1921). 

! Ditt*) 

Ditto 

65 

Tin* Organization of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Central 
Provinces DejMirtment of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 13 
(1921), 

j D. Cloust/on, M.A., T).Sc., 

; c.t.B.. Director of 

Agriculture, (.\)ntral 
' Provinces. 

Ditto 

j 

60 

D'aflct entitled Note on Manure 
(Dry-earth system and 

compost). 

Issued by the Depart- 
nifMit of Agriculture, 
O'litral Provinces and 
Berar. 

Ditto 

! 

57 

Rej)ort of the Agricultural Ex- 
])cnments and l^nionstra- 
tions in Assam for the year 
ending 31st March, 1921. 
Price As. 12. 

Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, As.sanj. 

The Assam Secretariat 
Printing Office. 

Shillong 

58 

Table of Agricultural Statistics 
of Assam fur the year 192(1* 
21. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

50 

'file Fodder Supply of the Surma 
Valley. Assam Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1 
(1921). 

Ditto 

Ditto 

60 

Report on the Operations of the 
Department of Agrioulture, 
Burma, for the year ending 
30th June, 1921. 

Issued by the Dctiart- 
men^ of Agriculture, 
Burmr 

Government Printing 

Office, Burma, 

Rangoon. 

• 

61 

Tables of Agricultural Statistics 
of Upper Burma for 1920-21. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

02 

Season and Crop Report of 
Burma for 1020-21. Price 

K 1. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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63 

Summary of Kemarks on tho 
Kharif Crop of the North- 
West Frontier Pitivinoe for 
1921. Prico As. 9. 

Revenue Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Government 

Peshawar. 

Press. 

64 

Rejiort of the Agricultural Sta- 
tions at Tarnab and Haripur 
in the North-West Frontier 
Province for the two years 
ending 30th June, 1920. 

Issued by the De part inent 
of Agriculture, North- 
West Frontier J^rovince. 

Ditto 

i 


65 

Seasen and Crop Rejxirt of 
North-West Frontier Province 
for 1920-21 Price R. 1-8-6. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


66 

Report on the Operations of the 
Department of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Travancore, 
for the year 1920-21. 

Issued by the Depart • 
ment of Agriculture, 
'rravancorc. 

Government 

Trivandrum. 

l*res.s, 

67 

Annual Report of tho Agricul- 
tural Dc'partraent, Gwalior 
State, for 1920-21. 

Issiusl by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
Gwalior. 

Alijah Darbar 
l.«tiHhkar. 

Press, 

68 

Report on the Administration 
of Avenues, Public Gardens, 
Fisheries and Agricultiiml 
Department in the Cochin 
State for 1906(1920-21). 

Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agrieuitiire 
and Fisheries, Oichin. 

(\>chin (lovenimcMit Press, 
Kruakiilam 

69 

7’Ae Journal of the Madras 
Agricultural Stndp.ntH Union 
(monthly). Annual subscrip- 
tion Rs. 2. 

Madras AgrieuUural 

Students, Union. 

Liti'niry Sun 

(.'s)iml>atore. 

Press, 

70 

Quarterly Journal of the Indian 
Tea Association. Price 

As. 6 per copy. 

Scientific Department of 
the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciatioii, (Jalcntta. 

(^itholie Orphan 
Calcutta. 

Press, 

71 

1 

Poona Agricultural College 
Magazine (qatkrterly). Annual 
subscription Rs. 2. 

College Magazine Com- 
mittee, Poonn. 

Arya Rhiisan 
Poona. 

Prf‘ss, 

72 

Journal of the Mysore Agricul- 
tural arid Experimental Union 
(quarterly). Annual sultscrip- 
tion Rb. 3. 

Mysi>re Agrirultunil 

Ex|M^ri mental Union. 

Bangalore Press, 
lore. 

Ranga- 

73 

Indian Scientific Agriculturist. 
Annual subscription Rs. 4, 

Alliance Advertising 

Association , T.<td , , 

Oalootia* 

Rera & Co., Printers. 
Calcutta. 
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Where publwhed; 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Invo8iigati(HiM on liKlian 
Opium, No. 1. Non <*nvi- 
ronmentai Factors inflii- 
oticiiif^ the Alkatoidal 
CV>utcnt and Yield of Latex 
from the Opium Foppy 
{Papavar Momnift'rum). Me- 
moirs of the Do[>artinent of 
Agriculture in India, Chemi- 
cal Series, VI, No. 1. 

Price It. 1 -H or 


Harold E. Annett, o.sc. 
(Loud.) F.I.C., 

M.S.E.A.C., etc., Agi'i- 
culiural Chemi-st to 
the (jovernmervt of 
Bengal on special duty 
at Cawiijore, Haridas 
Sen, M.se., and Har 
Oayal Singh, b..sc. 


Messrs. Thacker, Spink 
& Co., Calcutta. 


lnvt‘stiuation8 on Indian Opiuiii, 
N«».2. The Effect of Environ- 
mental Factors on tin* Alka- 
lohial Content and Yield of 
I^itex from the Opium Fopf>y 
( Vajrtvr.r somni feru m ) and t he 
Hearing of the work on the 
funetions of Alkaloids in 
Plant Life. Memoirs of the 
Deiiartment of Agriculture in 
India, (.’heiiiical Series, Vol. 
VI, No. 2. Price Ks. 2 or 

2v<. 9d. 


Harold E. Annett, n.sc. 
(liOiid.), F.l.r,, 

M.S.K.A.C., ete., Agri- 
cultural (’hcmist to 
the CovtTiiment of 
Bengal on spc'cial 
duty at Cawnporc. 


Variations in some characteris- 
tics of the Fat of Buffalo and 
Milk with change.s in 
Season and Feeding : the 
Mutual applicability of the 
Analytieal Figures fur ButU'r, 
Fat and (Shoe, Memoirs of 
the Deparl-meiit f»f Agrieulture 
ill India, Chemical Series, 
Vol. VI, Nos. 1 & r». Price 
As. 12 or I s. 3d. 


F. J. Plymen, a.c.g.i., | 
Agricultural Chemist | 
to the (hivernment of i 
Central Provinci's, ami j 
A. R. I'admaiiabha | 
Aiy<*r, b.a.. Assistant ' 
Agricultural Chemist, | 
Central Pro \ in ces. 


Studies in (Jujarat (Hiltons, 
Part 1. Memoirs of the De- 
ment of Agriculture in India, 
Botanical Series, Vol. XI, 
No. 4. Price Rh. 2 or 2^. (W. 


BOTANY. 

1 Maganlal Patid, Messrs. Tlun^ker, Spink 

I B.Ag., Cotton Super- & Co., Calcutta. 

! visor, Cujarat. 


The ItifluencA* of Atmospheric , 
Conditions uiioii the (b’rmina- 
tion of Indian Harley. Me- 
moirs of the, Dejiartment of 
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SOMli COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 1(). THE BENGAL RED- VENTED BULBUi. 
{MOLl^AFiTEli ILEMORRHOUS BENGALENSIS). 


RY 


r. BAINBRBiOE FI.ETrHEH. H.N., 


F.I..S., F.E.S., F.Z.S., 


liniH’rial EidomolofjiKl : 


AND 


M. TNOLIS. .M.R.O.U., F.E.S., F.Z.S. 

V.’iTH regard ro tlieir po])ular names wliicli are so well known 
and lirniiv estaldished that it is diffit ult to dislodge them from 
general use. many animals have acquired titles which are perhaps 
more descrijnive than correct. Such, for e.xample. are the " white 
ant,” which is not an ant and not always white, and the ” black 
beetle.” which is not a beetle and not nei'essarily as black as the 
popular idea paints it . l\Iany similar in.stances might be quoted and 
in this connection it is difficult to resist the temptation to refer to 
the dictionar}' which dciined a lobster as “ a little red fish which 
runs sideways ” ; whereas of course a lobster is not ‘a fish, it is not 
red until it has been boiled, and it does not run sideways. Owing 
to a similar confusion of ideas or terms the Indian Bulbuls have 
achieved a somewhat spurious reputation as exquisite birds of song. 
Both in Eastern and in European poetry the bulbul is frequently 
referred to as a delightful singing bird, and the dweller in India may 

( 343 ) 
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well wonder why the Indian Bullml does not live np to its reputation 
The fact seems to he that Indian Bulhul ivS not the same bird as tin 
bulbul referred to in Persian poetry as tlie lovei- of the rose and whicl 
is really a nightingale. Our Indian bulbuls have cheerful notes bu 
they are not exactly nightingales. 

According to the “ Fauna ’ volume on Birds, some fifty bulbul, 
are found within Indian limits, of wliicli nine species belong t( 
the genus MoIjMSfes. 'I'lie fir.st six of fltese. howevir. are nov 
usually placed together as re}»rescuting a single spo'. ies. Mnlpastv, 
hfBnMrrhm^s. divided info several geographical races, of whicl 
Molpdsff'ft hcpmorrhons li(rmorrliods is found in Ceylon and SoutlKUi, 
India to about 20^ North latitude* : Mo! pastes li(ria(irr/ions pallidas 
takes its place north of this latitude* anel e*xtends to Biliai- and \Ve'.*etern 
Bengal. Rewah, Cute*h. ete-. ; Malpasles iKeiaarrhaas haiaiaaa as is 
found from Manipur to Burmie.seaithwarels tei Rangeion anel east warels 
to the Sittoung River ; Malfytslcs h<vaairrliaas niiiri pileas eee e ui's 
east of the Sittoung River in Semth Burma te) the Malay IVnitisula : 
Molpasfes ha'morrhoas clifpsorrhaaies is founel in tin* Kae hin Hills. 
Shan States, anel North-Fast 're*naK.serini. e>xfeneling intee China: 
Moljmstes hfpniorr/ioas bciajaleasis e»eeurs in the Himalayas, freun 
Kumaun eastrvards to Fastern A.s.sain. in Neuth Bihar anel Faste*rn 
Bengal ; and Malpasles hfvaiarr/iaas i ntermedius is the* riie*e feainel 
in the Punjab, North-Wc.st Fronti(*r, Neuth Ouelh anef Nejith-Wewtern 
Himalayas. In .some leecalities these races run inte» one* another 
and it seems unnecessary te» elilate further em the elistine tions between 
them. 'I’lie lurd shejwn in erur Plate, about half as large again as a 
sparrow, but with a longer tail, a pointed blae k e rest on its head, and 
apateh of red feathers beneath its tail, is suUicieiitly familiar not to 
require a long description, and Jiiay rea,sonably be .set down as a 
Red-vented Bulbul in one of its numerous forms. It is merely 
necessary to point out that in other parts of India the locml form 
of this bird may differ slightly from our Plate in the definition or 
extension of the black on the crowm of the head, in the colour of the 
ear-coverts, chin, or throat, although it always retains the blood-red 
patch “ in the seat of its trousers,” as the inimitable EHA so well 
put it. 
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'rhese birds are more often found in gardens tlian in the open 
country and usually occur in pairs, although sometimes j)arties of 
half-a-dozen or more may be seen together. They frequent trees and 
bjishes and are rarely seen on the ground, for progress on which their 
short legs are not adapted. In the evening they often take; up a 
perch on a twig at the top of a low tree and thence inake short 
u])ward flights into the air. returning again to the same perch ; 
(.‘unninglcim .states that such flights *• at fir.st sugge.st the pursuit of 
some hying in.sec t, l)ut ... in reality (are) merely the ex])re.ssion of 
(‘.xubejaiit nervous etu*rgy that is worked off by active exercise and 
the utterance of pleasant little songs. " 'I'liis may be so at times, but 
I ineliiie to think that the < aj)ture of sup))er in the .shape of .some 
small insca t on the wing is usually the objec tof the.se short flights, as 
many small insects ai<‘ flying at that time and other birds, such as 
drongos. may be .seen catching them at the .same time and iti the 
.same way. although it is dillicult to sea; what it actually is that they 
catch. In one of his poems. 8ir Edwin Arnold writes of 

•• liiiUnil. wliiuh di<l ufiasi* tiu* jcwt'liutl Uuttcrflj(‘v, ' 

and ( tainly at tiuu's the Hcal-vented Bull)ul may be seen to 
catch and ea’ butterflies. ]trincipally .s])ecies of Catupstlia. and, 
altlmugh its diet is a varhal one. in.sects form a large jiroportion 
of it. 'i’hc bite ('. W. Mason inve.stigated the stomach-contents of 
thirtv-.si veil birds at I’usa and found them to contain 129 insects, of 
which 9fl we ■'* clas.sed as injurious and 30 as of neutral value. 
Mr. D'Abreu also at Nagpur found the diet to be a mixture of 
vegetidile matter and in.sects and ob.served these birds feeding on long- 
honu'd gra.sshoppers. 'I'he vegetalile food eaten is largely composed 
of wild fig fruits at I’usa but is varied acc.ording to what is available 
locally. It is noteworthy that these birds have been credited by 
several ob.servers with a di.stinct preference for fruits of a red colour. 
Cunningham, for instance, says: Among the fruits that they have 
a great liking for are tho.se of various gourds, particularly one with 
beautiful, bright red ])ul})y fruits and at Faridpur. in Bengal, 
this bird has been noted as committing " great havoc in gardens 
amongst tomatos and ihillies, the red colour of which seems to 
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attrac't tlieni.” Lantana bcFries form another class of food of which 
they are ex(‘eedingly fond and the bird shown in our Plate is de])icted 
sitting on a lAnita}ia 1)us1l and in districts in wliich Lanlana o(*curs 
as a pestilential weed its s])read is hel])efl very ('onsideral)ly by the 
dispersal of the seeds eaten by bulbuls, liulbuls sometimes do some 
damage by attac king fruits in gardeus aud orchards, but the good 
done by destroying inse(*ts tliroughout the whole year must be 
offset agairivst this. 

The nesting-season varies eonsiderably aeeoiding to loc ality, as 
might be expected in the caise of a bird so widely dist.i ibutcMl. but in 
the Plains it bn^als (‘hietly in May, June and duly, although a few 
eggs may l)e found earlier or later. In Soutluun India tin* pcu'iod 
is aboTit three montlis earlier than in the Xoiih. d’he iu\st. whic h 
is placed in almost any scud of tree or hush, is neatly (*up-sha])ed 
and usually <‘om]K)sed of dry grass-ste.nis. very small twigs or 
stems of small plants, liru'd interijally with liiK* loots or glass or 
hairs. S])iderS'Web is sometimes woven into tin* outside^ of the nesi. 
Three eggs arc* usually laid, lait sometinu^s four are found. Tin* (gg 
varies considerably in size, from about 20 to 27 nim. in hmgth. and 
from alioiit 15 to 19 mm. in breadth, and is junkish or reddish 
white, bJotclied, streaked or speckled witli various shade's of rc'd, 
brownish or purjdisli red. 

Tlie bulbul is eomjiaratively an easy bird to k(*e}) in eoniinonjent, 
as its diet is a mix(*d one. It is often k(^])t as a }M*t by Indians and 
it is not nmisual to meet a proud owner going for a stroll, eaia ving a 
ljulbul on a little ( rutc lied stick w liieli, in the ease of w(*altliy peo])le, 
is sometimes made of jade or one of the juecioiis metals. We regiet 
to add that one of tin* attrac'tionsof the bulbul as a ];et is its ready 
pugnacity, which is accentuated, when it is desired to make two 
birds fight, by starving them beforehand and then showing both a 
morsel of food, wliereupon, as a Jiungry l)ulbul will naturally 
resent competition regarding food-supply, a light is apt to ensue. 



AN IMPROVED TYPE OF COTTON FOR THE 
DHAR WAR- AMERICAN TRACT. 


BY 

(i. L. KhTTUR, P».A(;., 

SaHfh'f'if Dirisiott, liomhdtj Presidency. 

TtiKRi', iirc in llm Bomhuv Kiirnatak t.\vo cotton tracts, one 
of wiiicli j^ffows the well-known " Kuni])tii ’’ type of cotton, while in 
the (»thcr the so-called " niiarwar-Ainencan is chiefly cultivated. 
The latter lies mainly in the Dharwar Distiict and the adjoining 
States. Tins type covers an area of about 4011,000 acres annually, 
with a |!rodiiction <4 100,000 hales. Here the rainfall conditions are 
spe(ially favoiirahle for the cultivation of a variety which grows 
])urely in the I'dhi or winter s(*a.son. The rains which occur iu July 
and August are oft(!n .scanty, and this iiiterferes greatly with the 
timely sowing e! Kumpta cotton. The precipitation during the 
months of Septemher and October is, how'ever. heavy and more 
regular. The table on next pag(' give.s the average rainfall of 
Dharwar and Oadag. two tvjucal centres. res])ectively, for growing 
Kumpta and Diiarwar-.American cotton. 

The Dharwar-Anieiican tract thus re(]uires a, variety which 
can l)e .sown as late as Sej)tember or even October. 'Pile climatic 
conditions. a])art from lainfall. w'hieh limit the flowering and 
boiling activities of the cotton ])lant. are. however, almost the 
same for the tw'o tracts. 'Phis indicates that a cotton variety 
which can be sown late, but at tlse same time ripcusupiickly, is the 
one best suited for the aiea in (piestion, and our juesent day 
acclimatized American answers both these rec]uiremcnts. This 
cotton has also other advantages over the indigenous Kumpta 
variety. For instance, the ex])erieu(;c of the cultivators in the 
Kanebemmr and Haveri Talukas of Dharwar seems to indicate 
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that Dharwar-American is a much less exhausting crop than Kumpt 
cotton, though we have no experimental proof of this. Further, th 
bolls of Dharwar-American cotton are big and open well, so that th 
contents are picked cleaner and with less (ost. The outturn air 
colour of lint are also decidedly suj)erit)r. The cotton is for thes 
reasons well established in the tra<-t in (piestion. and our efforts a? 
now directed to improve it In- selection and crossing. 


Moni li 
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2 
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4 
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22 
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14 
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The historv of Dharwar-American » otton dates from the year 
1810 when the Commercial Ke.sident of the Ceded Districts ordered 
the distribution of New Orleans cotton seeds in Dharwar. 
Subsequently the Fast India fVtmpany made experimental trials in 
Dharwar and other rlistricts with a number of foreign cottons of 
which New Orleans, Upland Oeorgian, Sea Island and Egj'ptian 
were the more important. I’he results of these trials pointed 
out the suitability of New flrleans cotton to the cmulitions of 
Dharwar, and its cultivation was a(.cordingly taken up by the 
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cultivators. The cotton soon became very popular in the Dharwar 
l)istri(;t so that about the year 1860 the area under it actually 
exceeded that under Kumpta cotton. All the eleven talukas of 
Dharwar were then growing the new variety but gradually its 
(‘ultivation extended in the eastern talukas and declined in others. 
And to-day we see that the cotton has its own tract well defined 
where the conditions, as already described, are specially favourable 
to it. 

The New Orleans cotton thus acclimatized in Dharwar is 
known as Dharwar- American or Sawginned-Dharwar. Tt is, like 
other cotton varieties, much mixed, containing a large number of 
dillerent types. The jilants may be roughly divided, as regards 
hairine.ss on their leaves, into three groups ; (1) hairy, (2) sparingly 
liairy and (6) glaluous. In the same way. the colour of the flower 
varies on different ])lants. It may be yellow, sulphur yellow, or 
white. The dark -coloured eye in the petals is generally alisent, 
but a few individuals produce flowers which possess either a faint or 
bright eye in them, indicating their Sea Island or Egyptian origin. 
The crop thus contains a mixture of plants which morphologically 
<liffer from one another. 

The ec-OT'omic characters also vary in the same way. The 
numla'r and size of the brdls on individual plants vary much. The 
])ercentagc of lint differs from })lant to plant, and the following 
table .shows flic )tature of variation in the case of 150 plants taken 
at random ; 
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Similarly the staple varies in length and strength. 'I'he variation 
in length is, however, less marked as is seen Irom the following 
table : — 


Lungtli of btaphi iu inches j 


0*3 

(8 

0*4 

10 

U\> 

7 

00 

24 

0-7 . 

45 

0-8 

33 

(»<J .. ! 

11 

10 



But this diilereiice in length is very ol)je( ti()i)iil>le. 11 we take 
it that all plants with long and short sta])le yield eciuallv widl. then 
we find that 37 percent. ol the crop is short and (i.3 ])er cent, long 
stapled. This condition of mixture of long and .short sta])le is sure 
to affect the value of the cotton as long as it exists. 

The study of these variations indicates that (he cotton affords 
ample sr;ope for improvement by .selection. .Vs alrea<lv staled, 
the Dharwar- American cotton enjoys ])eculiar advantages by 
virtue of which its cultivation is indisjnmsable in the tract. But 
it has also certain disadvantages and the one which is .serious is 
its susceptibility to a disease of the leaf known as “ reil leaf 
blight.” This disease appears very often, causing considerable 
flamage to the crop. It i.s more severe in certain plarcs than in 
others ; thus American cotton growing at Dharwar always suffers 
more than at Gadag and it is for this reason the cultivation of 
that cotton has been given up round about Dharwar, although 
the cultivatcns have still a liking for it. Red leaf blight is 
thus a limiting factor in the cultivation of Dharwar-American 
cotton which otherwise would have extended over a much larger 
area. 

As already stated, the leaves of Dharwar-American plants 
are either hairy or glabrous. This fact, it seems, was known to 
Fletcher when he was working on Dharwar cottons, but we have no 
record to show that the types were actually separated by him. 
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Gammie^ in 1913 tliougJit tliat deterioration of J)liar\s'’ar-Ar)ierican 
cotton was caused l)y the mixture oi these two types and advised 
their separation to test this view. The t.y}>es were se])arated and 
grown fairly i»ure hut the valuation of lint sliowed little difference 
between them for two years. In the meantime the author toured 
in the Kanehennur Taluka of the Dharwar District and there found 
out the corn'latiun e.xisting between hairiness and resistance to red 
leaf blight. Individual selection in tlie hairy or I’pland ty])e was at 
once stai'ted, and a strain possessing Jiiany advantages over the 
ordinary crop was ol)t‘Uued. 'I'his strain, which is known as Uadag 1, 
resists the retl leaf Ijlight to a remarkable extent, liears big bolls 
and yiekls better. There is, moreover, a considerable advantage in 
its ginning percentage and stai»le. The following table compares 
the yield per acre, ginning percentage and value of Gadag 1 cotton 
with those oi the a\erage ordinaiy Dharwar- American grown side 
by side lor a number of years on the (ladag farm. 
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The ladl-bearing cajtacity of tbuhig 1 is almost the same as 
that of Dharwar- .\merican cotton. Dolls on l.oOO plants w-ere 
counted and the averge number y>er plant was ()’27;5 in the case of 
Uadag I and ()’2o.') in the case of ordinary Dhanvar-American in a 
year when there w'as no attack of red leaf blight. But still the 
yielding capacity of Uadag 1 is greater as the bolls aie much bigger. 


^ Heixyrt vf tin Imperial Cotton iSf)€cialisif 1912^13) p. 10. 
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four bolls of Gadag 1 l)eing equal to six bolls of ordinary Dharwar- 
American. In a year when the red leaf blight is severe the glabrous 
plants in the Dharwar-Anieriean erop yield very little and this 
makes a ( onsiderable difFeren(*e in the yield of the two. 

(Jadag I is maintained ])ure by selfing a large number of flowers 
every year and sowing the selle<l seed on the Dharwar farm wliere 
there is no fear of deterioration by natural crossing. The produce of 
this crop is every yi^ar siqiplied to the (bidag seed farm for sowing a 
large aiea. Tlie seed of (bidag I cotton is being distributed in the 
Dharwar- American tract and tjie cultivators are taking it readily. 
The local merchants and millowners also ajipreciate the cotton and 
give a considerable premium in the price. 

T)je spinning tests made will) (Jadag 1 cotton show that the 
staple is more uniform in length and better in strength. The 
following is the report of a spinning test made' by the Hubli Mills on 
1st April, 1021. 


Name of cott(»n 

Blow room 

1 i » 

( V>iini. 


a KM VHKS 

(Jadat! I 
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7t 
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fiuufiity “f stapt 
aiul ren^M li. 
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’ " 1 

:ut:i 

1.*) 



We liave t hus succeeded in obtaining a IxTter tvqie of c>otton for 
the Dliarwar-Americ an tract, but there is little doubt tliat the 
startle is capal»le of furtheu' improvement and our attention is now 
lieing directed towards this ymint. 




THE imphovem?:nt of the coconut jaggery 

INDUSTRY ON THE WEST COAST. 

( I ‘ R K I.l M I N A R Y ( 'OMM f NKl ATK )N . ) 


II V 

KOLANI) V. NORRIS, D.Sc., 
f hivi'nimritt AijricuUural Chmiifit. M/ulras : 


B. VIS VA NATH, 

Afisistaftf Aqrimliural ChnniAf. Marfrafi ; 


A NO 


K. (JOVTNDAN NAFR, B.A.. 

Ass{sfrt7i.f to thf' frovrr^imf'nf AffriruJfftral ChnniAf, Madras. 


On the West Coast in the Malahar District, (unrefined, 

rrude sugar) is manufactured for local consumption from the 
unfermented juice of the coconut palm. The industry^ is entirely in 
the hands of the tapping edassos who do not themselves own the 
trees from which the juice is drawn. In j)artial return for his work 
as domestic or garden servant, the owner assigns to the tapper a 
few* trees which the latter taps in his off hours, the juice thus 
obtained being then handed over to the women of his household 
for boiling. 

Local mkthod of tapping and jaggery .making. 

The process of tapping is mu<-h the same as tha,t carried out 
with the palmyra palm, the juice being drawn from the inflorescence. 
Before the spadex matures, this is firmly bound round by the tapper 

( 353 ) 
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to provoiit it 1)iirstiiig in tlie later stages. 'Hie ])ointecl tip is then 
cut off ami tlie cut surface atul the sides of the s])a(lex thoroughly 
pounded with a hone or other hard instruimuit. Hy this process 
many of the cells are ru])tured and set retion of the juice stimulated. 
The extent to which this i)eating process is carri(*d out varies in 
different localities and witli difTerenl tapjuns. and our ex'|)erienc6 
shows that it has a consideral)le influence on tlie yield of juice. 
Thin sections are removed daily from the cut end of the spadex 
and the heating rejieated. After about a fortnight of such treatment 
the juice begins to flow and this continues until the spadc'X becomes 
too short for ojierations to contiiuu'. On an average, a spadex will 
yield for about six wcidcs. 

The juiie is lollei ted. eithm once or twice daily, in mud pots 
coated inside with slakisl linu'. The contmits of the ))ots are then 
mixed and strained through cloth or a piece of coconut stipuhi to 
remove flies, insects and other extraneous matter. Boiling is 
carried out in mud ]iots. proi ceding simultaneonslv in two or 
three ])Ot.s if the (piantity of juice be sufiicimitlv large. When 
the juict* has become more conc.imt rated the contents of the 
j)ots are mixed and the final stages carrieil out in a. .single 
vessel. Boiling is continued I'litil the .syiup when ti'stisl exhiliits 
signs of crystallization. The jiot is then remo\ed from the 
fire and the contents stirred vigorously with a wooden ])e.stle 
until crystalli/ation commences. 'I'he .syrup is tlien poured ijito 
moulds made either of shells or .strips of coconut leaf and allowed 
to set. 

Thus jrrepared. the ,/w/,'/cr/y is usually very dark in colour aiul 
(lontains a good deal of foreign matter. It has little keeping 
power and (juickly runs into mola.sses when stmed. 

HuraR CONTKNT OF CO(!(iNl T J TICK. 

The juice of the coconut palm when freshly ta.p])ed is almost 
colourless and very pure, the jiroportion of sugars (jther than 
sucrose being considerably less than that f(umd in the juice of 
the sugarcane. Table 1, in which are quoted typical analyses, 
illustrates this point. 
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Table I. 


Sugar canleM of coconut, juice ami sugarcane juice. 
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It) of t.lic cloitr and colon rlnss natnto of tlio juice, coconut 

jaggefji as ])rc])are(l in 11 k‘ villaifcs is usually considerably darker 
than that inepart'd from cane. Its glucose content is, hovever. 
a.s a mil' far less than that in the best samples of {■t\ne jaggerg. and 
yet on the We.st Coast at any rate, its keeping qualities are 
inferior to the latter, in conseipience of this it sells at a cheaper 
rate, d'hi're is little doubt, however, that if tin* ipiality could be 
im])roved. the market prici* would be enhanc(‘d and the makers 
induced to adopt more satisfacktry nud.hods of manufacture. That 
there is much .scopi' for improvement, has already been made clear, 
and. in ]>articular. at.ttnttion is required in regard to the following 
points, e/:.. {a) cleanline.ss. {!>) colour, and (c) keejting quality. 


{a) Cleatdincss. 

As ])ie])ared locally the jaggerg is far from clean. Few 
precautions are taken to cover the jtots during the collection of 
juice with the result that insects accumuhite and much other 
foreign imitter finds its way into the collecting vessels. As the 
filtration carried out is crude and inefficient much of the 
contamination apjtears also in the finished product. In many cases, 
in fact, filtration is omitted in order to obviate loss, the makei 
being more concerned with the quantit}' of his product than with 
its quality. 
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Filtration. It has been found that a perfectly clean and bright 
juice can be readily obtained by the use of a sand filter. This 
can be constructed from a tall flower pot having a perforated 
bottom. The holes in the latter are plugged with coconut fibre 
which retains the sand while permitting an easy flow of the juice. 
A layer of about two inches of line sand is placed in the bottom 
of the filter and over this a similar layer cjf coarse .sand. On the 
top of all is placed a piece of coconut sti})ule which is })rcvented 
from floating by means of a piece of tile. The juice is filtered 
immediately after collection. ( 'oar.se impiiritii's and gunimy and 
other .substances ])recipitated by the lime in the collecting ves,sels 
are retained by the coar.se sainl while the finer lay(*r iif sand removes 
the smaller particles of su.spended lime. etc. Thus filtered, the juice 
is clear and bright and the resulting /fn/r/c/// much improved in 
appearance. .7r/<///cr// nnnle ijithi.'^ way at the Kasaragod farm was 
recently exhibited at the 'rellicherrv Kxhilhtion where it met 
with the marked approval of local public opinion. 

In the proce.ss of filtration there is naturally a small amount 
of loss owing to the retention of juice in the filter. This can be 
prevented by washing the filter with a small <|uantity of water, 
the slight dilution of the juice which results from this operation 
being of little importance in the di.strict under consideration where 
the fuel problem does not arise in jaf/j/ci// nianufactuie. large 
quantities of coconut debris, leaves, etc., being available. 

{!>) Colour. 

It has already been mentioned that local coconut jufffierif is 
usually darker in colour than that prepared from sugarcane in spite 
of the initially good colour of the juice. The dark colour is chiefly 
due to the presence of an e.vcessof lime combined with over-heating 
in the boiling pyocess. Alkalinity. a.s is well known, results in a 
considerable destruction of sugar, and the efficient control of the 
temperature is difficult in the mud pots in which the boiling takes 
place. Better results can readily l)e obtained by the use of .small 
copper or iron pans. In the experiments carried out at Kasaragod 
copper vessels have been employed and the resulting jaygery was 
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eagerly bought up by the people living in the neighbourhood who 
waited outside the farm while boiling was going on. It must be 
admitted, however, that copper vessels are probably beyond the 
rea(!h of the tapper class by whom the industry is carried on. 
Small iron pans might, however, be employed from which equally 
good results could be obtained. 

The part played by the li!ne in the formation of colour will Ijc 
discussed later. 

(r^) Keepluff qualities of jaygenf. 

The most inq)ortant prot)Iem in regard to jayyery making on 
the West Coast is its keeping (jualitv, i.e., its al>ility to remain solid 
for a reasonable period without lunning iiito molasses. In a district 
where the humidity of the atmo.sphere is at !()(» ])er cent, saturation 
for a few months and between 75 to 100 jrer cent, for practically 
the r<>st of the year, it is not possible to keep any jayyery for 
prolonged })eriods in good condition, but. as will )»e shown, there is a 
considerable variation in the behaviour of different samples of 
jayyery. depending on their origin and method of manufacture. 
Even cane jayyery does not keep well unless very carefully packed. 

On the We.st Coast, the usual method of keeping iayyery is to 
wrap the latter in coconut leave.s and hang it over the hearth. The 
point of intere.st lies in the tact that coconut jayyery almost 
invariahly runs into mola.sses more (piickly tlian cane jayyery when 
preserved under identical conditions. It is. therefore, of great 
importance to ascertain the reason for this and a method by which 
the defect may be remedied. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that samples ol well-limed 
cane jayyery are harder and keep better than samples prepared 
with less lime, and hence the first obvious step was to investigate tlie 
influence of liming on the quality of coconut jayyery. 'Phe two 
cases, how'ever. are not quite parallel. In thecase.of sugarcane the 
lime is added to the juice after collection and thus the quantity 
used can readily be regulated and the optimum lime content 
obtained. In the ca.se of the coconut, how'ever, it is necessary, 
for excise and other reasons described later, to add the lime to the 
pots before collecting the juice. We find, however, as the result of 
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observations extending over sevcrjil inontbs. that the yield of juice 
from any particular spadex varies considerably from day to day, 
with the result that sometimes the juice collected may be greatly 
over-limed, while on other days when tlte flow is excessive the amount 
of lime present may l)e ijiaderpiate. Conserpumtly. normal liming, 
that is to say. the addition of the o])timnm amount of lime, is 
practically an impo.ssibility. being merely a (piestion of chance. 
From the point of view of l\ee])ing fjuality. this ditliculty does not, 
however, matter as m\u h as might have been ex])ected, becaii.se our 
experience is that kee)ting f|ualit.y in tlie cai-e of coconut 
cannot be obtained by the ii.se of lime only, whether used in 
small or large amounts. 

FiXperiments I. 'J. 3 and -I in the .\])])endix illustrate the 
influence of diflerent degri'cs of liming on the keeping (juality 
of coconut jofjfierii. The exjiressions. under-liming, normal liming 
and over-liming are used in a com))arat ive .sense only. By an 
under-limed juice wi* mean one which e.xhibits signs of slight 
fermentation and which is neutral or faintly acid in reaction. If ihe 
juice is bright and clear with the lime si'ttled at the bottom of the 
vessel and the reaction alkaline, we describe this as normal liming. 
If on the other hand the lime is still in su.spension and the juice has a 
stronglv alkaline react ion and a somewhat yellow colour, it would 
be considered over-limed. 

The foul ex]>eriments (juoted. which arc typical ol nianyother.s, 
indicate that keeping (piality cannoi be obtained mendy by the u.se 
of lime. Normal liming gave the be.st result, but evtm this was 
unsatisfactory, and. as has already Iteen exjilained. it is im])ossible 
as a general rule to obtain normal liming. ( )ne may go further in 
fact and say that in legardto keeping ipiality liming is detrimental 
in the case of <'oconut jVa///w/. In exjierimeuts in which lime was 
not used in the collecting vessels, fermentation being pievented 
by the use of formalin, a very good was olitained which kept 

very much better than limed .samples. 'I’his. however, is not a 
practical method at pro, sent and so need not be further considered. 

As is w'ell known, the coconut thrives best along the sea coast, 
that is to say, in districts where the sodium chloride content is high. 
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Doubtless, due to this association, it is found that coconut jaggery 
contains a much higher percentage of chlorine than cane jaggery, 
and it is extremely possible that this is one of the factors which 
determine its inferior keeping quality. Whereas samples of cane 
jaggery bought locally contained tisually about 0‘25 per cent, of 
chlorine, the coconut jaggery samples examined contained from 
(Cfi to 0'7 per cent, .\fter liming much of this would be present 
in the form of calcium chloride, and the presence of 1 per cent, of 
such a highly hygroscopic substance would undoubtedly tend to 
reduce the keeping quality of i\\(i ja^igery. 

The compounds which lime forms with the gummy and other 
substances pre.sent in the coconut juice also seem to be of a 
deliquescent nature and unless removed by efficient filtration have a 
harmful effect.. 

In dealing with coconut jaggery, therefore, we have to face 
the fact that wliile lime is essential during the collection of the 
juice both <m ac^count of excise regulations to prevent fermentation 
and for clearing the juice, its presence is unnecessary and probably 
deleteriou.s in the later stages. For reasons which have already 
been explained the juice as collected usually contains an excess of 
lime. The j)roblcm, therefore, resolves itself into the elimination 
of the lime before boiling the juice. 

Deliming of the juice. Many ways of deliming the juice will at 
once suggest themseb'es, but most of these are at once ruled out by 
})ractical consideiations. In the finst place, the method 
employed must be exceedingly (‘heap, it must not involve the 
use of any elaborate apparatus and the technique must be simple, 
iind the substances employed readily available to the villagers 
who carry 0 !i the indu.stry. 

In large topes and in particular where a licence exists for the 
collection of toddy it might be possible to utilize, the carbonic 
acid from the fermenting juice to precipitate out the lime in the 
juice used for jaggery manufacture. Such a method, however, 
is quite impracticable for the man owning merely a few trees, 
and such persons form the bulk of the people engaged in the 
industry. 
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It is unnecessaiy to enter into details at this stage of the other 
possible methods which have been rejected for various reasons, and 
it may shortly be said that the method found most useful in removing 
the lime consists in the addition of a small quantity of alum. The 
lime is precipitated as calcium sulphate with the production of 
aluminium hydroxide which in settling out carries down by 
adsorption albuminoid and other materials of a similar natur«* 
which may remain in the juice. By this method a heavily linnul 
juice, which if directly boiled would not give a jof/ffert/ wortli the 
name, yields a prodiuit of excellent a])pearance and with good 
keeping qualities. Kxperinients 7. 8 and M are ty])i( al examples of 
the results obtained with alum. The samples of jVn/r/c/ // prepared in 
this way were intact after a motdh in the extremely humid < c»uditions 
of the West Coast, whereas those prejiared by the ordinary methods 
all ran to molasses after only a few days' storage'. 'Fables 1 1 and 1 1 1 
illustrate the keeping quality and moi.sture absorption of three 
samples kept under identical conditiems. 


Table 11. 


Keeping qualitg of cooonuf jnggerg. 


Method of prei>amti(»rj 

j 

1 After lo days 1 

1 ! 

Aft(*r 2r» <la \ " 

1 

Aft<‘r days 

1. Old method, lime alone 

2. New method, lime foll(»wed by uluiii 

3. Ditto 

1 ; 

. . j Dark, iKjuetied. 

. . j Solid, haixl, 

1 cohmr good. 

. . 1 Solid, harrl, j 
1 colour good, j 

1 

j Colotir good, 

[ hoft. 

1 (’olour good, 
hard. 

Ih'ginning to 
li.(Mefy. 

Soft, moulds 

appearing. 


Table III. 

Moisture absorbed by coconut jaggery. 


MuthocI of prepttintiou 


1. Village jaggery, limed, old method 

2. Farm jaggery, Ditto 

H. Ditto alum method . . 

4. Ditto Ditto 
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The four kinds of jaxfgery used were stored under identical 
lionditions in each set of observations, the highest figures naturally 
being those obtained in the rainy season. 

'Phe experiments so far carried out clearly .show that 
jaygeri/ of satisfactory quality can be obtained by the method 
suggested, jiamely, liming followed by alum. 

The ordinary ytygery maker on the West Coast is too 
poor to wol(!ome any method involving expenditure, and this 
asj)ect of the problem has constantly to be borne in mind in 
experiments of this kind. 'Phe improvements suggested above 
satisfy this condition, demanding only a little care. cleanlinCvSS 
and labour which are compensated for by the better product 
obtained. 

( 'ertaiji precautions are necessary in the use of alum for deliming 
the juice. In the first place, the juice should still be alkaline 
after the addition (tf the alum. Under such conditions the resultant 
])recij)itate se])arates rapidly aiul completely, whereas if excess of 
alum be added the separation may be difficult. With a little care 
and e.x])eriencc this can be avoided. Alum is added little by 
little to the limed juice, which if .sufficient lime has been used 
should have a milky appearance, until the precipitate begins to 
se])arate from the juice leaving the latter clear. The quantity 
to be added is readily recognized after two or three days’ 
ex])erience. Kurtlier experiments on this point are, however, in 
])rogiess as it is desirable that the pnx^ess should be standardized 
and as little as po.ssible left to the judgment of the jaggery 
maker. 

'Phe simplest method of removing the precipitate is by 
decantation of the clear liquid, this being less laborious than 
filtration. A slight loss of material results, but in our experience 
this is more than counterbalanced by the enhanced value of the 
jaggery obtained. 

The use of alum in the preparation of jaggery has no adverse 
effect on the sugars pre.sent as may be seen by reference to Table TV 
in which analyses of various samples are quoted. 
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Table TV. 


Comparatk)e amilysefi of coconut jaygcric.'^. 




PKItOENTAtlE Of S 0(3 Alt 


Nature of jaggiTV 






1 Sueros(‘ 

i 

i 

Clueose 

1 

Country jagirery, alum . . . . . . 

i 7S'2N 

:!tl 

J;J_ 

l)itto 

72 32 

2 3 

3 

Ditto 

7!»'oS 

2 1 

4. 

Ditto 

7r>-3r) 

40 

5. 

Ka.sarago(l farm jaggt rv, no iilum 

82- S 

i 11 

($. 

Ditto 

7o-2 

0-8 

7. 

Ditt<» 

82-2 

1 i-s 

j 

S. 

Ka^arapnl farm ja;igt rv, alum prvicc'''' 

s:{’7?i 1 

1-4 

9. 

I )itto 


12 

10. 

Ditto , . . . I 

SIMT, 

2r) 

11. 

Ditto 

S.VI2 



The trouble involved is. therefore, repuid by the ('xcellent 
appearance of the resulting /Vn/z/cr/y which is hardninl white and by 
its superior kee])ing qualities. 

One other j)oint ])erhaps <ies<‘rves mention and that is as to 
how far trace-s of alumina h‘ft in t-he juf/ycru might la* harmful t.o 
the consumer. If the process be carried out in the manner suggested, 
the alumina used is conq)letely j)recipitated out and tlien^ is no 
risk of any appreciable quantity being retained. Sanqiles of 
jaggery prepared in this way without any s])ecial j)recaution have 
been found to contain up to 0•01(^ per cent, of alumina, a quantity 
w'hich could not possibly cause the slightest injury to the 
system. Alum is extensively used already in the ])urification of 
water and edible oils, and there is no reason to supjrose that its 
use in the manufacture of jogger y would lead to any harmful 
results, 

Tlie masses on the West (!oast, as in other parts of Southern 
India, prefer jaggery to sugar. In (Joind)atore the present price 
of cane jaggery is slightly higher than that of sugar. It is clear, 
therefore, that the manufacture of coconut jaggery deserves serious 
study, since the work we have carried out indicates that a jaggery 
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can be obtained from coconut juice fully equal to that prepared 
from cane. 

Economics op the industry. 

The problem is complicated by the fact, to which attention 
has previously been drawn in this paper, tliat the yield of juice 
obtained by tap}>ing the coconut palm is extremely variable. It 
is (-onsequently difficult to obtain reliable data on which to work 
out the economics of the industry. The use of the tree iox jaggery 
manufacture means, of course, a smaller supply of nuts and a loss of 
revenue under that head. It is, therefore, of considerable importance 
to ascertain what is the exact revenue which may be obtained by 
the use of the trees for jaggery manufacture. During the past 
year, a large nuinl)er of trees at the Experimental Coconut Station 
at Ka.saragod have l)een set aside, by the courtesy of Mr. H. 0. 
Samjjson. who was in charge of the station when tliis work was 
initiat('(l. for tin; study of this aspect of the question. A very 
large number of observations have been made as to the yield of 
juice which may be obtained under different conditions. It is 
ho])ed .shortly to ])ul)lish these results and to give a general review 
of the economics of the industry as possil)le on the West Coast. 
All that can be said at the moment is that when wages for 
taj)ping are excluded, that is to say when the man making the 
jaggery does his own tapping in his spare time— and this is the 
usual practice in Malabar ihen jaggery manufacture yields a larger 
profit than the production and sale of nuts. 

Appendix. 

Ex]jerimeni / (norimil lint lag). The juice after filtration 
through sand was bright and sweet smelling. I'he reaction to 
litmus was distinctly alkaline both when cold and while boiling. 
Solidification and crystallisation were extremely rapid and the 
jaggery could l)e removed from the mouhls in five or ten minutes. 
Colour good. Composition, sucrose S2'8 per cent., glucose ITO 
per cent. Examined five days after manufacture, the jaggery was 
found to be nearly liquefied. 
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Experiment JI {umler-limin^). 'File juicx* showed signs of 
fermentation and when filtered was still liuzy in appearaiue. 
Reaetion when cold, neutral or faintly acid, during l)uiling neutral 
or finally alkaline. Towards the end of boiling S(tinewhut sticky 
and ropy and diisinclined to crystallize. Colour gootl, hut the 
jaggery was soft and solidified slowly. Keeping (piality had, was 
completely liquefied after four days. Analysis, .sucrose 7()'S per cent. , 
glucose 8 9 per cent. 

Experiment III {over-liming). Juice heavily limed and filtered 
milky containing suspended lime. Keaction strongly alkaline. 
When heated the colour rapidly darkened, indicating <lestruction of 
sugar and caramelization. ('r\>tallizHtioii .slow and the re.sultiiig 
jaggery was soft and of inferioi tpiality. Coloui liad. Uqiielied 
after three days’ storage. .Vnalysis, sucio.sc 75’2 ]»er cent.. gluKiSf 
0'80 per cent. 

Experment IV (normal liming), .luicc tlcar and !>riglit with 
alkaline reaction. Boiling was carried (uit with great care tu 
prevent overheating. Cry.stallization good and rc.'^ulting jaggery 
was hard and had an c.xccllent ap/iearant c. Tlie ke.*ping (pialil'' 
was in no way improved, however, as liijueiai tiun commenccil on 
the third day. Analysis, .sucro.se M’t a per cent., gluco.sc I ’8 per 
cent. 

Experiment V (no lime). Xo lime was added to the collection 
pots, fermentation being prevented by the insc^ of a small quantity of 
10 per cent, formalin. After collection the juice was neutralized 
by the addition of a little 1 ]>er < ent. jiota.sh and then boiled in the 
usual way. The resulting jaggery was of excellent quality, being 
hard aiul possessing a good colour. Kept well foi’ ten tlays. 
Analysis, sucrose 87'04 per cent., glucose J ’SS per cent. 

Experiment VI (formalin followed by lime). Experiment in 
the early stages similar to Experiment \'. 'I’owards the end of 
boiling a small quantity of powdered lime was dusted in, this 
being sometimes done in the case of cane jaggery. Cry.stallization 
good and a hard jaggery was obtained. 'J'he colour was distinctly 
inferior to that obtained in Jilxperiment V. Kept well f<n- nine 
days. Analysis, sucrose 82-60 per cent., glucose 1 -58 per cent. 
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Ex'!** t I // (lone mid alum). The limed juice was treated 
with H ftuill '’'"Hiitity oi iiliniri. The resulting precipitate rapidly 
settled 'tH( tt. clear juice was decanted off and boiled down in 
the usu.ii (V\ tallization rapid, colour almost white and 

the was h.i,d and kept well, being still intact after ten 

days storage, \nalvsis. sucrose 81 ‘56 per cent., glucose 4'22 
per cent. 

Kxperinx tit MU 'Him and alum). Juice collected in the 
evening was not l ulled immediately but kept until the following 
morning. Being lieavdy limed it remained perfectly sweet and free 
from Icriuentation though the colour became somewhat darker. 
Su(di a juice if boiled directly would have given an exceedingly dark 
jfiffffcri/ owing io the excess of lime. The juice was delimed with 
alum as in K.vp' riinent Vll. and concentrated as usual. The 
resulting toggery was entirely satisfactory, hard, white and kept well. 
Analysis, sucrose K3'79 per cent., glucose r4 per cent. 

Ex}M’rimeuf IX. Juice was collected during the night without 
liming the pots, the latter containing al)out 2 grm. of ashes. When 
(‘.\amip'*d in Ihe morning fermentation had began and the reaction 
was acid. The juice was made .slightly alkaline with lime and the 
excess ot lime ,emoved by alum. 'I'he resulting jaggerg was a hard 
milk-wiiite product. Ordinarily if fermented juice is boiled down, 
the jagifery obtained is soft and not easiiy crystallizable. Analysis, 
sucro.se 78 28 per cejit., glucose 5’(i per cent. 

Exiieriment X. The juu e was over-limed and then delimed as 
described above with alum. The resulting precipitate, however, 
was not removed, being boiled down with the juice. The jaggerg 
obtained has a gt>od colour but was extren\ely hygroscopic and 
began to liquefy in a lew hours. Similar experiments have 
coutinne<l this result, indicating the necessity of removing the 
precipitated lime. 

Expcrinienl XI. fluice collected in the evening was not boiled 
directly but stored till morning when it was mixed with the morning 
juiye. Though not heavily limed, fennentation had not begun and 
the jui(;e was quite sweet. Delimed w'lth alum. Jaggery hard, 
white and kept well. 
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From Experiments VIII and IX it will be seen that it is possible 
by the use of alum in the later stages to add such amounts of lime 
to the collection pots that the juice can be kept until a convenient 
time before boiling without fear of fermentation commencing and 
without harm to the jaggery subsequently produced. 



STUDIES IN METHODS TO PREVENT NITROGEN 
LOSSES PROM DUNG AND URINE 
DURING STORAGE.* 

BT 

N. V. JOSHl, M.Sc., B.A., L.Ao., 

First Assistant to thr Imperial Af/riciilturul Bacteriologist. 

As tlie chief coiistitueiit.s of farmyard manure, the duug 
and urine of cattle are the principal sources of manure to the 
agriculturists all over the world ; and they are practically the only 
source of manure to the small cultivator in India : and hence it is 
of great importance to store them in su(*.h a way as to pr<;serve the 
maximum amount of fertilizing value available in them. Owing to 
fermentation and drainage. h(>wever. very serious losses, especially 
of nitrogen, oc<air during their storage. The losses due to drainage 
can ])ossil)ly be avoided by suitably constructed pits or tanks, ^ but 
the losses occurring during fermentation require in the first place a 
study of tlie optimum conditions that must be maintained in 
order to prevent any losses that might occur during storage. 

In ])revious work- on the decomposition of cowdung and urine 
in the soil the present writer made some preliminary observations on 
the losses of nitrogen from dung and urine. It was found that 
there was practically no loss of nitrogen from urine when stored 
under anaerobic conditions, while under aerobic conditions an 
enormous loss of nitrogen occurred. Losses in the nitrogen 
contained in cowdung stored under aerobic conditions were not 
properly worked out at the time, but under anaerobic conditions 
there was only a slight loss of nitrogen when the cowdung was 

read at (ho Ninth Indian Sduuco Congit*s«, Madias, 1922. 

' Jour. Bd. o/Afjri., XXVI, pp. 431-430. 

•Joshi, N. V. Jour. Agrt. India, XV, July 1020. 
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separately stored in that way. 81 k‘«>p niaimn* wliicdi was a tnixture 
of dung and urine, however, lost a good deal of nitrogen. 

Further experiments on storage of dung and urine under 
different conditions have since heen carried out by the writer and 
these form the subject matter of the present ])aper. 

It may be pointed out in the beginning that agriculturists in 
certain parts of India practically throw away all the urine as they 
have not yet realized its value as juanure. On account of this fact 
and also oji account of the wide variations in the ])roportions t»f 
dung and urine that go to make u]> the farmyard manure in different 
parts of the country, it was (a)nsidered necessai v to study the lo.sses 
of nitrogen from dung and urine stored .sejtarately instead of in 
mixtures. It was also held that tliis procediii'c would enable us to 
find out wliich of these sul».stances by itself is r(^s])onsible for the 
serious losses that occur in the making of farmyard manure. 
Although a study of the los.ses of nitrt)gen from mixtures of cattle 
dung and urine in different pro])ortioJis was jiot luidertaken, deter- 
minations of lo.sses in nitrogen frojii dung and urine mixed 
in one definite proportion were, iiowever. mad(i in the course 
of the present investigation, in connection with the materials u.sed 
as absorbents for urine. 


Kxi'erimkntal. 

SUmufc of dunfi- 

Fresh dung was collected and after thoroughly ridxing the 
same a portion was taken for determination of nitrogen in the fresh 
state and the remainder filled in gla.ss jars. From two to three kilos 
of the tnaterial was required to fill the jars, (flass jars wer(! used in 
these experiments in order to avoid all losses tlirough drainage. 
1’lie jars that were to be kept under anaerol)ic. conditions were filled 
practically up to the to{> and covered with ground glasses and 
made air-tight by vaseline and rubber lute. Those that were to be 
kept under aerobic conditions were similarly filled u]) but were kept 
covered with a thin piece of cloth only. Occasionally the dung 
in the aerobic jars was stiried with a glass nxl .so as to prevent 
packing. The amounts of nitrogen, moisture, and loss in weight of 
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each jar were determined at intervals from one aerobic and one 
anaerobic jar each time. Sometimes determinations were made 
from two jars. l)uplic;ate or triplic^ate determinations of nitrogen 
were always made in each ca.se. The following table gives the 
average of the percentage los.se8 calculated on the original amount 
of nitrogen contained in the dung. 

Table 1. 

Pei cent, losses and (fains in nitroffen ealculated on the total 
amount oj nitro</en contained in the diintj durimf storaije. 
-j-gain in nitrogen. 

- loss in nitrogen. 

1920 - 21 . 


( 'oiulithnjs (if sf ot'agr 

1 

1 ; 
MiOlllh 

2 

iiiontiis 

months | months 

1 months 

.Vrroliic 


- 1)*(» 

- ()’2 

— l (}-2 

Aiittprobif 

i 

' ! - *1 ' / 

-- :uu - 

i - 7(1 


1921 - 22 . 


(’omiifion^ of RtoiM;Zf 

(i 

S weeks 



DU 

Anaurolnc 

r 7U 

• 1 


From the.se results it is clear that cowdung when stored by 
itself is subject to only slight losses of nitrogen due to fermentation 
during storage whether under aerobii- or anaerobic conditions. 
Under anaerobic conditions, at certain periods, again in nitrogen is 
also noticeable, ft is very likely that larger gains in nitrogen could 
be secured by suitably varying the condition.s of storage, but in order 
to find out what these exact conditions are, a detailed investigation is 
necessary. 

Storage of urine. 

We may now turn our attention to the investigation on the 
storage of urine. For this purpose fresh urine was collected and after 
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thoroughly mixing tlie wliole by shaking, samples were taken out for 
determining nitrogen. The remaining material was filled in 
wide-mouthed glass bottles of 500 c.c. capacity, right up to one 
inch below the top. 

Two of these bottles were kept o])en and two more weie ke))t 
stoppered to prevent any access of air. These two sets re]iresent the 
aerobic and anaerobic coiulitions of storage. As several preliminary 
experiments had already shown that large amounts of nitrogen are 
lost under ’aerobic conditions, and that, practically no loss of nitrogen 
from urine occurs under anaerobic conditions, it was proposed 
to introduce a variation in th»‘ metlu)d of obtaining anaer{)l)ic 
conditions in the e.\})eriment. Now covering the surface of a li(]uid 
medium with some oil is often used to ])ioduce anaerobic coiulifions 
in bacteriological technique. It was. tiierefore. ]>ro))osed to fry and 
compare this method of securing anaerobic cfuiditions along with tlie 
use of gla.ss stop})er. In two l)ottle.“. therefoK*. tin* suiface of urine 
was covered with a kerosene oil layer alxuif one-eighth to 
one-fourth of an inch thick and in two others coconut oil was used 
for the same purpose. .Mustai'd oil also was tried on oiu' occasion. 
Nitrogen was determined from each bottle in duplicate at intervals. 
The following table gives tlie average of the losses in piucentage 
of the original nitrogen contained in the urine. 

TAm.K II. 

Per cent. Imfies in nifroffcn. cdkuiUUed on the total umonnt oj 
uitroiicn contained in the nrinc duritoj utornf/e. 

1920-21. 


t’oiiditiuiiN (jf .storage 

1 

niiuitii 

•» 

O.Ollt 

:» 

moot h'^ 

7 

moiit iix 

Aerobic (open bottU;) . , 

42 2 


0 (1 

‘Ml 

mr-5 

.\nacrobic (gUs.s .^topin r) 

.. 1 .-r. 

2-0 

j a 

I'O 

7(1 

Anaerobic (surface covered 
kerosene oil) 

with : ! 

.. i :i’U 

IS 

I fid 


1(!0* 

Anaerobic («ijrfitcc covered 
(tocoiiut oil) 

w it b ! 

,.j 2-1 

! 1 

2:i 

11-8* 


23 a* 


♦ Oil layer hiui become much thinner during .sampling and could not properly cover 
the surface of the urine and aome cvai>oration of muibturo took place. 
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1921 - 22 . 


Coiulitiorm <»f storape 

0 weeks ! 

S week' 

AiToHn (ojx'fi iiottlD) 


52-7 

Anarrobic (pIosimI with glass .stopjX'rs) 

o;} 

1 

:b4 

rijvcrod ^itli m layor of kf*r(»spno oil) 

(1-4 

4 2 

Ai)am»bi(’ (.surfaro covered will) a lav(*r<»f mustard oil; 

Ml 

1 :» 


It will 1)0 seen from this table that under anaerobic conditions. 
l.c., where the glass stopper or layers of oil were used to cover the 
surface of the urine, the losses of nitrogen from urine are practically 
nil for a huig time. It may be added here that under these conditions 
the surface of the liquid being covered there is very little loss of 
moisture from surface evaporation with which process the losses in 
nitrogen are assumed to be correlated by some investigators. 

In any case covering the surface of the urine is a simple device by 
which cattle urine, when it is not required for immediate use, can 
conveniently be stored in some suitably constructed ])its. especially 
as this arrangement would secure the full benefit of all the nitrogen 
(amtained in the liquid manure. This method of conserving the 
nitrogen in urine has the merit of .sijfiplicity and is expected to prove 
economical in practice and deserves trial on a larger scale by the 
agriculturists. 

Since much of the loss of nitrogen in the case of tirine stored 
under aerobic conditions is attributed to volatilisation of ammonia 
resulting from the decom])osition of tuea and other nitrogenous 
compounds contained in the urine, several substances like sulphuric 
.icid, super})hos])hate and sodium bisulphate, which neutralize the 
ammonia, are often recommended for conserving the nitrogen. 
The use of formalin which forms a non-volatile compound with the 
liquid manure has also been suggested for avoiding losses of nitrogen 
from urine. Among other substances gy}( 8 um, calcium chloride, 
kainit and other potassium salts are said to be useful in conserving 
the nitrogen of urine by preventing decomposition of urea. Most 
of these materials were tried on a small scale but many have proved 
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inefficient in the proportions so far tried. Formalin, sulphuric acid, 
and super}>hosphate, however, liave given encouraging re.sult.s Imt 
the cost of these materials in the pro])ortions used in our experiment 
is expected to prove prohil)itive and hence further details of thesi* 
e,xperiments are not given here. 

Among other methods of conserving urine and licpiid manure 
the u,se of ahsorbents like peat, litter, .soil, etc., is often suggested. 
It was proposed to try some of these in the case f)f urine ; soil and 
finely cho])|)ed straw were selected foi' the pur|)ose. \ measured 
amoimtof urine was ahsorhed by each of the.se substanc<‘s .separately. 
The.se mixtures weie then kept in open jars covered with thin clolii. 
The lo.sses of nitrogen occurring under these conditions are givei\ 
in the following tal)le. 

Tahlk 111. 

Per rent, /o.s.v in nitroffrn of the total nitrof/rn in mine dmnu) 
.storof/e hif (ilm>rhent,s. 

l!>2l-22. 


ii.s(‘(l \ ; S \vtM‘ks 

Soil . . . . , 7o'!l 1 SU S 

('liopiK'd .^traw fl^'l * VtVr'2 

i 

Both the.se methods ol absorbing urine lead to great losses and 
perhaps are not worth the trouble involved. It. may be noted, 
however, that urine added to the .soil in proper proportions {.3 : 100) 
does not lead to much loss of nitrogen as is evident from .several 
nitrification experiments carried out in this laborat{)ry some of wliich 
have been previously reported.* 

Fresh cattle «lung was next tried as an ab, sorbent. Frc.sh 
dung and urine were mixed in the proportion of 10: 1 and the 
mixture was stored in jars, about two kilos in each jar, both under 
aerobic and anaerobic conditiojis. The losses of nitrogen that 
occurred under the.se conditions are given in the accompanying 
table. 


* JoHlii, N. W Jour, .\tjri. Jndia.JiX, duly 1920 . 
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Table IV. 

Per cent, loss in nifrof/en of the fofitl nitrofien in m ixtures of dnng and 

vrine. 

J 921 -22. 


( f»f stora.^o 


1 

fi \\(‘(*ks 

S Weeks 

.Auroldu 


2 ur> 

:uir» 


i 

j A‘U 

71) 


Altliongli the loss of nitrogen in the ense of cattle dung as an 
al)sorl»ent of urine is snnill as compareil to the other absorbents 
lihe soil and straw, the chief thing to be noticed from the above 
results is the fact that greater losses of nitrogen liave occurred in 
the case of the mixture of dung and urine than from either of these 
alone, under both conditions of storage, aerobic as well as anaerobic. 
It will also be found after further calculation that the total amount 
of nitrogen that would have been lost from the same quantities of 
materials had they been stored separately is much smaller than the 
amount actually lost from the mixture of the materials. Thus in six 
weeks had the same cpiantities of dung and urine, as were used in 
the mixture, been stored .separately under aerobic conditions, they 
would have together lost only I2'8 percent, of their total nitrogen : 
Imt in the mixture they have lost 29-5 per cent. Again in eight 
weeks the ])ercentage that would have been lost if separate storage 
had been practised would be 19'() but the actual loss in the mixture 
is 30’5 per cent, of the total nitrogen. Somewhat similar results, 
though on a smaller scale, are met with if the figures for anaerobic 
conditions are taken into consideration. 

This greater loss of nitrogen is })robably due to the action of 
cellulose-decomposing organisms which bring about the destruction 
of easily available nitrogenous compounds like urea, it is not, 
however, necessary for us at present to find out exactly how the loss 
takes place. It is sudicient for our purpose to know that greater 
losses of nitrogen oca ur if cattle dung and urine are mixed and 
stored together. It is advisable, therefore, to store these materials 
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in separate pits if a saving of the nitrogen contained in them is 
desired. 


Summary. 

The results of the investigation may now be summed up as 
follows ; — 

1. The losses of nitrogen from cattle dung when stored 

separately are small under ])otli aerobic or anaerobic 
.conditions of storage. 

2. In the case of urine great amounts of nitrogen are lost 

under aerol)i<‘ conditions, wliile under anaerol)ic 
(‘onditions the losses are negligible. 

3. (Vn’eiing the surface of tlie urine with a layer of some 

kind of oil .sucli as kerosene, mustard or co(*onu1 
brings about the necessary anaerobic conditions and 
this ?nethod has proved efTective in preventing losses 
of nitrogen from the urine. 

4. Among several substances tried to preveni losses of 

nitrogen from urine occurring under aerobic conditions 
of storage. sul))huri(* acid. su])eT7)hosp}n‘ite and 
formalin have proved effective' but their cost is 
expected to be ]m)hibitive in ]>iactice. 

5. Very great losses of nitrogen have ])een observed wlien 

straw and soil were used as absorbents foi urine. 
These absorl)ent8 would therefore not prove of value 
in conserving the nitrogen of the urine. 

0, Since greater losses of nitrogen occur in the mixture of 
cattle dung and urine, it is advisable to store cattle 
dung and urine in separate pits instead of following 
the prevalent practic e of mixing them in storage. 



EXPERl MENTS WITH A LIHHT MOTOR TRACTOR 
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AND 
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The Khori and adjoining districts in the United Provinces 
present one agricultural feature rarely found in other parts of the 
province in the existence of considerable areas of culturahlc waste 
land of excellent quality in excess of the cultivating capacity of the 
existiiig village po})ulation by ordinary methods. Such land is 
fertih* when once brought into cultivation and presents few 
dilHcxiltics to modern implements ; but its reclamation by the 
local method of shallow hand digging is extremely laborious and 
expensive. Sii:ce population shows no sign of rapid increase, no 
considerable expansion of cultivation can be expected except by the 
introdtu tion of moi'e modern methods. Nor is the problem limited 
to the area returned as " culturable waste.” since it is the custom 
to abandon rice fields after a certain number of years, particularly 
near the larger river (tlie tptnjar areas), and to allow' them to 
tumble down to grass for an indefinite period nece.saitating, at 
present, hand digging prior to cropping. The Reasons for this 
state of affairs are not altogether clear, but many of the villages 
are none too healthy during the monsoon and considerable areas 
of land are devoted to rough grazing. The .system of lengthy fallows 
where land is ]jlentifi'l is readily understandable, but the common 
occurrence in the glass land of leguminous wild plants, some of 

( 375 ) 3 
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considerable feeding value, possibly indicates a further reason for 
tbe practice. Nevertheless, as at ])resent conduc ted, the system is 
wasteful of land and of effort, and it is abundantly clear that, with tbe 
assistance of modern imj)lements at certain stages, the cultivator 
could control a larger holding and get a better return for liis labour. 
Agricultural capital in tliese districts is scarce, and as the owners 
of the large estates would benefit by devebcjuuent it is clearly their 
function to kad the way. 

{’attle, though numerous, are .small, labcjur for ploughing is 
scarce and much erf the land to be reclaimed is excellent for tractor 
ploughing, being much like Engli.sli “ lea “ land. Tlic'sc* rc'a.sons 
led to the deci.sion to purcha.se an Austin tractor and suitable 
implemenis. The plough u.schI was a Uan.somes (H S L 1) L) 
two-furrow .self-lift plough, which was sub.secjucmtlv rejdaced by 
a three-furrow (convertible two-furrow) (jhaigh of the .same t\'])e. 
with English genoTal ]niri)ose bodices. 

The tir.st experiments were carried cait with the assistanceof 
Captain Leo (of the Austin t'ompaiu ) at a spansely pojrulated 
village Rehawa with an adult jnale ]) 0 ])nlation of some 50 souls 
possc.ssing .some 500 acres of cultivable gra.ss land in fairly 
compact blocks. The demonstration was carried out on a block 
of about 350 acres of grass land lying along the north bardv of 
the U1 River, including dense patches of (/andaf {AndrojHupti 
sp.), kam (Saccharum sponfaneum), palawa (Snecharum cilinre) 
and other deep-rooted and obstinate reeds and graH.Hes. 'I’he 
soil appears to be excellent light alluvium and, in the o])inion 
of local cultivators, is capable of producing fine crops of rice, 
sugarcane, barley and wheat, Buftln? der>.sity of the kaits and 
gmidar and the scarcity of labour make hand digging impossible. 
At the beginning of the operations the soil v as moist and soft and 
the plough took up its work most effitdently, going through the 
tough reeds, which in places stood about 3 feet high, as if they did 
not exist and making a furrow from 6 to 7 inches deep and about 
10 inches * wide. The soil was turned completely over and all reeds 

* This could lm\u Ix'en increiiMtd to inclics but tbe work would not hi^vc been »o 
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jukI weeds thoroughly hurled witli their roots exposed. In soil of 
this nature and in this moist eondition nothing apparently can stop 
the tractor, which went readily through even formidable clumps of 
jHttmm with scarcely any hesitatioji. Under these conditions the 
tractor will take three* ten-inch furrows with ease to the depth 
retjuired. 

Th(i plough was next tried on a yrlot of very hard yellowish 
clay (piite impervious to the ordinary country jdough, and made a 
furrow from 4 to 5 inches deep. The land was covered with hins 
and the object of the trial was merely to test the power and efficiency 
of the machine, nhich it satisfactorily demonstrated. After the 
initial ex])eriments, woik was continued at Ifehawa by a soldier 
driver from the Lucknow 'I'echnical School who had been trained by 
the .Agricultural 1 )e])artment. 'I’lie idea was fo prepare for 
cultivation as much of the land as possible before the first monsoon 
sliowers. For this })urpose one ploughing proved insufficient as the 
ordinary c<*untry plough cannot easily break up the turned over soil 
after it has thoroughly dried and hardened, and to do this cailier 
would b(‘ fatal as it is essential that the uprooted reeds should be 
com])letely scorched by the sun to prevent revival. It is necessary, 
therefore, to time the first ploughing so as to allow sufficient 
o])portunity for the second or cross-ploughing to be completed before 
the break of the rains. 

('ioss-])loughing with the same implement as was used to 
break the land is an e.xpensive operation, so a tandem disc harrow 
was tried but ])rovod ineffective, as it failed to reach the bottom 
of the furrows eveji with e.xtra weights applied. It is necessary 
to do this, as otherwise a great portion of the weeds nhich have 
been turned over survive and will recrudesce. 

After a certain amount of drying the soil was in good condition 
for (U’oss-cultivation. and probably a heavy tractor grubber woidd 
prove effective in removing grass roots and leaving the land in 
lit condition for the desi plough but as no suitable grubber was 
obtainable in time cross-ploughing was resorted to. This operation 
Was somewhat easier than the first ploughing, and correspondingly 
<‘heaper as more work was done for the same power expended, and 
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it is certainly very efficient. The so^ls are thoroughly turned and 
broken up and the surviving weeds again exposed to the action of 
the sun. And it may well be that this is the very best method when 
operating on land covered with lanft and rjmdm. Tf cross-ploughing 
is timed to be completed at least 1 5 days before the rains break, 
practically all the more noxious reeds are exterminated and the 
land can be kept clear of them with very little labour. 

The, land ploughed was offered to tenants on rent or profit- 
sharing terms. The majority cho.se the latter by which the e.state 
takes one-third of the produ(;e as its share of once-ploughed land 
or one-half the produce of r‘ro.ss-p!onghed land, the tenant doing all 
operations after reclamatioji and providing seed and taking the 
rest of the produce. In most fields rice was sown at the beginning 
of the monsoon. 

The plots reclaimed were inspected by one of us in August. 
Those ploughed once only were more or less completely overrun with 
weeds though this in a great mea.sure was due to no attempt having 
been made to weed them at all. 'fhe cross- ploughed plots on the 
other hand showed very little hiufi and (fnndnr even in fields which 
had not been weeded and were remarkably clean where some 
attention had lieeii given to that operation. Apjiarently one good 
weeding is sufficient to keej) a cross-ploughed field clean. Rice 
had been sown in both once-ploughed and cro.ss-ploughed plots. Tn 
the former the crop was backward in weeded fields and practically 
swamped* where no weeding had been done. The unweeded cross- 
ploughed plots showed more forward crops and the weeded fields 
were quite up to the normal of fields which have been long under 
cultivation. 

The whole area broken with the tractor was oroS acres out of 
which 19*79 acres was cro,s.s-ploughed. The acreage is undoubtedly 
small, the reAsons being that first the plough broke down and some 
time was lost in rcyjlacing the broken part and then the tractor 
itself broke down at the bu.sie.st season. 1'he daily amount of work 
done too was below expectation, due partly to the inexperience of 


A^nonifH) HoodH ouruiwl tluH yvar. 
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Ihe driver. Some energy was wasted in the beginning by working 
on sc^attered plots and plots which afforded comparatively short runs 
for the tractor. Long narrow fields provide the best conditions for 
work - the longer the better. Nevertheless so far as it goes, the 
experiment promises to be a .success and to yield a sati.sfactory 
return on the outlay. The con-suniption of kerosene ajnounted 
to 159| tins costing Hs. 747-10-6. petrol (for starting) 8^ tins (about 
Its. 34) and lubricating oil. grease, etc., co.sting Rs. 202 were used. 
The pay of the driver and cleaner for the whole period of the 
ex]>eriment (including tin* time the tractor was not working on 
account of the damaged plough) amounted to Rs. 430. a very high 
ligurc for the area ploughed even after allowing for moving about and 
exy)erinients on small jjlots. The estimated value of the estate’s 
share of the produce, is Rs. 1,676. and thus there .should be a profit 
of Hs. 263 this year. The whole of the rent in future years will be 
clear ])rofit us, but for this expenditure, there was little hope of the 
land being taken under cultivation. 

The aggregate figures are disappointing, the work done per 
day is much below the capacity of the tractor (as we ascertained 
by personal trial again in February), and the cost of petrol, kerosene 
and lubricating oil per acre at least 50 per cent, too high. 

The following analy.sis of the daily records is of interest : — 


^^■uli.sT DAYS ; Aver AGE day’.s 



worked 

Acres 

1 

llourw 

Ai.TCS 

! Hours 

Acres 

Hours 
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8 
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21 
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7 
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7 
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20 
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0 
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<> 
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7 
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19 
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1 
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7 
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7 
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7 
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Kerosene consumption kept practically constant at 7 gallons 
per day. averaging 1 ‘04 gallons per hour. From this it is obvious 
that the tractor Avas not developing much over half power. We 
twice satisfied ourselves by ])ersonal trial that it could have been 
driven considerably faster and that under most conditions a three- 
furrow plough should have been used. 

Nevertheless, despite unfavourable circumstances the rent 
recovered in the first year has more than covered the working 
expenses of reclamation. 

Delays due to fir.st implement and then tractor lueakages have 
been referred to above. I'liese were all due to lack of skill on the 
part of the driver but must be expected. Too much stress cannot be 
laid on the absolute necessity of a good .s])are ]iart service if any 
agricultund tractor is to succeed in India. 




Cerrain Tree roots 
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TxTU()J)rCT10N. 

OwiNc to their underground nature and comparative 
inaccessihility ivsulting tlierefroni, roots of plants have received 
less attention than the ahove-ground portions. A considerable 
amount of work liails from Ameriita^ where attention appears to 
have licen devoted to this subject from as early as the close of last 
century. In India, Dr. ('. A. Barber, C.I.E., the then Government 
Botanist at Coimbatore, started a series of such studies in 
1010-11. Th(‘ results weie, however, never published but got 
assimilated into the teaching at the Coimbatore Agricultural 
College. In recent years, this suliject has been receiving 
consideralile attention from the Howards at Pusa.^ 

NkKD for a SYSTEMATIC! STUDY OF ROOTS. 

The comjiarative greater uniformity obtaining in soil, as 
contrasted with atmosjdieric conditions, imposes a greater 

* Paper riNiti at Ninth Indian Scieiico Cnngrcs.s^ Madras, 1922. 

' An iip t()*tlat(‘ hibliography i.s to be found at tJie end of Publication N(t. 292 from the 
(*arn(‘gie Institution of Washington. 

* .byr/. Jour, inJiUf special Indian Science Congress Nos. 1917, 1918 and 1919. 
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uniformity in modes of growth and structure of sub-soil as 
compared with sub-aerial organs of plants. But even so the 
adaptations are well worth a careful study. Man brings his 
influence to bear on the plants he cultivates or the tiees he 
grows chiefly through the soil and hence through the roots. A 
systematic study of the latter is, therefore, bound to be of 
profit. Besides its obvious utility in questions relating to crop 
rotation, a study of the root systems of cultivated crops promises 
to yield valuable indications on such useful characters as tillering 
and drought resistance. 


Certain tree roots. 

As the result apparently of long ob.s(«rviition, the man in the 
field has come to entertain certain ideas regarding the efiect of 
particular trees on the adjoining crops. An examination of the 
root systems would appear to justify the explanation of some of 
these effects, largely on the ba.sis of competition between the tree 
roots and those of the crop. 

The tamarind {Tamarindus indico). for in.stance. has an ill 
repute for its smothering effect on a croj) of choUnn {Sorf/lium) or 
cotton growing near it. The roots of this tree - even tho.se arising 
from the lower portions of the tap root: — sIkjw a marked tendency 
to come to the surface. The resulting competition for plant food 
and soil moisture to the disadvantage of the young choUtm crop is 
obvious (Plate XVII, fig. 1).* The writers have frequently been 
able to overcome this by opening a deep trench nex. to tlie tree a 
good time before the sowing <;f the crop. The neem [Melia 
AzadiracJita), on the other hand, which is known to be much more 
friendly to the crops in the vicinity, possesses a deeper root system, 
thus eliminating the serious competition during at least the earlier 
stages of the growth of the crop. Healthy crops of ohoUtm or 
ragi {Eleusine coracana) right up to the trunks of neem trees 
are often to be found. 


•rigure* 1 and 2 of XVJl iH-'tonj to the »tudie» ii.ade l)y Or. A. Barber in 1910-11 
and referred to in the introduction. 
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The bamboo* (Bambma arundinacea), which has a very bad 
record in this respect, shows a close felt of roots very near the 
surface, thus effectively choking all other vegetation in the 
immediate vicinity. It is interesting to contrast with it tlie root 
system of the Portia {Thespesia populneu) tree which is known to 
be more tolerant. Plate XVII, fig. 3 shows a cross section of soil 
equidistant from a bamboo clump and a Portia tree. It is obvious 
that the deeper and sparser nature of the roots of the latter would 
offer a less serious competition than the close felt of surface roots 
of the l)aml)oo.* 

Tree enthusiasts, especially when recommending particular 
species for planting in a garden or an agricultural farm, would be 
well advised to bear in mind the toot system of the species. The 
rain tree {Pilhecvhbimn Saman), for instance, which has a certain 
amount of pojtularity on account of its quick gro\\th, possesses an 
extensive surface root system adversely affecting crops in immediate 
vicinity. I’late XVll. fig. 4 shows the obvious competition between 
the atlvanced roots of this tree and those of a young chdam crop in 
the neighbourhood which called attention by an appearance of 
drfmght effect in spite of the normal irrigations given. So extensive 
is the root system of this tiee, that Tecently a paiticularly robust 
s])e(!imen from an avenue of these was found on examination to 
derive the oulk of its nourishment from a well kept garden situate 
on the other side of the road an ay from the tree. 

Study of sugarcane roots. 

Sugarcane varieties, especially those grown in India, cover a 
very wide range in respect of morphological and physiological 
characters and conditions of growth. They include the thin, 
primitive, hardy, reeil-Iike canes of the Punjab and Western United 
Provinces, the medium canes of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the thick, 
rich, juicy tropical cane.s of Sladras and Bombay, varieties maturing 
at varying periods from eight to fourteen months, forms growing 


♦ Dr. J. N. Sen J»aH noticed a. conecnl ration of injurious near the roots of the 

tamarind and the bamboo {Agri, Jour, India, XII, July 1017). 
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practically under marshy conditions and others extremely susceptible 
to water stagnation. The present studies are an attem])t at 
discovering adaptations in modes of growth or structure ( f the 
roots in response to these varying conditions. 

{(i) Effect of cnrironment on root dcrdopment in sntjarcnnr.f. 

In a comparative study, like the one herein contemjdated. it is 
neces.sary to carefully as.say the effect of all ])ossil)le factors other 
than the one under study or caiefuDy eliminate tlictn. In root 
development, soil conditions, chiefly texture and moisture contents, 
exert a marked influence both <ui the j.lan and (juantity of roots 
developed. I'late XVIII illustrates the etfect of different kiials of 
soil on root develoj)mcnt of tin; same cane variety. Kigs. 1. .‘{and 4 
(I'iz.. the roots of Xaanal. (,*0 214 and Co 21.‘{) demonstrate tlie 
inhibitory effect of a .stiff as compared wiih a free oj)cn .sfiil. The 
curtailment of th(> root .system, when nuiisture is made axaihible 
w ith.in a comparatively .short distance by irrigation, is illustrated by 
Katha roots in fig. 2. 'I’he .same variety wlien grrtwn without 
irrigation develops a larger an<l dee})er root sy.stem, obviously to 
.secure an adequate supply of moisture In* tapping larger cubic 
contents of relatively drier .soil. It follows, therefore, that 
in a varietal .study of root develo|jment the soil and nu isture 
conditions should be kept absolutely uniform. 

(/-') liaplditji of root dcrclopnicnt after planting. 

'I’he time taken bv the sets to root after ])lanting varies widely 
in different varietie.s. Ear’ly rooting is a de.sirable cliara< ter in 
cane cultivation, as it means a (|uicker estaldi.shmcnt of tin* jdant 
with a con.se(|uent curtailment of the period of anxiety for the grower 
during the early .stages of growth. The different grou])s of indigenous 
canes show cliaracteri.stic differences, the Saretha and Pansahi * 
grou]).s .showing a fpdetker roof rleveloj)ment than tho.se of the 
Sunnabile and Mungo groups, the last beit)g easily the tardie.st. The 

* Tfic clfjs.sifiuutidii hcr<‘ udoj/ted is the (tuc liy Ur. A. HurlxT (zlj/r/. XI. 

• M. 1910}. 
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developnwnt of tlie al)ove-grouiul shoot is closely correlated with 
that of the root. In certain cases, such as the Naanal or some of 
the members of the Mungo group, the root development starts 
only after the shoots have come out of the ground and grown 
a little. 

In canes, tillering generally commences only after the shoots 
begin to give out roots, whatever may be the development of the 
set roots. 

(c) Plan or hahii of (he roots. 

A varietal difference of con.siderable importance is found in the 
mode or ])lan of development of the roots. This is correlated with at 
lea.st one im])ort ant agricultural character, drought resistance, audit 
aj)pears possible that it may l)e correlated with frost resistance as 
well. 

(I) Methods of stndjj. In the earlier stages of the study the 
examination of the root systems was based on careful dissections 
in the field i-on<lucted as l)elow. A deep pit is dug vertically down 
the edge t)f the ])lant and of sufficient size to accommodate a couple 
of coolies. All the I'oots of the plant, to a specified thickness of soil 
and extending to the right and left of the jrlant as far as they arc 
traceable, are carefully di.ssccted by trained coolies who, as the 
dissection proceeds, place the roots as much as possible in their 
natural positions. The system is then photographed w'ith a scale 
inserted at one end, whitewashing the roots to secure a contrast 
against the dark or brown background of the soil. 

A second method, a copy from America and used to a certain 
*'*^ . . . * * . 

extent in these investigations, is to dig a deep pit on two opposite 
sides ol the plant, place vertical pieces of two-inch wire mesh on the 
])lant side of the pits, insert thin iron rods through the breadth of 
interposed soil and .w ash out the soil with water. The iron rods 
keep the roots more or less in position and the system can be 
('onveniently studied and photographed. 

A tliird method, which has been recently evolved by the senior 
author, consists of previously laying the plot with horizontal layers 
of wire netting at suitable heights, refilling the excavations with 
the soil taken out, taking care to place the layers in the same positions 
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in which they were taken out, and growing the plants, whose root 
systems it is intended to study, on these previously prepared plots. 
For examining the roots, all that is needed is to turn the water on 
to the plot and wash out the soil, v\ hen the root system alone will 
be left, each strand more or less in the original position being caught 
in the meshes of the interposed wire netting. 

The first is laborious, expensive and needs considerable care. 
The second is difficult of application in localities where the soil is 
sticky and does not wash out, but, like the tliird, it is to a great 
extent fool-proof. It has the advantage over the tliird method 
in that it can be used for studying the system of any plant anywhere. 
The third has been found to be cheaj) and fool-proof but is a})plicable 
only to plants .specially grown for the ])urpose. It is satisfactory 
enough in the comparative study of the root sy.stems of different 
varieties of agricultural cio{)S. 

(2) Depth of roots. Other conditions being similar, the trojhcal 
thick canes possess a root sy.stcm distinctly shallower than tJiose 
of the indigenous kinds, while differences are noticeable a)nong 
the indigenous canes themselves. The varieties belonging to tlie 
Saretha group show a deeper root sy.stem than those of the I'ansahi 
group. The memlreis of the Mungo group often show a system as 
deep as those of the Saretha group, and this explains why some of 
these have been found to be drought-resi.stant in parts of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Plate XIX illustrates the dissimilarity in root 
development between Katha and Yuba belonging respectively to the 
Saretha and Pansahi groups. The larger and deeper rooted Katha 
is relatively more drought-resistant. 

(3) Habit of roots. Besides the relative depths, differences 
have been noticed in what may be called the plan or the habit of 
the roots. Plate XX illustrates a few of these types as disclosed 
in a series of dissections carried out when the plants wore three 
months old. Figs. 1 and 2 represent a comparatively smaller 
root system, the former being better distributed than the latter 
which consists of a more or less compact set of roots going 
vertically down. Figs. 3 and 4 show a larger system, the individual 
strands being thinner and sparser in 3. 
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The depth and plan of root development described above bear 
directly on the level and cubic contents of soil tapped by the roots 
and are consequently of obvious importance in the cultivation of the 
different varieties. That the differences mentioned above are 
varietal, has often been borne out by their showing the 
characteristic differences not only when grown under similar 
conditions but under markedly different conditions as well. Plate 
XXI illustrates the root systems of two of the indigenous canes — 
Saretha and Chin as diissected out in three of the Government 
farms in the United Provinces and in Coimbatore. It would be 
noticed that whereas there exist differences —chiefly in quantity 
of roots developed - -between the systems of the same variety in the 
various places, those of Chin show in every case a deeper and more 
vortical development than those of Saretha. 

{d) Crossiiuj in sugarcan.es with a view to improxie the type of 

root system. 

The utility of the above studies in sugarcane breeding lies in 
the possi})ilitv of introducing a desired type of root system by a 
suitable mating of parents. The study of inheritance of characters 
in sugarcanes is complicated by factors over which it has not been 
possible to c.xercise much eontrol ; but in certain cases the writers 
liave found it possible to introduce a desired t\q)e of root system in 
the resultant po})ula.tion by a suitable crossing. Plate XXII shows 
how. in a series of crosses with the South Indian thick cane ^^ellai as 
mother the resultant seedlings have shown differences in agreement 
with the root systems of the pollinating parents. The grass Sac- 
charum spontaneum possesses a very deep system and moat of 
the seedlings with this blood in one or other of the parents have 
shown a comparatively deeper root .system and proved relatively 
more drought- resustant both at Coimbatore and in the North Indian 
farms. 

(e) Certain anatomical features. 

These investigations have but recently been commenced. So 
far no marked differences have been noticed in the absorbing regions 
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of the roots. The conducting regions have often .shown differences 
according to the habitat of the variety. 

Varieties growing under dry conditions have shown ada])tations 
for protecting the ascending sap in tlie bundles. Hiicli ada])tation.s 
take the form of a pronounced thickening of the cell walls in (I) the 
cell layers immediately to the inside of the endodermis. (2) the layers 
of cells between the pith and the va.scular region, and (.3) the cells 
round the ve.saels. Plate XXIII, fig. 1 shows the anatomy ol such a 
root, ei:., of Chunnec \r hich is able to gr(<w under dry cc.nditi(tns. It 
is intere.sting to compare it with that ol Saharanpur White and Yuba 
grown under irrigation and with that of Sewari. a variety growing 
under rather marshy conditions round about Se])aya in Bihar. It 
has been ascertained that the thickening consists of both suberiii 
and lignin, the former apparently to prevent the c, scape of the 
ascending .sap and the latter for mechanical strength, l lale X.\l\' 
illustrates the anatomy of three giusses and three agricultiiial crops 
growing in diy. moist and waterlogged conditions. The parallelism is 
obvious. 

Some of the other anatomical (diaractors in wiii(di dilierences 
have been noticed and now under study include (1) relative thickness 
and number of exodermal layers. (2) relation betw een the amount of 
cortex and stele, (3) relative (piantity of intei'cellular space in tlu' 
cortex, and (4) presence or absence of a pionomiced thickening at 
the root hair tips. 



PLATE XXI 



tfalica Andropo^on Sor^Hwm Oryza saliva 





KXPKHIENCK OF PKICKLY PEAR AS AN 
KMKRGEN(^Y CATTLE FOOD. 


TIV 

N. V. IIANMANTK, H.Ac.. 

District A(j* iruJiurnl ()c(‘rmn\ DiMnct KoJaha, liomhuf, 

J)rRLV(; tlio faniinc of 1 018-19. in a period of extronio stress for 
fodder in the Eastern Deccan, a method was for the first time \\ (>rk'ed 
ont which allowed the nse of pricldy ])ear as a fodder for cattle on a 
large scale, and which was successful in keeping the animals in 
health. The method used was described in a J^ullctiid issued by 
IVof. B. Knight, in 1020. but still a good deal of suspicion 
remaineil with regard to the fodder, which required further 
demonstration on a larger scale to convince cattle owners as to its 
utility in famine j)eriods. 

The famine conditions which prevailed in the Ahmednagar 
District in 1020-21 gave the opportunity for a further demonstration 
oi the value of prickly pear, and it was decided to run several cattle 
camps in the district. 'I'he camp at Kahuri, of which the Avriter 
was in charge, was run from the beginning with ])rickly pear as 
the princi})al rough fodder. It was ste 4 rted as a relief measure by the 
Collector of the district, the Agricultural Department of the Bombay 
Presidency being responsible for the management. 

The bullocks for the camp were purchased in the surrounding 
bazaars at an average price of Rs. 19-4-0 per animal, though a large 
number was purchased at a much lower rate. The total number of 
cattle admitted into the camp Avas 1,583, The animals required a 
little breaking in before they were content to eat prickly pear as 


* Bombay Dept. Agri* BuU. 97 ( 1920 ). 
( 380 ) 
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their chief fodder, but in most cases they became quite accustomed 
to it within a week. The thorns of prickly pear were burnt off in 
the furnace (a modification of the village blacksmith’s furnace) 
described in Prof. Knight’s Bulletin, and then chopped into small 
slices. Various chopping devices were used, but most of the 
fodder was cut up in chaff-cutters. The chopped up prickly pear 
was then mixed with the requisite amount of cotton seed and fed to 
the animals. 

Tlie quantity of prickly pear consumed per day by a bullock, 
which was not accustomed to the diet, was from seven to eight 
pounds for the first six to ten days. .-Vfter this period, the animal 
usually began to consume more, the maximum quantity eaten per 
day by an animal being as high as forty pounds. Even with this 
amount there was no derangement in the animal’s digestion. 

It is obvious that, owing to the extreme dilution of the food 
material in prickly pear, it cannot .^erve as a fodder alone, even as a 
maintenance ration. Furthermore, whenever attempts were made 
to feed it alone, the animals almost always scoured badly. In 
order, therefore, to supplement the nutrients in the prickly pear 
and to avoid the scouring action, two pounds of cotton seed and 
two to three pounds of dry grass wore given daily to each animal. 

The condition of the animals on admission to the camp was 
deplorable. There was. however, a rapid improvement when they 
were brought on the above ration, and after two months or so they 
became decidedly vigorous. 

The animals were maintained in this way from the middle of 
February to the middle of .Tune 1921. when they w'eie sold to the 
cultivators of the district. In the meantime, the bullocks w'cre used 
for various kinds of light and even heavy w'ork. The whole of the 
carting of grass and foodstuffs for the camp was done by the bullocks 
fed on prickly 'pear. The prickly pear itself was brought by the 
same means from places five to six miles aw'ay, and the cultivation of 
an area of land attached to the farm, where green fodder was grown 
under irrigation, w’as carried on by the same agency. These facts 
disprove the local opinion that animals fed on pric'kly pear are of no 
use for work even when they are given concentrated foods with it. 
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Out of the 1,583 animals brought to the camp, most of them in 
verj' bad condition, there were 56 deaths in all in four months. 
Fifteen animals died on account of extreme starvation before 
they were brought to the camp, and the remaining forty-one from 
rinderpest which a])peared no less than four times in spite of careful 
segregation of new animals. Jn the cases of deaths due to previous 
emaciation, post-mortem examination .slnmed no injury to the 
alimentary canal as tlic result of feeding with prickly pear. 

The daily average cost of food per apimal in the camp, including 
the carting and preparation of the prickly pear, the co.st of emtton 
seed, and the co.st of the dry grass given, amounted to three and a 
half am\as ])er day or Ifs. (>-9-0 per month. 

I )uring the whole run of the camp, it wa.s noticed that it was very 
difficult, if not im])ossil)le. to bring old and weak animals into good 
condition by means of the ration providefl. but that tho.se which had 
not already suffered from .starvation could be maintained without 
deterioration and without much trouble. Young animals accustomed 
themselves to the food quickly, and flourkshed on it, even when 
emaciate<l before being brought to the camp. As a method of saving 
cattle, in years of fodder famine such camps should therefore 
concentrate their energies on young animals which will much better 
repay the attention be.stowed upon them. 
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A NATIONAL POLICY KOR AORR'ULTURAL RKSKARCIl.* 

HY 

RAYMOND A. I^KARSON, 

OJ the Iowa Sfalc CoUtyt' nj Af/i irulto/r on f Mtu'hanir Arts, 

IAjkrk should l)(* i\ \wll-d<‘(ifMM| Hiilion^d jxilirv in 
to iigricultund T'esearcli IxM-auso such rescan h n‘l:it(‘s to <jUi‘stious 
of fuudaiuciital iialiouai iiuportaiicc and the vaiin‘ nf such research 
to tlie wliole Tiation has l»een provcxl ; turt lieriuoric a^oicidtural 
f)rol>len)s affe(‘tin^^ the riatiofial \velfar<‘an‘ Ixxoinin^ iiiort* and fnoj'e 
numerous aufl cojn])l(‘X and n*s(*arcli must la* enlari»(*d tc tmahle 
us t-o c ipe witli tlieni. 

Tin* ])oli('y slnndd he to ])rovid(* am|)le sii|jport f(n the invi*sti' 
Ration of prohl<*ms relating to the d(‘<-i‘(‘as(‘ ol cost o| iinaliicine 
farm products and tJieir molt* (‘llicienl tlisirihiit ion and mark(‘tii:;^. 
tlie improv(*ment of their tjuality. tin* constu'vat.ion of soil f(*rtility 
and tin* hetterment (»f rural liie, 

Tlie polic'V a.lso should Ik* to eiicoiirai^e co-operation of all 
public a^eneies engaged in agricultural n*search. and to providt* for 
])roper supervision, enough of each to prtKlucetln* higln*st possible 
etfieienev and not- so much as tt) hamper (‘flicieiu'y. 

Sound arguments in ])lenty can be given to sipiport these 
statements. 

Tuk importance of A(;RICri/rrHE as a Ft-XnAMENTAU 

INDUSTRY. 

About forty ])er ('ent, of the jxipulation of our country is 
engaged in agriculture. There are nearly six and onedialf million 

• Hoad at the PrcHideiit’fl (Conference on th<‘ Agricultural Situation. VVaBhington, D C. 
January 2(1, 1922. Reprinted from Science, 1421, 

( 31»;> ) 
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((),44H,3(>f)) farms, inciudinfr nearly one l>iIlion (9o5J>7<),54r)) acres. 
Kacl) farm is an independent miil.. and the dianu ter of 1 ,Ih‘ lioiues 
on tliese larins has a proton n<l infln<*n(‘e oji tin* character of oiir 
nation. 

Tin* valu(‘ ol farm lands is (vstimated to la* ov(*r sixtV'Six 
l)illiojt dolla?*s ( SGG 33 I 3o9..‘).li)). Tlie valm* of im])h*men1s and 
nia(*hinery is (\stimated t<i e\('(a‘d three and one-lialf hillion dollar's 
( S3.r>9S.3 1 7. 021 ). The (*stirnated value <4 liv(*-sto('k is nearlv 
eit>ht l)illi(nr dollar's ( ST. 9!rtL*3l)2.-llMi). The total of th(^se ^reat 
in\ est rmmt < is almut s(*venty-ei^ht lallion dollars ( S77.925,989.073). 

Tin* \aliie <•! the anrnai [)r‘odu<*tiori nf oiii* farms far exc'eeds 
tliat ol any other* indu>tiy. It is (‘(jiiivahmt to thevalm* of all 
mamilactiir(*s oxa^r tin* rt.sts of r*a\\ materials. Tin* value of farm 
]H‘odnct> exported Irom tin* rnitrnl States has averajU'ed over 
two hillion dollars ( S2.(MJ2,<MMr ooo) ])er vixrr the ])ast ten years 
and <‘onst itiit(*d an av(‘]«ii'(‘ of 44*4 per <*ent. ol all domestic 
('Xports. 

In lirief. it. is suflicient to sa\ that aoriciiltin‘(‘ is our larf^est 
industry . it furnishes juactieally all o| our food, the material 
le! all ot our ehit.hes. the raw material for tin* lar’j*:(‘i‘ ])art of tlie 
rnamifaeturin^' industries of tht* rration. alxnit one-half of the gross 
earrrings < f tin* railroads of the eounti*y. a eonsum])tive market 
for nearly on(*-lia.lf of all tin' manufactured products sold on our 
mark(*ts and. last-hx agrieultui't* furnishes a eonstant stream of 
rugged pe('ph' who (|U!cklv find positions ol service in the great 
e(*ntr'es <4 ])of)ulatioii. 

ThK miKSi:XT OUO ani/atio.v for rkskargii. 

H(*sear*eli has l>e(Mi ajrplied t-o all ])hases oi human activities 
l>ut r('S(‘areh in agrieulturx' Iras been relatively laU* in develojrment. 
It came with a growing correerri for the futurv of agriculture.' an 
appreciation that as long as rnarr lives agrieultuu* must be a |>erma- 
uerrt industrv and a." po])uIation inereases agri(*ultuiv must be 
iui'reasirrgly eHieient. 

Tire |)oliev of (meour*agirrg agricultural research started in the 
►States. Agrieultui'al <»x])er*iment stations were established in 
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Connoctirut aiuJ (California as early as 1875, in North (Virolina in 
1877, anti in hfteen otlier States prit-r to 1 887 when the Hatch Act 
l) 0 (*anie effeetivt*. In llMKi the Atlanis .La.\v was ])asstMl. Thost* 
two laws are formal acknowhalaenumt In < 'on^ress that agricnltnral 
lo^'tMi’ch is a?\ important i\atitmal (jU(‘sti(>jL lhalei (‘ach of these 
laws*‘veiv State rereives 815. CGO annually lor aj^riiailtural n‘sea.rrh 
making SK I tn.onc from tlie hedeia! treasury. Stat(* ap])ro])ria- 
ti(ms for the s:nnc |',ui po-c aun»unt l<t ahiiiit 1 lioa* million dollars 
annually. Itesearc'h work itt tin* States stimulated similar work 
in the Kedfual l)('part!m‘nt ol A^oicult un' whioh is now hy faj the 
lar<»est sinuli* or|»ani/.ation iamductirii; a;jfi icidt ural r(‘st‘aiclt. This 
dejrartmeiit gives aTtention prin('ipally to problems of nati(*nal or 
r(\gional (diaracter. and cngag(‘s in c(» tfperativi^ research work with 
tile State exjHMimimt stations in a large exttmt. It would he 
impra<*ticahle lor tlu' Federal departimmi to rare lor all the 
problems pressing lor solution and w'is(‘|y that is not atttMupted. 
The States ar(' in intimate* eontaet with tinur own poTleins and so 
far as fluids [XM'mit giv<* tln‘S(‘ piohlems prompt and usually 
sufruient attenti(m. 

TilK HKSrT/rs OK AOKIOn/ri KAL HKSKAKIMI. 

The benefits of agricnituial uxseureh are s<) w(‘ll known that 
it is Itunlly necessary to mention them. F<U’ (*.\am[)h* : A farnuu’ 
])r()dueed pork at a cost (d fortydoiir cents jx^r jiound until he 
made use of intormati('n gained fnmi research and tlun he r(‘due(*d 
his cost to four cents jrcr [x>utuI. Through iiistructicm irased upon 
research and wiflely disseminated to the farimu's, (uh* State has 
shown liow to reduce hisses from the Hessian Hy to tin* extent ol 
twenty million bushels of wheat in four years, and all tins at only 
a nominal expense. Research has made it possibh* to continue 
growing irii[)OTtarit cro[)s in se(‘tion.s of the (ountry where some 
pest or disease was turning the farmers' efforts to naught. About 
ten years ago tlie LTuted States Senates show(Ml that s(*ientitic- research 
in the Department of Agricultuie, costing almut five million dollars 
annually, had resultfid in saving afiout five hundred million dollars 
annually. 
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Books (‘ould bo tilled with iiiterestiiif; stories sueli as Low the 
cause oi wheat Just was disi'ovejed and a rcinedy apjdied and liow 
Texas cattle fever was placed under ('ontrol and is ])eing surely 
eradicated and many otJier similar ex])loits. Add to all this the 
develojjinent ai improv(‘nie])ts of aninials and plants and of agri- 
('ultural methods generally. 

Research is the fouixlation of our \Nliole system of agricultural 
education in (*olleges and sclnxds, through the Extension Service, 
and thnaigh agricultural journals and books. It also is the basis 
for regulatory laws and their enforcement. 

It would be impossible to tell what would be the situation in 
tins (‘ountry if agricultuial researcli had not I)een ma-intained. We 
know some of tin* most important improved varieties of plants 
and some the Ix'tter stiains of animals would be missijig. Some 
diseas(\s <.f animals and fcxxl ])lants w'ould be rampant, (ireat 
areas of soil m»w producing ero])s wouhi Ik* batren. and the production 
Irom still larger areas would be lowered. Farmers would be payijig 
more for their su])pli(‘s atid some liighly efTectivo marketing methods 
would not b(» known. 

More research is NEEOEI^ 

It is unlortu]iat(' that, tin* res(‘areli ageiu*ies (»f the country 
aie unable U) k(‘e]> ])ac(' with th(‘ (hunands being iipo]i 

tlumi. The exiauienee ot tin* jiast, the ])i<*sent situation, and a 
view into the future emphasixe.s tin* necessity id' enlai'ging the 
system. A sound and eHicit*n1 agi'iculture calls for more lesearch. 
The d<*v<*lo|iment of some pliases of agricultuie, rej)iesenting 
millions of dollars to farmers and to i tlier citi/.ens, awaits the 
enlarg(*ni(mt ol n*search ae t ivities. As tin* countiy i)e(*omes ohler 
and its populatiem incri*ases and (piicker traUNpcitatioii is develojied. 
new ])ioblems eonslantlv ap[)ea.r. Some* persons* who aie not 
infornn*d think we ai'(‘ doing (piite well at- the )U’es(*nt time and 
agrieultural res(*ar(*h might be kept on its present basis or even 
it might take a vaiation lor a lew yeais But tin* germs and 
the fungi now oji their way to favourable locations througliout the 
country will not juiusc* on their journey, and 'j)latit food will 
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(*()!itiiui(‘ to l)v wluMi rrops ('outiiiiH* t(j l)c takori Irotii 

the Hoil. 

Resean li prohh'titH nu^lit Ite divided into two on*at < 4 i'('Uj)s. 
The first \v<inld inrliidt^ the new <liHi(*nlties that aw constantlv 
arising and must la* overcome to keef) agricnltiiie iti its |M‘(*s(mt 
position. Slid) as a nmv insect p(‘st. 'I'he seccmd would incliule 
sndi cjuestion> as tlu^ imj)io\ement. ol existirii^ m(*th(Kls w hich means 
a better agricultnii*. Originaliv the s<‘cond grouj) oi (jiH^sticms 
('onstituted most of tin* res(‘arcli work [xu'foi'nual. More and nnue 
((luvstions in t!u‘ lir'^t group liave been coming to the iicnl in iccent 
years until now tiuw demand a very large jiart ol the research 
resources. 

Xew nietluxls for rtxluciiig ('ost of |)r(»duction. tin* better 
distribution of farm product'^, and l)(‘1t(‘r metliods oi marketing 
are sorely lunaled at tliis time. This is in tin* intoK^st ol the aveiage 
citizen who buys a!! his Mi|>plies. lax-au'^c such melJu ds wall help 
to Kaliice the cost ol living. This is in the intenest also of lainier< 
liecaiise lu'tttw nu'tliods w'ill incrtaise t he piolils of larmiiig. Roth 
benefits are w'oitli while, lint a child* r(‘a'''on for dccn^iising the 
cost of larm proilm tion is the importance^ of liohling our posit. inn 
in tin* markets of the* wauld. We ouglit to get a bfdtei liohl upon 
thos(‘ ma,rk(*ts (‘S]>tMdally in so far as ctu'tain manufai t urtMl farm 
products arc ('oucerned, II we wish to sell to (ircat liritain at. a 
firoiit wv niii.st b(‘ able to make a Iowan* price than ot-hers i an make. 
We used to (*\port al)out one huudnxi forty million [)ouuds ol (di(H‘S(‘ 
aninially, but l>efor(‘ the <Jr(‘at War tlu'se e\i)orts had falhm to two 
or three million ])ouuds. We like to say that w'c are not ex])ort- 
ing (‘]ie<‘se because our largej population is consuming it all. Jiut 
why did not our cliees(‘ jiroduetion increase wdth our po])ulation i 
dTie chief reason was tliat < anada could di) better thati we could do 
in making a favourable jirii e on cheese in tlie English markets. 
The outcoiiie of sueli com|)(dition dej>ends largely upon the results of 
our resear(d) for superior and less ex])enKsive methods. 

Our natural resources ]>lus our skill plus our sliipjnng ability 
are in cojiipetition wdth the natural resources of other (amntries 
plus their skill plus their shipping ability j)1iih tlieir cheaper labour 
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which involves lower liviiif^ stan<larrls. Tf we are io win from them 
we must (iepeml ('iiiefly ipxui our su])ei'ior knowledge. Some other 
countries have as good natural resoui’ces as onrs. Sometimes 
they are even hotter hecause of virgin hinds. Other countries 
have as favourahle tr’ansportation. Mr)sf countries have cheaper 
lahoiir. We must over'come tlunr* advantages hv our knowledge 
which nmst he (h^veloped Ihrougli r‘eseaich. 

hen W(‘ firrd an eronomy in fe(‘dingor some method of inducing 
(‘ost p(‘r luishel ov when W(‘ inveirt an im))i*oved harvester or perfect 
a sil(j. or wfieri W(^ find mor'e dir(*cl and efficient metluKls of marketing. 
W(‘ ai'e ahle to reduce* oiir s<dling prira* and llms sti'miifthen oiir 
hold on foi’eign mark(‘ts. Wlierr we allow a mysterious disease 
or irrefficient m(‘thods to inci'ease the ])ri<'(‘ we must ask whether 
we ar(‘ losing our hold on foreign mai’kets. 

We must rrot forget that in other countries strenuous efforts 
also are l>eing made to devise better methods through research in 
or’dcr to take the loreign markets away from us and even to invade 
our hom(‘ mark(*ts. Thus far we have developed only a hackgr’oiind 
of information regarding the great ec'onomie questions. We have 
hardly crossed the tlireshold in I’esearch ('onceriung tiu' adaptation 
of p!H)du(‘tion to requirements and other such great economic 
piohlems. 

Oth(*r vitally inqroi'tant subjects waiting to be studied as they 
deserv(‘ include the reforestation on farms and tiu* bett-ei merit 
of rnrnl lif«». 'Phere are many questions relating to the comfoiT 
and happiness of people who live in the ('oimtr’y that are becoming 
constantly more aiaite. These include the whole sphere of the 
work of larm women. Tlie failure to solve these questions is o^sult 
ing in some of the best of ty])e of farmer's moving from the country 
to the city. Much needs to bo done to show such pe()])le how to 
make country life as satisfactory as city life. 

One other of many very inqiortant problems in nee<l of rt'seareh 
may be mentioned, the conservation of soil fertility. Tliis is 
the most, imjiortant of our natural resources. It is easily removed 
hut not easily replaced. We gatlun* (*rops very much as liar\'est 
lumber. Most people know liow we have accomplished such an 
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enormous production of lumber during the past few decades. We 
simply went into the forests which had re(]uiied hundreds of years 
to grow and we took the trees that were wanted and even gave 
s(*ant consideration to the welfare of other trees wJiich miglit have 
become useful in later years. We have nut considered liow 
succeeding generations will get their lumbei. We Inive proceeded 
on the basis that we might as well take it all. We point t(' our 
lumber kings as examples of gieat business ability. Wliat will be 
said of them fifty veais from now' when the ])eopI(‘ <)! that day want 
lumber and find that t}r<‘ accumulated growth of r*(uituiies nver 
large areas has lieen destroy t^d by our gemu’atioii and without 

mu<‘h eff(*rt to start mnv tiees lor ust‘ in th(‘ iutur<‘ { Our < (*rral 
produ(*iio]i has been (‘allied along on al)oht tlu* same liiu's. If 
present ])ractices (‘ontimuMliis nation will awakaui s(‘nuMlay to the 
fact that Wf* are more like arid Kgypt or Hab\ Ion tha-u tlu‘ wonchu’fii). 
fertile country that oui liist(»rians t(*ll us was discc venal by 
(‘olumims. 

Furthermore, we aie allov\iug many s<|uan‘ mil(‘< o) good 
farm land each year to b(‘ waslual aw'ay by oui‘ sticanis. Tins 
erosion .su])plemcnt(Ml by surface wamli aniounis t(» hundreds ol 
millions ol terns annually. These l<;.s.se< re^.piesent stupeunhms valu(‘s 
W'hicli doubtlos.s eould be largely lediicial tlirougli turtiu*r n'sean h. 

Nf: oiM- can tell wliat W(Uidcrfi’l imj>rovcm(‘nts in agriculture 
may be icvealed in the futuiaa W(' (*asily think of possible furtluu 
arlvances along t)u‘ liiH*s wc kmwv about )>ut. these mav be made' 
sec(jidary by otli(*r advances tliat w(‘ cannot now' (wam think of. 
Seme persons belie^■e that l^eneti(•ial chang/'s are. y(‘t to come in 
agri(*ulture wlnVIi are no less piofound than tlu* chang(‘s in trans 
portation caused by tlu* flying machine (»r in cc.mmunication caust'd 
by the wir(‘h‘ss telephone. Those tw'o jmjirovements are e]U)cli 
makii^g but were hardly witliin r»ur range ol thinking a g(‘neration 
ago. 

I will not lie so rash as to suggest that a tin Ijz/ie e\a*r will 
give milk, but I will prediet that some day pow(*i lor the iaim which 
now' constitutes a (diief item of expense will la* obtained cheaply 
from the winds that Iduvv over the farm. And with this cheap power 
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r predict that some day we will prodiu'o the best of building mate- 
rials, at lowest cost, Ircun almost any soil. It may Ijc aluminum. 

I will ])i edict also tliat il our plant and animal experts are 
given M'asonable support they will find in good time, new and good 
i(?()ds now unknown, and it our economists and^ other experts are 
given ieas(;nal)h‘ support tliey w'ill show how our (*ities may be 
assured ol an abundant su]>ply of farm products at all times and 
at ci^st i<»ducti(a)s that will exceed previous cost reductions that 
hav(‘ Ix'en so welcome to Ix^tli iarmerand consuuier. 

1)K\ EI.or^rKNT OF A POLICY. 

\Vc slnudd haigei delay the developjuent ot a moie compre- 
hensive national polit y ba igricultuial le.seaich. It should provide 
for libera.^ fc<l(*re,l and state liiuiricial support. The host record 
tcstiicA.ny t'omes Irom tht‘ ('ougrc'.'-sional Joint (.'ommission of 
Vgriciihiira! hitjuiry {('<>>i(iressloHal Hevonl, December 14. 1921. 
page 121). .Mtunbei.-^ ol t his ( \>mmis'^ion after a long aiul thorough 
.^tudy rcpoit as follows : 

** Agriculture is subject to sjiecial hazards resulting from the 
W(‘atlu*r and climatic c( nditiims. animal and ])lant diseases and 
insect j)ests. 1du»se hazards reduce farming to a gigantic gamble. 
I>ut nu'thods ol production can bcada[)todto the end of reducing 
l(»ss(‘s frcmi cli]n;\tic card wealJier <(mditious to the minimurn. 
J^lant e.nd animej di.^eases e.nd insect ])ests ca?i, to a certain degree, 
l»e controlled, lint ilu' means and the method of reducing or 
coutrolliug thcs(' lie.zcuds cannot be wor^ked out ou the larm by rhe 
indivi<lual farmer. The investment even of the largest is not 
suHi(a*enl t<» permit tin* maintenaia'C (»t tlu* organization necessar'y 
tor the stuily emd f’ormulaticm oi these means and metluKls. A 
l)rograir,m(‘ of igric ultiiral <;evelo]unent Ihercfoie must include 
provisions for an (*x}ianded and eo-mdinatod .piogiamiue of 
practical scientilic inv(‘stigalii;n, through Stale and National 
departments (J’ agriculture and through agric ultui'al colleges and 
universities, directed travar’tl reducing the hazards of (Jirnatic and 
weather ermditions and of plant and animal diseases and insect 
pests/* 
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One stronfj; reayon for using public funds to supjxu’t agricul- 
tural research is that the knowledge to be chuMved sliould be made 
available to evei‘v farmer throughout the country who want^ it. 
It should never happen irr this ('ountrv that knowledge relating to 
agricultural production shall, be limited mi its a|)])licati()n to private 
interests be(*ause it uas develo)>ed at tin* exp(u;S(‘ (>f th(*s(‘ i?iter<‘stH. 
ft nm} not he improper in other lines (tf b[/siness tor imlividunls 
or (‘oncerns to have a fmuiopcJy knowledge and t/ius tmabh* 
theni to deveh/p a business niom)poly. Hut this slnaihl m ver be 
possible in agri<*ulturc. A ('orner-.stortc (•! <.ur naticuuil strength is the 
independ(Mit faim families win- are abh' to mainta,in tlieirs(*K’es oi^ 
an independent ba.sis becausf' every farfiuu- ’s entith‘d t<i know* all 
of the secrets of his business that anyi>n(' kmoxs. 

Aet'KK(’JATr()N or Aouicri/irKAi. kkskaio'm. 

(1) What should be insured first in a national ])olicy ( 
Agricultnt*al research ikmmIs Hr.st (<l all the apprcM iation and good- 
will of the })ublic. I ntil this is gixem the resean h will be h(*avily 
handicaipped. 

iSecr'etary ()f Agricultun* Wallace* declar(‘s tlial research is 
the basi(* work of liis dejrartment and it is research th.at litt.h* bv 
little is crystalli/AHl into agricultural [>i*ogress. Tin* pnl>li<‘ sliould 
f^et this idea. 'Die Congress and h'gislatures should liavt* it. Ar» 
intelligent a})pi*e(‘iation (.f agri(*ultnral rosean li, espeeially among 
leaders and public loen. a genuine respect b.r it. an understanding 
of its importance and its roquii'ernents, are tin* primary (essentials in 
develo]:)ing an effective national policy. Such an ajipreeiation 
exists to-day init in a veiw restricted sense. Belief in the im]>ortanee 
of research is to<‘ much of an abstract character, an acknowledgement 
that it is useful irr a general way. an aeee])tanee of the fa(‘t that it is 
desirable. l)ut .without real sympathy for it or understanding oJ 
its requirements. Thus the public fails to dematid it in order tliat 
the nation's interests may benefit. One tliuughtfu! student gives 
as one of the reasons for advo(*ating national support for agricul- 
tural research the fact that national ai)j)ieeiatiun needs tlie stimulus 
of direct interest whicli comes with tlie disc ussion of tJie subject 
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in tile halls of (Vnij^ress and the making (d an appropriation. There 
are. however, other and better arguments. 

An intelligent appreciation of agri(*ultural research is not 
evidenced in any large way by the recent action of ( ongress. let 
us say a very few members of (\>ngress, liy whicdi the publi(*ation 
of two peri(ali<*als in the interest (>f agriciilturfd resear(‘h was 
suddenly ordered disc(intinuerl along with a lot of other puhhVations 
of (iiiestionnl)l(^ value, most of which had developed during or 
soon alt(M’ tlu^ war |)eriod. There is efuamragement in the fact that 
some leading memlaws of (’ongress were not informed as to what 
was (X'eiirring but now realiz(‘ that a serious mistake has been made 
and ar(‘ nsidy to iielj) ( (jrrect it. 

KsSKNTIALS KOK RKSKAKi'H. 

Well tiaiii(‘d men and ample fuiulsare the essentials for research, 
ft should be a nat ional p(»licy to train and encourage in every way 
possible th(^ right kind of men and women and to supply funds to 
UK^et their r(*asonable needs in researcii w'ork in the interest of 
agriculture. 

i'J) KtTorts should Im* made always to encouiage young men and 
w'oiiKm w ho ha\(‘ ability and inclination of the right kind, to prepare 
tlnmist^lves bu' r(*search work. S]>ecial scJiolarships and fellow'ships 
slmuld be ])rovided by the agricultural educational institutions to 
cnabh' sueli jiersons U\ com])letc their fuiulamental training and 
later assistantships sliouhl b(‘ })rovided to )>ring them into helpful 
(‘ontaet with older and wa‘Jl-trained investigators and due credit 
sliould l»e allowed lor tlieir own efforts. As they advance in ability 
and in getting worthwhile results their i^ompensation should be 
reasonably increased, (are should be taken to make this eompeii- 
sation as attractive as is provided for persoiis of corresponding 
al)ility and service in allied lines of work. Kailuj'e in this respect 
in re(*ejit years has resulted ii^ heavy lovsses from the lanks of research 
workers in tlie Department of Agriculture and in State experiment 
stations. During a period of about six years, including the W’^ai, 
there was a (diange ol nearly eighty per cent, in tJie scientific per- 
sonnel engaged in agricultural research tliroughout the country. 
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Many of the ytjunger men went into war service, l>ut tlie greater 
losses to agricultural research came from the resignation older 
men who took other more reimniorative positirns. Tlie ovei- 
turn has been exceedingly large since the war. On this a(‘count. 
and without reHoction upon those who liav(» continued in n sivocli 
woik or wlio liave recently gone into that w(*rk. it inust 1 h‘ admitted 
that research to-day. instead of being the strongest link in the chaiii 
made up (4 researcli. college edu(‘ation, and extension work, is the 
weakest link. Research is the least able of the three to nui't tin* 
demands it should care for, 

Knuds foi the sup])(a*t ol agricultuial research as mav available 
represent such a small percentage of the intere-ts (‘(uicerned that 
they are almost negligibl(‘ by <‘onipaiison. 'riiey repn*s(UU a 
much smaller ])er cent, of valu<* ot output than is so ex|)(*nd<*d b\ 
many a manufacturing plant iu the interest (»t its output. 

(3) A prin('if)al requinummt as tc' funds is assufanrc of peiina' 
nent iiK'omo. Without surh assuraraa* strcuig men (anm t la* 
indtU'Cfl to pre}Uire thoiinselves adequately lor i*es('ar('h ina* car^ 
they be letaiued in this work. d'o() often it 1ms be(m lus rssjuy to 
st(rp ini])ortant experinumtal work because* of faiiine‘ to ( (mtituie 
appropriatit'Tis. \o one can tell wind losses liave been sidhutMl 
b(*cause important projects alter being condiu-te'd for an e.Nttmded 
])eriod ol time had te* be discemtinued with tin* failuri* of ap]anj)ria 
tion.s before the final results had been see ure^i. 

(4) As agjicultural O’search opiates in such large UK'asim* to 
national piolihmis and the work done in ow State is ol value in many 
States and as agriculture is such a large* factor iu all busin(*ss. it is 
right tliat fiational funds shouhi Ik* used in preunotiug agiieultural 
research in the* dilfereuit States. A })icced<*nt has b(*en lurnislicd, 
and a natiemal policy for agricultural research sliould provide for 
I'lilarging th<*sc. national afrpropiialions by small iiuMeiiHuds lor a 
[(‘W years until they Inive* reached amounts commensurate* with 
])iesent elemaufls, as speeifieKl in tlie l^irnell Bill whieh would 
]>roviele fifteen thousand dollars annually aelditional to each State 
for exp(*riment station work anel an adelitional ten theiusanel each 
year until the amount is eiglity-fivo thousand dollars. TJiose 
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appropriations would he equivalent at the start to less than one cent 
per mplfa p(T year and would finally increase to about iV ur cents 
per eaplfd. This na^asure. or <4 her siniilai lelief, slu'uld he (Uia(‘ted 
as soon as possible. It is [ireferahle foan tin standpoint of efficiency 
to make* the a|)propriation with tin* lew(‘st jx'SMhle (auaiitions. as 
was: done in tlu* Hatch and Adams Acts. latJier than to cemtinue 
the requiremi'ut lea’ otTset funds, as p'nA'ided in t he Smit.h-I ever and 
SinitJi llii;j[h(‘S Acts. As coinparcMl with the Kcxleral (Jovernincfit 
it s(‘enis that th<* Stat(‘s now' ao' cairyin^* tJaar full share. 

Ill consi^ieiin^ appropiiation^* for aotieultiiral resear<*li it is 
well to remeinluu* that w h<*n our taxes are incieas(‘d for tliis purpo'e 
oui' iuvoluiit ar\ taxes. t>r thos(‘ whieii an* levits! by powers beyond 
our contnT are d(‘<;r(‘a.M*<l many tim(‘s more than the voluntary 
taxes ar(* incr(‘as(‘d. 


( '()-Of*KHATloN AND SI' J'KKVisiOX. 

(A) A nat!< ual jmlicy tosti'riu*!, aoricultuia! researcli sliouhl 
]iio\i(h* bu moie definite and emistruetivt* co-ojieiation by leseureh 
at:enci(*s tliaii now' obtains. 

((») It must pitA’id(* also foi certain supervision to assure the 
piop'ei* use (4 jiublic funds, and this is exp<H'ted and weh'Cined. A 
reasonable anu'unt of co-opeiation and supervision is stimulating. 
An (‘xe(‘ss is deadening. 

(7) A more definite agieeimmt on the fields to be occupied bv 
the ])e])artment of Agri(*ulture on the one liand and Iry the JState 
exjreriment stations on the other liand. with bott(*r co-ordination of 
work and a larger provision for joint effort, should form a part 
of the })olicy for further devebiping agricultural research. Such 
a definition of function and joint effoi't would guard against un- 
desirable duplication and would result in better dire(*ted efforts. 
Details should lx* worked out by representatives of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the agri(*ultural cailloges and when properly 
approved should loriu a fundamental law'. Once each year this 
joint agreen^ent sliculd be (‘onsidered by duly chosen representatives 
for the purpose of making it more perfect. Among other tilings, 
it should provide for the wise selection of projects for investigation 
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and for inviting (*.x]>orinient. stations iti difforont States oi tlie Federal 
Department of Agricnlture to give attention to different ])liases of a 
project requiring investigatioii at diffei'eTit ])lac('s. All pr(»je(d»s 
should l)e briefly luit clearly described and recorded in tlu’ l)e])art- 
nient of Agriculture at Washington and all iuteiested persons 
should be informed as to the kinds of work in progres'^. From tinu' 
to time, at least once a year, the progress of each project should Ik' 
officially repiwted and checked. When a |)roject is undertaken, 
work on it should contimu' to a rea.sonable e.xteni until it. is linislusl 
or formally set aside, and care should be taken not to ]ii'ovide for 
starting new projects lor any laboratory oi '^tatimi when if has too 
numy projects unfinished. 

(S) While a, national policy for agricultural research should 
not enter the details of local admiuistratifm, it slioidd encourage 
the types of organization which would la* most ellicieiit. 

Shall wi; havk ami’lk .KiRtci i/rriiAL ukskaiu'ii 

An effort has been made to suggest a picture ol our coiinttv 
as it would be without jiroperly supported agricultural re.seaieh, 
and again with such re.search. II this work is pro])etly developed 
agricultuie will <(uitinue <in a permanent and profitable basis 
in the face of evei increasing obstacles. .\nd this nation with a 
strong agriculture will continue to fuinish its own gieat commodities 
which come from the farms and will pndit fiirtliei from large .sales 
of the surplu.s in other c(aintrie.s. The tinu' is ripe for stimulating 
a national piilicy for agiicultural resi'arch which will contribute to 
this great end. 
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BY 

AHTHUH H. ROSEN KKIJ). 

Tin; liittor |)art of tli<' author |)iil)li.sh('(l in the ! niermitional 
Siiijur .loiiniat. un<lor this same title, a resume ol the experiments 
in all parts of the .su<,nir-pro(lueiug world on the width of eane 
middles, A lew mouths af,'o Dr. \V. K. Cross published in the 
Ri'i'tslii I ii(histriiil II Afir'Kola dr Tucunk'in} the ottieial organ of 
the Tueiinuin (Argentina) Sugar Kxijeriment Station, the results 
from another crop ol the plats of four distinct varieties which are 
being trit'd out with varying distances between the rows. It has 
been thought advisable to include these results, which it may be 
said c/( fnissaht only verify the conclusions already reaidied in the 
previous pajier. in a short review of this iiujiortant subject, thus 
bringing the matter completely u]'< to date. 

As we pointed out in the earlier article on this subject, for 
each kind of plant and soil there should exist a theoretical maximum 
of the agricultural yield obtainable, or. in other words, each class 
of soil in eacdi and every climate is )‘apable. under ideal conditions, 
of producing an exfict maximum of let us say well developed 
sugarcanes. for exam])le. and this maximum can be obtained 
only under optimum cliimitic conditions and with ])erfect cultiva- 
tion. Also, most naturally, this maximum will lie secured only 
through an ideal spacing of the plants which will allow each one 
to attain its maxintuw dct'elop 7 )>ent and eacli unit of area to produce 

Kr|>rint(*(l from tiu' hitfrnnttwwl tSugar Journal ^ IM22, XXIV, pp. 72-7<>. 

* DisUnoia a ipu* ho (lobe* pluular la cana di* ayuoar.- Tomo XI. Xos. 9-lU, 

I 405 ) 
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the largest possible mniil)er of (horoaghlif (Icvelcgml eanes. lienee 
it is logical that too small a sj)aee hetween oiii' cam* lows must 
inevitably result in loo large a number of .sulnionmil eanes, while 
exces.sively wide middles will ])rol>ably piodnce s|!lendid imliriihial 
specimens of sugarcanes. the reduced numlier nl which will fail 
to give the tonnage obfainaltle from the iheoietically ideal mimb(‘r 
of plants <.)f mnnuil d(*velopim‘nt. All c.\[ii*rimeMts on the subj<*( f 
are naturally, aimed at determining ior distinct ./oiii’s and dist inel 
varieties just the spacing w hi<'h will pnidiire the largest pci m/e 
yiehl at the smallest js'r fun c('st. 
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In the previous article attention was first called to the classic 
e.xperiments made by Dr. W. ('. Stubbs in Ijouisiana in inve.stigating 
this point, these experiments dating back to IHSK.' Table I is 
a composite of the results of all <>1 Stubbs' di.stance ex])eriments. 
as shown in Tables f VI of our earlier pajier. 'I'hese exjieriments 
were all made wij:h the Louisiana Striped and Purjile canes (Cherihon) 
and the cane planttal in rows .3 ft. apart gave uniformly the best 
tonnage per hectare, although the increase over the 5 and 6 ft. 
lows would w'ork out at only about one ton per acre not sufficient 
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to compensate for the additional plant cane required for the more 
narrowly spaced rows, })arti(‘ularly as cane is seldom (airried 
beyond first y(»ar stubble in the Pelican State. 

The lowest yield ])er hectare has been given by the 8 ft. rows, 
which is manifestly an im]j<)ssibl(‘ s])acing tor this type of cane 
at any rate, on account of the large number oi late cultivations 
necessary f(n‘ W(*ed elimination after the Jiarrow s})aced middles 
are entirely covered by the alm*)st overla])ping cane and, also, 
because very widely spaced (*jme offers less ])hysical rosistaiK'e to 
fiost than cl(»ser-gia)wn ])lants and this is an impoitant cf)nsideration 
with Louisiana's advers<* winter climate. 

It is notabh\ too, that the S ft. rows, ('ontrarv to general 

0] )inion. hav(‘ given cane of the lowest sugar content and })urity 

and higln‘st glucose ratio. There (‘an l»e no doubt, however, in 
tin' mind of any obs(>rvant person closely associatf'd with sugar- 
cane that this huge grass is a ])lant and (h'velops best under 

normal conditions of s])a(‘ing. The rapidity with which any very 
nint h thinned out caiu'field will entirely die out is a eommoii 

01) servation among cam* agriculturists. 

Alter the S ft. i-ows the 4 ft. ones give consistently the poorest 
1 ('suits in all of thes(' Louisiana ex})eriments. As no implements 
could la' g(U betweiMi tin' H and 4 It. rows no cultivati(Ui was given 
these middh's in anycast*, anti it is ]>robable that, wliile the addi- 
tional numbt'r ol laiws per hectare witli the ft. rows compensated 
ftu this la(*k of cultivation, this was not the case witli the 4 ft. 
tows. It is liivtuvise. noticeable that the 4 ft. rows also gave juices 
ol se(‘ond lowest (piality throughout. As between the agricultural 
yield or analyses from the other three series there is v^erv little 
indeed to ( hoose. and the conclusion is obvious tliat, lonsidering 
the inert'asing number oi light cultivations necessary with widening 
middles, tin* Icjgical pKM edure indicated by these results is to select 
the narrowest middles consistent with tin* ontianee of proper 
cultivating ma(*Jiinery, since, in these days of increasing labour 
I roubles, a return to the old metluKls of hand cultivation is totally 
unthinkable. Me(^hani(‘al cultivation is etiiciently accomplished in 
5 ft. middles, and these rows close sufficiently early under normal 
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conditions to make a greal number of light juiddle cultivations 
unnecessary. 

Up to the time of the above-descTihed ex])erimen1s most 
Louisiana planters used 0 ft. rows, but 5 ft. rows were almost 
universally ado])ted after the results of tlu^se extensive tests liad 
been publislied and discussed l)y Stubbs. 

There is a fairly steady iiu^rease in number of stalks p(*r hec tan^, 
as is to be expected, as the width of the mid(lh\s (h‘cr(\ises a?id 
the number of rows per hedare increas('s and in this comiexion 
Stubbs makes an interesting and pertinent observation. He fonrnl, 
after counting the number canexs ]>er row at the* time^ (d tfirowing 
the first dirt to the* cane, at lay-by and at crop, t hat many canes 
perisli due to lack of s])ace for growth. I'liis ^^*as paiticiilaily 
notable in the stubble caue with narienv michlles. the counts 
rlemonstrating that oO ])(r cent, of t1u*se can(‘s Ijad elied Indore 
reaching maturity. Many <‘anes measuring ft, in height wen* 
found dead at (*roj) time from no other api)arent (‘anse* than the 
lack of room for develo])ment. This observation explains how it 
often oc(*urs that a ])oor staiid of |)lant cane may produce lairly 
good stubble, })articularly with strongly ratooning vaihdies. 

In Hawaii, 1!. K. Hh)uiri ^ aftei liis lUOl experiimmts with 
the Jjahaina cani?. planted at 4. o. (i ajid S It., sIiow^mI that tin* 
o ft. rows produced t^ons more cam* ])<u* hectar<* than tin* (» ft. 
rows, wlii(‘h occupi<Ml second ])la<‘e. concluded that' the Hawaiian 
planters who almost universally (unployed 5 ft. rows -diad ito 
reason whatsoever for deviating from this |)ra(‘tic('. I{(nmos(» 
gives the ideal (listanc(' betw(*en (’uban rows as oi ft. and Bonarue 
con<*luded that 4i to o ft. was best for Huadel(iii])e. Large sub- 
station ex])eriments under the author's dircM-tion in Tiumman 
Province, Argentina, with (’lieuibon Stri])ed and Purjdt* with row's 
at o, (>, 7 and H ft., shenved by far tlu' best yield for the o It. rowvs, 
which gave 24 metric tons rjiore (*um? ])or hectare than lh(^ i\ ft. 
rows and a gradual decrea..se in yield ])er liectare as the low's were 
]»la('ed farther a])urt, the K It. row's giving by far t.he smallest yield. 


' Ummiian SiKjtir PbniU'tH pjrperim^ut Stuiivn IJtilUHn 7 , 
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A r*al(*uIation of the financial gain — always the prime consider- 
ation in any agricultural experiments -with the 5 ft. rows over 
tlie 8 ft. ones, based on the jirice of (*ane to tlie plantar at the 
time the experiments were made (1913), showed an advantage 
of .SlOS'OO (IbS.) per liei'tare. 

In 1917, 1918 and 1919 the writer ( ondm ted a large series of 
(experiments, covering some one hundred and twenty acres, at 
tlie Santa Ana sugar factory in tlie Provinc'e of 'rucunutn, near 
wheo' th(' substation distan(*.e experiments liad lieen located, with 
.7. I) and ft. rows, tlie 5 ft. rows averaging over 20 tons more 
caui' ))(M' lie(‘tare ])er annum than the wider syiaced rows. These 
cx|MM*iments w(U'e made with the erect-growing P.O.J. 228 (*ane. 

The substation experiments at Monte Bello and the Santa 
.\na t<‘sts. IxMiig l)otli on a very large scale and in the same district, 
may ])ro]ierly be averag(‘d. the results for the a and 0 ft. rows 
b(‘ing slnnvn in Table fl. 


Table II. 


.it-e/'m/c /*( .s'u/y.N /Vmn crops af Mo)i(r Bello and Atia. 

1913-1917. 


Widtli 

fvvl 


Mftrir tons ('an<‘ 
|><*r h<*t‘tarr 


'I’ksts at thk 'I’rri'MAN’ SroAR Experiment Station. 

Tilt* ('xporimotits at tlip I’ucunuin station were cominonced 
in 1010 under the direction of Mr. It. R. Blouin and continued hy the 
author until lOIO. Since that time Dr. W. R. (Voss, who suc- 
ceeded the writer as Director of that institution, has continued 
the e.xporirnents up to the present time. 'I'lie author is very much 
indebted to Dr. (Voss lor the data in those pages relating to 
experiments at tlie station since lOlO. 

'I’he lirst series of ex])erimeuts was made with Purple Cherihon 
cane and ran through fir.st year stulihle. The 4 ft. rows led in 
prodmdion per hectare, being followed by the (5 ft. ones liy a small 
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margin. The 3 ft. rows averaged about 2 tons more eane ])ei 
hectare than tlie 5 ft. rows, whicli were far ahead of the 7 and 8 ft. 
rows in production jjer hectare. Blouin^ concluded from these 
experiments that, considering the imi)ortant ((ucstion oi proper 
nuM'lianical cultivation, the distance between (ane rows in the 
Province of Tuciimaii should not be less tlian 5 it. nor more than 
(), recommending oi ft. ior the ty])e of cane then in use in tlie 
Jhovince. 

About this time, however, the heavily-suckering. ra])id growing 
and soniewliat iiost-resistant Java canes, P.O.J, 3(>, 213 and 
228. liad i>egun to attract wide attention in the Argentine sugar 
district, and in 101 A tln^ author rcannunuaMl a seiii's of distance* 
experiments with the P.O.J. .30 vari(‘ty. The teillowing year 
another series was initiat(‘d with the P.O.J. 213. a variety ol 
very distim t type* of giovvth from tin* P.O.rl. 30. the latter being 
mu(‘h more erect ami having much less temhmey to fall late in 
the season in times ol very heavy rainiall. In 1910. also, (‘xpeii 
ments were liegun witli the now famous Kavangire (Tba) cane 
and with another variety (d’ the bamboo typ<*. wlih li was imported 
into Louisiana from Japan l>y Stubbs and thence to the Tucuni;in 
Sugar Ex])eiiment Station l>y iilouin called Zwinga. 

In our jnevioiis pa]M*r results wen* givtm lor lour < ro})s from 
tin* P.O.J. 30 series (one ol jdant and thr(‘e succ(*ssive stubble 
t ro])})iugs) ami foi‘ thn*e crojis each from the oiiginal P.O.J. 213, 
Kavangin* and Zwinga phuitings. Cross has mav published**^ the 
1920 results Irom thes(* four series *)f e.\perinu*nts w'ith (*\tia' 
})rolific typ(‘S of cane, tlie results in eaeh case thoroughly c<)ntirming 
the conclusions already rea<*hed in our eailier arth le so much 
so that, instead of studying in <letail tin; results from the individual 
series, we have averaged the results obtained Irom live crops o\ 
the P.O.J. 30 and four ea.ch of tin* P.O.J. 213, Kavangire (Lba) 
and Zwinga in a c(anposite table show'ing the r(*sidts from tin* 
two distinct classes of cane the Java and liamboo types 

^ Jirctstu indxf^iiml y Aij}ivola dt 'Titnaituu, Ano iU, 474--477, lUJll. 

“ Luc. cU. 
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fUiring the years that they have been under trial at the Ihanimfln 
Station, 

Tablk III. 

Compost/r rf'Sfflts sri'rtdrrH crops of P.O.J. 3r) a ad 213, 

Kftranf/irc and Zivltufa, 191 r)~H >20 
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With the ex('e]>tions oi tlie plats ])hinted at S ft. or over, the 
yields ()| ( inu* ])er hectare in tNieh ol the two vseries varv vSo little 
l)etween themselves at the dilTerent distances as to lall well Nvitliin 
the limits of permissible experimental error, the extreme variation 
in yield ot cane per Jieetare Ijeing under three tons (about one ton 
per a(U‘(»). In each series the average weight of the individual 
stalks varied directly with the widths of the middles and it is also 
apparent Irom the sugar yields, as with our previous experiments, 
that the dista.n(*e oi planting exerted no ajrpreciable effect on the 
^tigar contejit or purity of the juices. 
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The nurubei* of stalks }>er lieetaro in both s(*i ies inrreases, as 
is to be logically expected, inversely with the width of tha niitldles 
and this jmint is of more than academic interest, sinie. as ('ross 
]n)ints out. the de(‘reascd average weight of stalk in the ( losely 
planted rows is due entirely to d<H:reas(Ml thickness of the canes, 
and this signifies a greater number of canes jwr foti to lu' cut. 
stripped and to])])ed in tlie field as the middles are narrowed. This, 
naturally, jneans imu*e time and ex])en^e in liandling. and slnaild 
be taken into serious consideration in deciditig on the distanc(‘ 
to be given the rows. 


(.’OXCLCSIONS. 

After going over the entin^ svd)ject and considering the results 
(»f rec'eiit experiments, our com lusions may b<‘ (‘xpr(*ss<‘d in exactlx 
the same terms employed in concluding ouj earlier artich‘ on tins 
subject, riz. : " We may safely conclude that sugarcane should 
be j)lanted in rows just as close togc'tluu* as is consistimt with 
proper cultivation with modern machinery, this distaix c appt'aring 
to be al)out 5 ft, lor the thicker typt‘ of c'ane such as the ( ’herib(m. 
Lahaina. B 208 , et('.. and Jrom o.i to it. loi the nuui* aliundantly 
sin^kering types such as the Java canes, the Tlia. tlie Hamboo 
elass, ete.” 






’Rotfs 

CROSS-FERTILIZATION IN JOWAR fANDROPOCON SORGHUU). 

Kikli) ()l)sS(‘rviiti()ii shows n gradation of types in most fields of 
junar wliirli indicates t he ])rol)al)ilit\> that cioss-lertiliiiatiou 0 (a*urs 
fieely. .\i*ar Dharwai’ (J^ond>ay iVe.sidencv) a fairly (:om])a(?t 
ln‘ad(Ml va? i(‘t v called Xandyal is conntionly grown as a main crop, 
with (1n>wri, a loose panicded varietyA surrounding it on the 
i)ordeis ol the lield. Xandyal has a long ra('his. carrying many 
siiort t‘re<d branches. Its grain is yellowish white in colour: 
(‘howri has a long raidiis bearing a few long and hanging brandies 
and its grain is milky white. 'FhesSe types are illustrated in 
Plate XXV (Pig. l/>. r) and tall under groups I and 2 of the 
classilication worked out by one of us.^ 

These varieties are very distinct in a})j)earaiK-e. luteniiediate 
typ(‘s ar(' easily distinguishable from the j>arent type, and ci cross 
once madi* by the senior writer gave an intermediate tvj)e wdth 
l)ro\vn grains exactly similar to that illustrated in Plate XX\' 
(Pig. la). We have not worked with ])ure lines, but consider 
the results of our ol)servations instructive as ])reliiuiuarv work and as 
t hrowing a good deal of light on the extent of natural cross-fertiliza- 
tion, as afTec‘ting the j)racticability of kee})iuga vaiiety pure. 

It is natural to assume that eruss-fertilizatioii will occur to 
different extent in dilTerent varieties, and that’ the (Tossing of 
different varieties will be largely inlhienced hy their distance apart 
and by the direction of the wind ])revalent with leferenee to the 


^ Kuttiir. (J. L, ClAsMlicHtum and descrirlum ul joUHirtt oi tlu- litmibuy Carnatic. Bomb<\y 
i>cpt. AyrL Bull. 02. 
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position in which they are sown. Stigmas protrude from the glumes 
before the anthers and ai'e tltus e.xposed to pollination from other 
plants, but against this natural provisicm forerossdertili/.atior^ is the 
fa('t t hat the flowers from thetij) of the fianiele a?*(‘ earliest to open 
and provide )>ollen for the lower flow tu’s. The crossing ol variet ies is 
thus not as extensive as would seem to b(‘ ])iol>able Irom a casual 
observation of the liabit of t}H‘ plant, and the grmvers succeed 
in ke(*j)ing varieties much pur<»r than th(‘ methods ()f ( nitivation 
would at first sight lead one to expec t. 

(iraham^ w'orkiiig at Xag])ur estimated the percentage of 
natural cross-fertilization in a loosi‘ panich‘d tvpc^ a.s six pcM' 
(‘ent. and in a type* with a compact panich' Oai pen* (Muit. One 
variety gave 20 jau' c cut. ol crossed flowcu’s. 

Our ol)servat.ions relcT toth(‘ probabh‘ (‘\teT)t of cont.amination 
oi a field of o?»e variety by jrollen Irom amOJier xaricMy grow ii ahmg 
its margin. A field of \andyal andCluiwri as (h‘scriluMl above was 
selected, in wliic.li b(»tli varietic^'^ w**re nearly pure*. Tliirty-twii 
typical Namiyal ears were* .st‘leeted lioin all parts c»f tin* field and 
seed sow’n with the follow ing results as judged Ijv t i c* minil>ers c»i 
intermediate tvjx's with iu'ciw ri grain a|)])earing. Tln^.^e ty]ces arc* 
likely tf> be mostly Kj crosses themgh not necessarilv so, since* the 
parents were not pure* lines. 
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Tile |)r()))f»rti(tii oi intoriiiediate ty]»es troiii (liflferejil ears varied 
Irom (» to 11 it pet ceitt. aceordina t.o tlie iullowiiig tabic, wliieh 
sliowsllie Irecpieiicy <»1 varying amounts of adtnixtiire in the produce 
from 32 plant.s. 
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Only t\v<t out of .32 gave no intermerliates. Tlie varying 
distances wiiicli .separated the parent plants oiiviously must account 
largely for tlie varying frequency of contamination, and this is a 
point which reipiires further investigation. Its bearing on the 
practical side is very important. 
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We are eoiitiiiuiiifi: mir ol)servatioi)s on tliis jiroMein hy working 

jiriinavily to o.staMisli pure lines. Our inetliod of 

proteciing the ears is to eut tin* slieatli enclosing 

the ear. and to cover il with a cloth liag su])])orted 

on wire rings (Tt'Xidigiiie). as illnsl rated in I’late 

XXV. lig. 2. We h ave lound j)a|U‘r liajjs 

inisatisicK'toTV. bocaiisc \\wy break if rain coiiaxs, 

rnsiipj)()rt(*d cloth hat's induci* a mould ^r(‘\\'tli. Ha^s 

, .siii)|)ortcd as described are absolntfdv salislacloiw 
1 he nnfi for ‘ ‘ •• 

insertion in the bap:, j ( b KoT'mj A\I> li. K. l\rLKAK\l.| 

*k *k 

A CHEAP AND EFFICIENT METHOD OF PROPPING SUGARCANES. 

Many cjine tarnuns. chitdly those <jro\vin^ tin* Ihicki'r kinds, 
are fojced in use supports for tht*ii cantos to present “ lod^^nn^.’* 
This ne(*d is particularly felt in li^ht soils w'heri' the shallow root 
svstein is unable to support tin* wiMifht of a lieasy ciop when hicli 
winds are blowitii^. As lodifin^ not only remlcrs the harvestinjr 
of tlie cro[) dillicult but also ri'dnces (he inaiinlact ui in^ vahn* ol 
the cane, practical farmer'- have (‘volved vjiri(»iis methods ol 
prop|un;i tin* canes. A particularly elaborate* and eostly syste‘ni 
oirtains in the (Jodaveri delta ol the* Maelras Ihesieh'iicy wlie'ic 
the* eaist e>j this ope*ratie)n pe*r ae're* some*times runs le> as mue*]i 
as Us, St). 

In the* Sutfarcane*- bre*e*din,u Station at ( 'oimbate)re*. where. fe>r 
a corrf*ct e*stimation ol the* suiiar \alm* of a s(‘e‘dlin^. il is (*sse*ntial 
that the* cane‘s slieuild be* earefidly ^uianh*d against le»d^in<», the* 
write*!’ has adopte*el. with eemsiderable su<'ce*ss. for' tire* Jast t-wo 
s(‘asons. the* lolleiwing metheal. 

When the e ro]> Jias (le*ve*lope*d t we» tei t hre‘e fe‘e‘t ed e ane. bandroo 
veitie als are planteel alon^ the* rerws at distane es eif tern lei twenty 
te(*t according fo neeejs. The ae*tual distanee* will vary in difT<‘rent 
tracts accor’ding to tint kind of cane gieiwn and the ((uality ul 
bambeios availalih*. Jdain elrawn galvanize‘d iron wire the writer 
uses 18 gauge * but a thicker e>r thinner wire may be selected to 




** TowttixU Uif t.nd ol iartt yuur 10,eM>U lout ol tbit, wut cobt Kb. 411. 
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suit IochI cofiditions is next juissud round tlie (aiirs and the 
hamhoo vertieals as illustiated in Plate XXVI. 'Pile wire is niad(‘ 
♦ o form figures of eiglit. resulting in a supporting strand on ea( h 
side of tlie canes. 

Kor convenience of handling, the wire is cut to short lengths, 
separate loo])s being formed of each. At the statitm the cane 
rows are standardised to 20 feet lengths, and the wires are 
ac(‘ordingly kej)t in loops ot 40 feet each. In larger })lant.ations 
the wires may l>e (Mit to greater lengths. When the loop is formed, 
the two ends are twist<‘d into a knot in front of one of the end 
bamboos as shown in the pi(‘tur(\ This loo]j is })revented from 
slip))ing down l>y means of a snjiporting iiail driven into the end 
bamboo at a suitabh' height. The illustiation is of a cajie plot 
at tlje (oimbaton‘ Station. It sliows <tiagrammatically in the 
l?(»jit low' two l(M)ps (»f w'ir(‘. (*a(‘li passing round 3 bamboo verti('als 
ami c(»vering a 2(> f(‘et distance oi tlie r<wv. 

W'lnm the i rop has grown much lawond th(‘ supporting strands 
as to r(*iid(*i’ tlnmi inellitient. tlie wire loo]j is slijiped upwards 
and kept in position by means of fresh nails dri\'(m into the bamboos, 
hor thin canes grmving to a lu'iglit up to 12 fe(‘t one sucji siijiporting 
lo(>p is found sulUciimt but. with a taller croji or heavier canes, 
tw'o loops or a thicker wire may la* n*(|uired. 

At liarvest the lo(>ps are slipped up to a convenient height 
wdien tlie (‘iines can lx* easily cut and jmlhal out. ddie wares arc 
colle<'t(‘d after tin* removal ol the laimboi* verticals and kejit in 
bundles of 2(1 to 30 hM)ps. tin* hxjps b<*ing k(‘pt mure or less taut 
on bamboiis tixed at the right distance in tiie ))lace of storage. 
Idle wires. liowa‘ver. do not remain long in the stoies as they are 
soon jeqnired for the succeeding crop. 

Kx[)eriem*e during the last tw'o seasons has demonstrated the 
( heaviness ami elliciency of the metliod. At the ( ane-breeding 
Station, wdiere the propping lias to be done jiiore caiefullv tlian 
in an ordinary plantation, tying witli trash or witli rope at 
frequent intervals used to cost Ks, 80 jier acre but the exjiense 
on the improved metliod sliould not work out more than JTs. 35 
per acre per uiuiuiu. In making the above calculation it has 
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been assnmefl that l)oth the bamboos and the wires will last five 
years. 

With the supporting stiand on each side of t he cane row. whir.fi 
can easily be adjustc'd. lodginjr is effectively prevented. The 
method especially provides against lodging from the very 
(■ommencement. It is not uncommon to Ix' suildeidv caught 
after a portion of tlie field is lodged. Lodged eaiu's, even when 
earefnily snp])orTed and projijied altmwards. do not reiover 
( oinpletely. |T. S. Vknkathaman. | 

* 

♦ ♦ 

PRODUCTION OF REFINED SUGAR BY MODERN REFINERIES IN 
INDIA DURING THE WORKING SEASON OF 1921. 

I\ India tli(M*e ai‘e at ])res(nit IS fatdorii^s ivfining raw sugar. 
r/fir or ml). Four of these are sitnat(*<l in the ])Tovi!iee of Bihar a?id 
Orissa. S in the Tnited Brovin(*(‘s. 4 in .Madras I in Myson* and 1 in 
Bengal, The following totals havi‘ been ol>tain(‘<! Irotn (MUjniries 
instituted l»y tlie Sugar Bureau jis to t.lie (jiuintity of (ffU' and raw 
sugar ?n(dted. sugar made, and molasses tinned out Uy these 
factories during the working seasons of and 11)21 : 



Vuar I'JL'O 

Vrar n»2l 




Ounuid raw iiu itf<l . . 

‘J,2l2,si7 

2,471.0211 

.Sugur riia'Ir 

1,211. 27 J 

l.:i24,04<; 

Afolii.'i.'ics ohlairpul 

72;i,!H;.'> 

.S70,70t 


The higher figun^s for t he season 1921 are largely due to the 
fact that two factories commenced relining f))ir for the first time and 
returns were received from two factories wliicli did not furnish 
similar infonmition for the previous season. 

A study ol the returns sul^mitted l)y individual factories shows 
that there is a wide variation in tlie jicreentage of recovery of sugar 
from the raw material dealt with. In Northern India where the 
refining is of an inferior value, the recovery of sugar varies 

from 35 to 45 per cent, according to the efficiency of the factory. 
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In Southern India, where the (juality of f/iir melted is superior, 
better results are obtained. 

A note ])ublished in the issue of the AfjrlraUaral Joarmd of 
Indiii, January 1922, {zives the total (luantitv of sugar and molasses 
])rodu( ed by fac tories making sugar direc t from rane for th(^ years 
1919-20 and 1920-21 as follows: 


Vrar 

t vSiiirai 

1 

MoliiS'.i*'* 
nbt aim'd 


1 

Md>. 

McU. 

\\r2{\'2\ 


Mn,'\2 

0M1O20 


:cT(K‘n:« 


Tin* total refined sugar ])roduetion thus amounts to 1.993.937* 
maunds or 73 J 13 tons in the s(*ason I!120-21 as compared with the 
total ])rodii(‘tion of LS40.Jil4* maunds or (>7.470 ton.s in the 
j)revi()us scNiiSon. | Kasanmi I). Xaik.) 

♦ « 

COTTON TRANSPORT BILL. 

Tiik lollowing Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
on tlie Sth March. 1922: ^ 

No. 1,1 ot 1922. 

.1 /b// to prorldr for thv nstnrtlon and ronfH)! of the t tans port (f 
votfon tn certain ctrrams/atnrs, 

Wkkrkas it is ex|H*dient for the purj)ose of preventiiig the 
mixing of inferior with superior vaiieties ot cotton to provide lor tlie 
restriction and control ol the transport by rail and the inA}>ort 
ot cotton into ceitain areas ; It is herein’ enac ted as follows : -- 

Shorl title (tad extent, 

I. (J) This Ac t may be called the (\>tton Transport Act, 192 . 

(2) It extends to the whole ot British India. 


* liuludrs si>iii<‘ raw sugar iinpurtoU from abroad aud ictiut'd luiully. 
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Definifiohfi. 

2. Tn tliis A(*t. luiloss thm* is aiiythitifi ropiignant in the 
su])jeet or context. - 

(r/) ** certified copy/* i?} relation to n Iicenc(‘. nieuns a 
copy of th(‘ lic-enc'e cortirnMl in the inannc^r (l(\scrih(Ml 
in section 7(> ol the Indian l^videnct* A<‘1. I of 
1S72, l)y tlie authority hy \vhi<*h the licejice was 
granted : 

(h) " cotton " means all unnianufatdnred (ottoji. inc'liiding 
fM»tton eitliev ginned or nngiimed. cotton waste and 
(‘otton seed : 

(c) ’■ (‘otton waste means droppings. strij)pings. fly and 
<^t]ier waste proclncts r>( a (rdton'mill otlno' than 
yarn waste ; 

{(I) '’licence" nutans a lic<mc(* grant(*(l under this A('t ; 

(c) ” notified station " m(‘ans a railway station sp(»('iii(M! in a 
notification un<h‘r secti(a) 1 ) : 

if) ” ])res(‘ril>ed " means ])n'scril)(a| l)v lules ?nad(' under this 
Act ; a!)d 

(//) " protectefi ari'a " nn^ans an area into which the im]K)rt 
of cotton has been ])rohilat(‘d by a notification iimler 
si'ction 3. 

Poirer to Hotifica/iott proluhiiiiuj itH/iorf o/' coffinf infa 

profcrted nmt, 

3. (I) Tfie Local (tovernment may, for the ])nrpose of protecting 
the cotton grown in any a,rea in the Province from being mixed with 
cotton of an inferior variety, l)y notification in tlie local oHi(*ial 
(Jazette prohibit the import of cotton into that area save under, and 
in ai'cordance with the conditions of, a licence. 

(2) Any such notification may prohibit the delivery to, and the 
taking of delivery l)y. any person, at any sy)ecified railway station 
.situated in the protected area, of. cotton consigned from a. railway 
station not situated in that area, unless such ])erson holds a licence 
for the import ol tlie (cotton into that area. 
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ReJfuml to earry iwlirenml rot fort, 

4. (l) NotwiilistaiKliiig anything fontainorl in tlio fndian 

Railways Avt. IX <,f or any othar law for tlio time Ixnng in 

force, the station tnaster r)|' ariy railway station or any otljer lailway 
servant ies])onsil)l(^ lor tin' hooking of goods or ])areels at that 
station may riduse to reeinve for carriage at. or to torwaid or allow 
to l)e ('arri(M| on the lailway from, that station any (*ott{)n (*onsigned 
to a notitM^I station, unless ))otli stations aic in tin* sann* protec'ted 
ar(*a. or unless the consignor produt'es a ceitilirsi copy of a licence 
lor the imprut ol tin' cottem into the prof (xtf'd area in which such 
notilied station is situate. 

(2) Rv(*rv certilied coj)\ ol a licence w ln*n sf> produ(*ed sliall he 
atta<‘ln‘d to tJn* in\ oic<‘ w hen t In' consignnn'nt is hook(*d as goods and 
to tin* \\a\’-l)ill w In'll the consignnn'nt is l)ook(*d as a jiarcel. and shall 
at'company tin* consignment t(> its dc'st-ination. and shall t-ln're )>e 
d(‘alt with in tin* pri’scrilx'd manin*!’. 

\Vh(*rehy or undei any law in lorce in the territories of 
any State in India tin* import ot cotton into any area, or the (h'livery 
ol cotton at any railway statiom situate in sindj Stah* has been 
prohihiU'd, the ( )ov(*rnoi -< ieneral in Cmincil may. hy notilicat ion in 
tin* (ia/et-tc* of India, (h'clart* that tin* provisions of suh-seetion (J) 
shall a|>ply in resp(*(‘t of all <'otton <'onsigned to any sin h station as 
ii such ar(*a and such station were res[)e(‘tively a prot-ei^ted area and 
a. n<vtili<‘<l station, and as if any licenee granted undei such law were 
a li('enc(* grant.(Ml nn<h*r this Act. 

Procvdii re //7/c/c roff<tti oh'hts at notified station. 

5. (1) \\*ln*u* any cotton having h(*en consigned to a notilied 
station arrivi*s at that station, tin* station master or other railway 
Sv'rvant res|)onsil)le tor the uxa'ijit and delivery to the consignee of 
goods or parcels, as the case may he, at that station shall, unless 
hoth the notilh'd station and the lailway station frean wlihdi the 
cotton has hee.n consigned aie sitiuiied in the same j>rotected aiea, 
refuse to deliver the (‘otton until he is satisfied tJia.t tJie c(msigin*e 
holds a lieeinje for the import ol tlie. cotton into the jirotected ar(*a 
ill wliieii such notilied station is situate<l ; and, if lie is not so 
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satisfied, or if, within a reasonahle time, the ronsignee or some 
person ac ting on his behalf does not appear in order to take delivery, 
shall return the cotton to the railway station fioiti whi(*h it was 
consigned, together with an intimation that deliveiv of the cotton 
has l)een reliised or has not been taken, as the case may be. 

(2) Any station master oi otlier railway servant receiving anv 
cotton returned undei sub-section (I) (U Teturned with a like 
intimation from a railway statiem specified in a notificatiem undei 
sub-secti<m (3)o{ section 4. sliall cause to be serv(‘(hni the consignoi, 
in any manner authorised by section 141 of tlie Indian liailwavs 
Act. IX of a notic(‘ stating t hat tiu* cedton has b(‘en so nduriual 

and, recpiiring the t'onsign(>r to ])ay any ratt‘, terminal or other cliarges 
due in respect of the carriage nf the cotton to ami from the railwav 
station to which it was i'on‘^igm‘d. and smdi chargt\s sliall be deemed 
to be due from the consignor for all the jiurjioses of sendionoo of that 
Act. 

Pthulfns. 

6. Any ])erson who. in contravention of tln‘ [oovisions ol this 
Aet. or of anv notification or rule made lieieunder. takes delivery 
ol any cotton Irom a notilhal station or impoits. or attem])ts to 
import, any (-ottuii into a proteeded area, and an\' station master 
or (^thei' lailway servant nnIio. in contravention ol thi‘ provisions of 
sub-section (I) of sec tion a, without reasonable^ exeuse, tlie buiden 
of proving whicli shall lie upon him, deliveis any eottun to a 
coiisignc»e or other person, shall be liable to a line' not exceeding ont‘ 
thousand rujiees. and upoii any subsecpient ccmviction to im|)iison- 
ment whicli may extend to three months, or to fine wliicdi may 
extend t<j live thousand rupees, or to both. 

Potmt to maLr rales. 

7. (1) I’Hc Local (ojvcrtuiiont may make lulea to provide ioi 
any ol the tollowing mattera, namely : 

(«) the prevention ot the import ol cotton into a protected 
area by r(jad, river oi sea save under, and in accordauee 
with the conditions ol, a licence ; 
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(h) tlie terms and (jonditiojis to be contained in licences 
and tlie autliorities l)y which tliey may be granted ; 
and 

(c) tlie manner in whi(*h licences and certified copies thereof 
shall be dealt with on and aftei' the delivery of the 
cotton to which they relate. 

(2) Any such rules may j>rovidethat any contravention thereof 
or of the conditions of any lic(mce. not otherwist* mafl(‘ |)unis[iable 
by this A(*t. shall be |)unishable with tine wlii(‘li may extend to five 
hundred rupees. 

Prerious (tpjnora} ([f LoCfd Le<iishitiire to isstfe of not I lie at ions 

an/l rales, 

8. No m^tit'ration umhu sec,tion 3 or rule under section 7 
shall lx* made by tin* l^ocaM iovenimeiit of any th)veriu)r's ProviiK'e, 
unless it lias been laid in draft before tin* Legislative (V)uncil of 
t!i(‘ Province, and has been ajijirovetl by a lesolutioii of the 
L<*gislativc CounciL (Utlier with or witliout moditication or addition, 
but upon su<h a])proval Ixung given the notification or rule, 
as the case may be, may be issued in the form iu wliieh it 
has been so ap])roved. 

Protection, for acts done tinder Act, 

9. No suit or other legal proceeding shall be instituted against 
any pers(m in rt*spect of anything whic'h is in good faitli done or 
intended to be done under this Act. 

STxVTKMKNT ok Oli.TKOTS AND RHASON>S. 

The Indian (’otton (’ommittee. wliich was appointed in 1917, 
bronglit to notice 

(1) that the practice of adulterating long staple cotton with 
short staple was very prevalent at the gins and press- 
houses in <t*rtain long sta})le areas, the object being 
to secure for the mixture the higher prices offered 
for long staple ; 


6 
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(2) that, owing to the consequent mixture of seed, there was 

considerable deterioration in the cultivation of many 
of the superior varieties of cotton ; 

(3) that soft cotton waste was also used tor the pur])ose of 

adulteration with hifx/s (the natural floss) ; and 

(4) tliat short staple cotton was tre<pientlv railed to a long 

staple area and re-l) 0 ()k-ed tiience. (‘ven without 
mixing as long .sta])lc cotton. 

2. As instances of (I) and (2) the ('oinmitt<‘e ijiioted the 
imports of short staple cotton into tin' Broach tract, the result 
of w'hich has l)een that Broach cotton has largely lost its bniner 
reputation. Other superior varieties of cotton are threatened with 
the .same fate. The practic<> described under ( I) above is facilitated 
bv the trade custom whereliy cotton i'^ bought and .sold on the 
name and reputation of the area where it purports to have been 
grown ; i.e.. on the name <jf the railway .station from which the ))ales 
are last booked. 

3. The.se malpractices arc (‘xercising so .serious and dangeioiis 
an influence on the industry as a whole, that the necessity of taking 
( iovernmental action has become a matter ot immediate importance. 
The Bill provides a remetly by enabling Jj<«al (Jovernments to 
jnevent interior <!otton or cotton-waste, as (hitined, from being 
imported, e.xcept under licence, into areas which it is desired to 
protect. 

1’he princi])al provisions ol the Bill .are as follows : - 

(1) Local (Jovernnients are empow’cred, with the previous 

consrmt of the IVovincial Legi.slature. to deline the 
areas and to notify the st.ations wdiicii should be 
regarded as lUotecTed. Consignments ol errtton an; 
not allowed to any such notilied .station ex(iept from 
otjier notilied stations in tin* same area. 

(2) It i.s nerajs.sary to make certain e.xcept ion, s to the 

prohibition in favour, lor instance, of mill-owners within 
the area retpiiring extraneous cotton and of purchasers 
of cotton waste for industrial purposes, Locail 
Governments arc accordijjgly empowered to frame rules 
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for a licensing system and to appoint the authorities 
for the issue of licences. 

(.3) Station masters or other railway servants responsible 
for the delivery of goods or parcels are prohibited under 
penalties from delivering cottoTi irnpro])erly consigned 
to their stations. 

* 

* * 

MEADE COTTON. 

The annual production of Sea Island cotton in the United 
States declined fnan bales in 1!)17 to (i.DK) bc.les in 1919. 

and it i.', feared that the gntwth of this variety will cease entirelv 
within tin* next tew years. This unfortuTiate .situation i*-- due to the 
ravages ol tin* 1 k>I 1 weevil, which has now invaded the Sea Island 
di.stricts. 

In order to ))rovide for this cftntingen<‘r . the Bureau of Plant 
Indu.stry of tin* U. S. Department of .\griculture has developed 
during I!>l2and .uilrseciuent years a new variety of cotton to replace 
tlie Sea Island crop. This new cotton, which is known as " Meade.'* 
was protiuced from the Black.seed. ' or " Black Rattler ” variety. 
It matures two oi three weeks earlier than Sea Island cotton, gives 
a great producti<m of both lint and seed, bears larger bolls, and 
is therefore more easily pi(*ked. 

Meade cotton is a long-stapled Upland lorm, producing, under 
favourable conditions, a fibre varying from to l| in. in 

length, with an average of l| in., and oi a fineness resembling 
that of Sea Island, fn general. Meade cotton is so similar to Sea 
Island as to be almost iiulistinguishable from it. The seeds are 
nearly smooth, and the cotton can. therefoie, be removed by 
an ordinary roller gin. 

Spinning trials have been made with representative bales of 
Meade and Sea Island cotton grown during the seasons of 1910-17, 
DH8-19, and 1919-20 in order to determine their comparative 
spinning value, and an account of the results obtained Is given 
in liall. No. 940 (1921), S. DepaHmenl of Agriculture, hy li. 
Meadows, Cotton Technologist, and W. C. Blair, Assistant in Cotton 
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Testing. Tlie results shew that, on the average for the three seasons’ 
cotton, tlie Meade (‘ottoii gave per cent, more waste than the 
Sea Island in the various jwocesses preparatory to spinning. 
('om])aring the hreaking strength of tin* Meade and Sea Island varns 
lor tlie three seasons, a diilerence ol I7'i!ll). was found in favoui’ of 
the Sea fsland foi 2.*rs yarn, and ]*6S Ih. for tin* lOths yarn. In the 
case of the cottons produced during the iniU iiO season, when adveise 
weather conditions j)r(‘vailed. the hi(*aking stnmgth oi Meade, grown 
on sandy soil was eijual to that of th(‘S(‘a Island lor the tinci eonnls 
(»f yarn. \HtfUv(in aj thv Inijtvnal XIX ol 

>¥ 

♦ 3|l 

A METAL PLANT BUCKET. 

A or:s(!Hi f'Tiox has Ikm*!! received fr<»m one of (1 m* Afinist^rv's 
Insjiectors of a metal |)la,nt hin kiU- int.«md(Mi foi use in place of tin* 
ordinary flowc*!* pot. The inventor constantly notii(Ml that, certain 
])lants appear(*d to give hetu*!* results w!n»n grown in old pails and 
biK'loits. Alter expeiiments (‘Xl(*ndmg seveial yt'ars In* 

})ioduced a l)Uc!o‘t whicdi has in»\\ hei*!! te-'led in the production of 
crops on a commercial basis for nwr six \(*ars with appar’cntly 
satisfai'tory results. Th<' bucket which is apj>ro\iniatcly 12 in. 
iu Inhglit and i# in. in dia-incter. is const nn-ted (d pure zinc and is 
])ractically indesti tictibh*. A special h*ature is a laisc (jr moveable 
bottom with a single Inde uuderneath for diaiuage. 

The (diiet reason tor tlie superiority of the bucket over ela.\ 
j)ots is that eonsid(*rably less watering is r(‘<piired. This makes lor 
the maint(*nance (A a rnor(* e(pial»le root temjierature espe(‘ially 
during jieriods of rajjid <’\apora,tion. Tin* saving ol labour in 
watering is also cor)sif|erai>le. Its advantage (>\'(*r' clay pots in the 
matter of breakage is oljvious. 

The disadvantage of the appliance, is its cost. It is patented 
and at the moment is manulactured in a spasmodic way without 
Bj>ecial plant at a cost ol 2*^. UUL each. Tin* patent(*c has found, 
however, that while it is extremely desirable to cheajien the])ucket, 
the present cost is not prohibitive for tlie purpose for which it is 
used. 
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One of tljo most vstriking j)ui7)osos for wliiclt the plant hiic'ket 
is em])loye(l at Hassocks is the cultivation of high (jiiality <lessert 
pears iiiKler glass. The iiiethod followed is very simple. Cordon 
})ear f rees of choi<*e dessert varieties are pro])agated on the premises 
ami ])ermitt(M! to attain a, hearing age* outside. They are then 
lifted. ])lant(Ml in the ])la!it hucket and hrouglit into the liouses. 
At th(* corK'lusion ol the fruiting period tin* trees jire taken outside 
agahi. th(' cultui'(\ onc(‘ t in* tre(*s are in tl)e imekets, l)eing that 
usuallv a«'(’ord(Ml lo orchard house trees. Tlie writer ijispected a 
hous(* of pears grown in this itianmu* and was considerably im])iessed 
with their apja'amnee. A ciop ot fi'om on(' dozen to two dozen 
Iruits is mIIowcmI to (‘ach 1 re(‘ and these a? e mat-iired without any 
Irtuilile. No artificial h(*at is (‘inploycd and p(*sts are not seveie. 
tli(‘ f(‘w f'aterpillars whi(h appea.r ir the s])ring being removed by 
han<bpieking. 

T(»mato<‘"' iitv also s(i<'c(‘ssfu lly grown in tlu^ luu'kot and this 
<’Mip afToids a sat isla<-t<uy taisis tm ('omparison with Hower pot 
culturi^ In i*verv case the lan-kets give lumh t)etter result^, the 
plants being h(*alt.lii(‘r generally and yielding heavier (uops ot iruit. 
'flu' toma((> ])lants are obviously sup])lied with a steadier su]>pl\ of 
water in the buckets, a fart(»r in the dev<'h pment oi fruit wliicl) all 
growers will appreciat(\ 

( hiv.santluMnums also exhil>it a marked diiference in tlie 
gene.ial grtnvth and (pialitvot tlie bhxun wlien grown in tlie bucket 
as compared with ])ots. |,//eo-. J/ifK -h///., XXIX. I.] 

♦ 

S|i * 

THE RIPENING OF GRAPE-FRUIT. 

Thk results of investigations carried out in ( onneedion witli the 
iij)ening of gra])e-fruil are given in the Joiniui! of AijricoUuritl 
liescarch (XXI I, a). They show that in warm storagi’ the percentage 
of judd calculated to the net weight of the j)ul]) increases markedly in 
two months' storage. There is evidence that this increase is not due 
entirely to loss of water from the pul]). Imt tliat there is an imuease 
in the amount of a(dd ]>rosent. 'Jhore is evideiu*e indicating that 
there may be a slight decrease in the sugar content in warm storage. 
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In cold storage there is a decrease in the acidity very marked alter 
four months in storage, while there is little change in the amount of 
total sugars present. A possible explanation ot this difference in the 
beliavioiir of the sugars and acids in warm and cold storage was 
pointed out. This phase of the problem desei ves fiutlier attention. 
The investigations on the changes in the fruit during development 
on the tree showed thal the total sugar content increased while the 
acidity decre^ised. the increase in sugar contemt being v(‘rv marked. 

Fruit on the tree iiKuvusos in pnhitahility and food value. 
There is. of course, always danger tiiat the seeds will sprout in the 
vaiieties containing se(‘ds if tln^ fruit jcmains on tin* tr(*(‘ too lojjg. 
Theie is also danger that the fruit will drop or be shaken from the 
tree by high winds. 

It is of interest to ?jot(^ that tin* bel]avir>ur ol tin* acids and 
sugars dining grow th and in coldstoiage is similar If) tlu‘ l)('haviour 
of these constituents of some of th<‘ cleciduous Iruits tliat is. it is 
apparently possible to lemove tlie fruit from tin* tre(* after it is 
well along toward maturity and tori]>en it in storage. 'I he result 
will be an apparently sweeter fruit. <lue ti) loss of acidity and a 
leduced bittenH*ss, the naringin or bitter princi[»le breaking doum in 
storage. A jaM'iod in (*()ld storage then renders the fruit more 
j;alatal)le. From the exj^eriments detailed abov<‘ it seems probable 
that tlie jutting of grajie-fruit cun be controlled by curing at 70 ' F. 
before they are ])lact*d in cold storage. Investigations are in 
progress at the present time <m this last-mentioned jiliase of the 
wc>rk. [T/oi Il'e.s7. //tdin Committee Circular. 007. | 

^ * 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF OBTAINING THE NUTRITIVE RATIO 
OF MIXED RATIONS. 

Mk, E. {»ive.s in the Journal of ihv Miimlt if of 

Affriculturc (XXVIII. lo) the folhiwiiig method of obtititiiiif,' 
the nutritive latio of mixed rations; As<ertaiii the amount 
of digestible protein pre.sent in each ingredient in the ration 
and multiply this hy the nutritive ratio to get the carhohydtate 
etjuivulent. l)o lliis for caeii ingredient in turn, add the digestible 
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protoin figures togetlier and also the figures obtained by multiplying 
by the nutritive ratio, divide tliis second figure by the first and tliis 
will give the nutritive ratio of the ration. A concrete example will 
illustrate the method 

Kalion Dig. mult* protein. Carbottydratc eejuiv. 

1 Hi. Ijn.sCf'rl cake .. (‘•)iitains ( I :N(t‘2.')3)-- 1 Ul and ( I 'Ot 2)--2'<l2 

Mfuigdids „ (.">u o<Mi7) oa'j „ 

JO il). Meadow liav .. { 10 0U74J - O'.Vt „ (0-.-)4 . ' 1 •;{2 

lo-so 

\uhjfi\'r‘ ralid of ration - —I ; o*f> 

1*0 

Any other ration may be workc'l out in a similar manner. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES, ETC. 


\Vk deeply regret to have to n'eoid the death ol 
Mr. Alee A. Henry. Deputy Director oi Agric.iiltuiv uiuh'r 
training. iJurnui. whiidi o<rnrredat .Mayniyo on IStli April, 
1922. The late Mr. Henry joined the Indian Agrieidtnral 
Service in Deceinl)er 1921. 


Ills MaII'STV Till-: Kl.Vii-lvMlMOHOli's HlKTIlD.VV llo.Vol KS 1;|ST 
contahis the following names whi(T will lie ol interest to tin- Agric.nl- 
tural Dej)artniet)t : • 

[.S.(K .Mu. (’. H. .Maiitix. Kegi.strar, Department of lievenne 
and Agriculture, (iovernnient ol India. 

Khan Snhilj. .Moolvi Ka'Ikii-i'i.‘-i>jn. H.A.. M.I!..\.S.. Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, Ihinjaii. 

Rai Sahib. t’iiAi;i.)iiRi Haui J{am SiXdJi. Agricultural Insfieclor, 
.Muzaffarnagar District. I’nited IVovinces. 

Rao Sahib. Mu. (iovjnd Dattatuva Kiiandkau. Deputy 
Su])erintendent. Civil Veterinary Department, 
Berar, tWitral Provinee.s. 

♦ Hs 

Mu. .M. •). Brktt, M.K. C.V.S.. has h<‘en a|>pointed to the Indian 
Civil Veterinary Department and po.sted to the lm])erial Baeterio 
logical Lahoratorv. Mukt.<«Hr. 

* 

He He 

Mr. J. B. Kxioiit, M.Sc., Offg. ]’rinei])al and I’rolessor ol 
Agriculture. Agricultural College, l’(H)na, has been granted e.oinhined 
leave lor 1 year 11 months and 8 days. 

( 130 ) 
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Dr. W. Burns, Economic Botanist, Bombay, has been appointed 
to act as J’rincipal of the Agricultural Oollege, Poona, vin; 
Mr. Knight on leave. 

* 

■): K: 

Mh. If. S. B. A<i., lias becii a]>)>ointe(l to act as Professor 

of Agricultnic in addition ti' liisjiresent. duties as A.ssocialc Profcs.'-'or 
of Animal lliishandiy and Dairying. Agricultural College. Poona. 

Hi ♦ 

Mk. V. Hath., L. A(j., J)(‘])uty Director of Agricalturo. 
Buinl);iy. has Ixmmi alhnvod hy His Majesty's Secretary I'i State 
t(^r India cai t*\teu^i()ii of studv leave ior two months and twenty 

* * 

Mfi, h\ 11. Hakxki.l. li.A., Government Kconornic P'otanistj 
Madias, lias Ixh'Ii appoinletl Hrinei])al. Agricultural ( ollego. 
( 'oimfiat.ore, in addition to \\\< own duties. 

♦ 

4c * 

.Mu. I). BAL.\K)tisii.N.\ Murti C.VKU. Deputy Director of 
.Agriculture (on probation), 11 ('ircle, Aladras. has lieen appointed 
to act as l’rofes.sor of .Agriculture. Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 


Mu. K. (Joi’ALKJUMi.N.v H vir has been appointed to act as 
Deputy Director of Agriculture. 11 Circle, Madras Presidency, 
e/V'c Air. D. Balakrishna Murti Cam. 

IK 

4c 4( 

.Mu. K. T. Ai.\v,\ has lieeu ajipointed to act as Deputy Director 
of Agriculture. Vdl Circle. Aladra.s Presidency, vkr Mr. Govinda 
Kidavii granted leave. 

* 

* * 

AIr. N. S. Kuua.n'dasavami Pillai has been a])pointed to act 
as Deimty Director of Agriculture. A' (^ircle, Madras Presidency, 
in an existing vacancy. 
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Mr. r. Naray.an Ayyar has been appointed to act as !)eputy 
Director of Agriculture. VIII Circle', Madras 1 ’residency, rice 
Mr. Sampson on otlier duty. 

* 

* « 

Mr. T. J. Hi’RI.KY. M.lt.C.V.S.. lias bc'en ap])ointed to the* 
Indian Civil Wterinary De])artnient and pttsted 1<i .Madras. 

* 

* ♦ 

Mr. P. T. Svuxukr.s, O.B.IO.. M.li.C.V.S., Professor of 
Surgery. -Madras Veteritairv College, has been appointed 
Superintendent, Civil ^'eteri^.ary Department. I Divi.-»ion. .Madra.« 
Presidency, rice Mr. -MoKlIigott rc'signed. 

•Mr. Ci. T. D'Silv.v. .Vssi.stant I’rirtcijial. .Madras Vcteiinar y 
College, has been appcintcrd to act a.s l’rote.s.sor oi Surgery at the. 
College, rice 31r. Saunders. 

Jj: * 

Mr. V. KRlSif.N.v.Mt.’R'n .Vyy.vr. Kir.st Lecturer at the Veter'inary 
College, Madras, has been appointed to act as Professor cl 
Pathology and Bacteriology, rice .Mr. Cattell. 

* 

* * 

Mu. 1’. .1. Kerr. .M.B.C.V.S., Dffg. I’rincijial, Bengal Vctcrirnuy 
College, has been a)»pointed to act as SnjH'tirilendent. Civil Vi'tcr i- 
nary Dejrai'trnent, aral Veterinary .Vdvi.scr to the Covcrnnient of 
Bengal, from 18th Ajnil, lt)22. 

* 

- 1 : * 

.Mr. D. .MacDrecor, M.K.C.V.S.. Srrperintcnderrt, Civil 
Veterinary Department, Bengal, has been appoirrted to act as 
Principal, Bengal Vetcrirruiy (.'ollege, vice. -Mi'. Kerr, from J8th 
April, 1922. 

* 

He 

Mr. H. T. Davis, M.li.C.V.S., lias lieen ajipointed to act as 
Second linperial Officer, Bengal V'etci'inary College. 
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Dr. H. M. Leake lias lieen appointed a member of the United 
]*iovinces Jjcgislative Council, nee Mr. G. Clarke resigned. 


.Mr. (J. C. Siikrrari). I5.A.. Deputy Director of Agricidture, 
Patna Circle, Bihar and Orissi». ha'^ been granted leave on average 
{)ay fnttu bst .May. 1!)22. .Mr. .). Holiinson ofliciating. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Mk. \\ S. Wooi.K lias luHMi a])iKiint<‘(l (attic Breeding Pvxpert 
to tli(' (Jov(»iijnie]it of Punjal) in the Depaitnient oi Agriculture. 

♦ 

♦ 

Mu. H, U. Stk\v\m<t. iias been appointed Prolessor of 

Agric ulture. Agricultural (College, Lvallpur. 

* 

t * 

Tli(‘ live months' leave granted to Sirdar Darslian Singh 
Dc'puty Director of Agric ulture. Hansi. Puiijal). has been extended 
by 15 months. 

♦ 

Mk. Ji. J3 ra.vf(.*ki\ M.IM'.V.S. Supeiintendent, (Tovernment 
( attle Kami. Jfissar, lias been granted combined leave fur 8 montlis. 
Mr. K. SeNvell. M.(\, M.l?.( W.S.. otHuiating. 

He 

He He 

Mk. K. J. S. Dowl.nni). M.K.C.WS.. Professor of l^nasitolojiv, 
Punjab W'toriiiary ('ollcgc. has been apfxjintcd I’rofessor of Hvgicne, 
in addition to his duties, telievitig Mr. E. Sewell. 


-Mr, T. J. Kuan. wln» lias been appointed to the Indian Civil 
Veterinary Department, has been posted to the Government (’a ttle 
Farm. Hissar. for training as Assistant Sujierintendent of the 
farm. 
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Mr. II. Watson. Dopiity Director nf Agriciiltiiro, Burma, has 
been translerrefl from Mamlalav and ])osted to special duty with 
headquarters at Hmawbi in the Insein District. 

* 

* * 

Mauno Ba (tYAW. Agricultural Engineer. Burma, has l)ceu 
granted lea.ve on average pay for tliree months. 





Aeration and Air-content, the role of oxygen in root activity* - 

By B. Clkmkxts. l^uhlii-ation Xo. 315. Caniogie 

Institution of Wasliington. 1(121. 

Ai/ni()i'(;ii an onorinous amount of work lias l>eon done on 
rf‘s]>iration an<l jiartirularly iui tlu^ rosjiiration of roots, it inust lie 
(‘onfnssi'd that till rcront years tin* signifu*ane(M>f the soil aeration 
factor in mowtli prohhuiis has either keen ignored altogether or 
(icatf‘(l with !ittl(‘ eonsiihuatioii. If a nnnilxu* oi the re(*ent text- 
l»o(»ks dealing w itli botany. f(U‘(‘st ry and agriculture are examined, 
it w'ill 1)(' found that soil rauation is not even mentioned by the 
majority and tiiat witli lew exc(‘|)tions very little attention is given 
to this subj(‘ct. A change. Iiowa'ver. is now taking })laee. The 
caieful studies of the rble of oxygen and carbon dioxide in the 
root ilevi'lopment and growth ol the vegetation found in swaunps 
and bogs in the rniti'fl States aiul jiarticularly the investigations 
of the so-called lutg xerophytes have show’ii the air-content ot the 
soil to be an ecological factor of })rimary importance. In India, 
the invt»st igations carried out at Dehra Dun, Ihisa. Quetta and 
('oimbatore hu\a‘ materially assisted in establisliiag soil aeration iis 
an important factoi in the future development of forestry and 
agricultiin*. 

One of the conse(|uoiu'es of the detailed investigation of the 
part played by oxygen and carbon dioxide in the soil w'liich is now 
taking j)lace at several ( entres in the United States is the monograpli 
under review\ In tliis Dr, dements has :ittem})te<l a critical 
digest of ]>ast woik in so fai‘ as it relates to transjiiration, growTh 
and movement or liearsou bog toxins, acid soils and toxic exudates. 
In addition there is a complete account of the development of 

( «6 ) 
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views on soil toxins which has l»een written with a view of .showing 
what is the existing opinion on thi« rpiestion and what are the 
precise points wliich need further investigation. These matters, 
including the hibliograpljy. are dealt with in 1 S3 pago.s of print. The 
first section is concerned with respiration and the need of oxygen, 
the second with hog xerophyt.es and a( id soils and the last with 
toxic exudate.s and soil toxins. While the whole monograph shouhl 
l)e carefully .studied hy agricultural investigators intere.sted in 
.soil problems, certain sections l)ear directly on the growt h of crops 
and are of ])articuhir intere.st to the student of agri( ultur.al seienc(*. 
One of these is that dealing with the air ( ontent of the soil from 
which it is clear that the percentage of carlion dioxide, e.specially in 
manured and water-logged soil, often reaches a figure which makes 
it certain that injury from this gas is much nioie frerjiient than is 
commonly su})posed and also indie ates that it must be taken into 
account in all ca.ses of toxi<e action. I'he inflmmcc (il alg:c and 
water-plants on oxygen content touches a subject of great interest 
to India, namely, the part played by alga- in rice cultivatioti. 
Starting from the work of Brizi in when the significance of 
algio in the aeration of higher plants fii.st became clear, there follows 
a summary of the investigations of (’hambers, of Harrison and Aiyer 
at Coimbatore, of Bergmann. E.smaich. Roi)bins, .Mooie and Kairer 
down to the very recamt inve.stigation of Mi.ss Biistol at Rothamsted. 
It seems certain from Miss Bri.stol's work that the presence of alga' 
in .soils .sufficiently moisf to]»ermitof their growth must increase the 
aeration and jmivent the harmful .iction of carbon dioxide in a 
.similar manner as in rice fields, .\lgal films are common in the 
surface soil in Bihar during the rains and are probably very widely 
distributed in India. 

A large amount of the Indian work on soil aeration is dealt 
with in connection with the ecological .significance of .soil aeration 
w-hich is summed up as follows : ■ 

” The results of field studies of aeration are in complete 
agreement with tho.se ol)tained from phy.siological inve.stigatioiis 
as to the basic importance of oxygen for root a(;tivity and the injury 
wrought by the accumulation of carbon dioxide. The detailed 
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significance of tlie lack of oxygen juul the ahiindancc of carbon 
dioxide us ecological factors is discussed in connection ’.vitli bog 
xeropliytes and soil toxins. Here it will suffice to point out that 
field research has approached the problem of an oxygen deficit from 
four different angles, and that the results and conclusions are all in 
essential accord. 'I’he agricultural a])proach has been made by 
Sorauer. Dehcrain, Wollny. Brizi, Ehrenberg. Balls, Harrison and 
Aiyer. Howard and Ifowai’d. ;\rain. and Allan, and that of forestry 
l)y V'onhausen Bohm. .Marigin, Hesselmann. Bernbeck, Hole, Hole 
and Siuijrh. and ('oventiy. I’athological consideration.s have entered 
into many of tlie studies, hut they have received especial attention 
at the liands of Sorauer, Hartig. Mangin. Howard, and (fraves. while 
the ecological outlook has been re])resented by Warming and 
( 'lements." 

in tliis .''cction consideialrle space has been devoted to the water- 
saving experinumts on wheat conducted at f^uetta, Mirpurkhas, 
tiangapur and Shalijahaiipur. 

l*er!ia]»s the most interesting chapfer ol the monograph is the 
concluding article on toxic (exudates and soil toxins in which the 
(“arlier papeis and (he Woburn results are considered in detail as 
well as those which have appeared as a result of the jnilduaition of 
Pickering's views. Dr. Clements conclud(*s his snnunary of the 
soil toxin (juestion in its relation to soil aeration in the following 
paragr'aph ; 

'■ J^oil toxins are probaldy to be definitely related to deficient 
iuwation and to anaerobic conditions, as has been indicated by 
Schreiner, Hall. liuss(>.ll. and others. This is also shown by the 
fact that they are readily oxidized, and soon disappear under proper 
tillage. Hence, they appear to be due to essentially the same 
conditions and jnocesses as obtain in bogs, the relationshi}) being 
especially well exhibited by muck soils. In both, the primary 
causes of toxicity are the direct lack of oxygen and its indirect 
effect in permitting the accumulation of carbon dioxide irr harmful 
amounts and in producing injurious organic acids and other 
c(>mpounds. In many cases probably the first two alone are 
emneerued, but in sour soils and muck soils at least, all of them must 
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have a p.irt. tliough the lack of oxygen plays the primary role. 
Since carbonic and other acids are the products of respiration under 
such conditions, a consideral)le paid of .soil acidity ma\’ be ascribed 
to them, though it must l>e recognized that toxic elTects mav arise 
from acidity otherwise produced, as shown in the precisling 
section. In conclusion, the [ire.senl facts ajijiear to waiiant the 
.statement that organic toxins are excreted bv roots or produced 
in soils only as a con.se(pienre of the an;u*roltic respiration ol plant 
roots and of micro-organisms, and th:it inorganii’ toxins may ari.sc 
as a result of chemical jiroces.ses or o! adsorjiiioii." \\. 11.] 


Botany with Agricultural Applications. By .1 . .\. M.miti.n. S(«cond 
edition revised, ]>]». (KM. ( London ;( 'hapman A- Hall.) I’l'icc. 
21. s. 

U.NLIKK most of the text -books designed loi u^e in .\gric.ultural 
(’olleges. this work deals with the iile-history ol ;i ilowm ing plant 
and with the othei groups met with in the vegetable' king<lom in a 
thoroughly .scientilu' manner. \o attenqit, is iii.ade' to glo.ss <iver 
the more difficult portions of the .science. W ritten f<»r .\nierican 
.students, the illustrations are naturally taken from ]>huits growing 
in the i'nited States. )Iany of thc.se. however, are di.stijuUly 
original and should jirove b(»tli .stimulating and u.sefid to teacheis 
ill India. The onlv critici.sm that could lie advanced agaiu.st the 
book is that it covers too wide a ground and deals with such .sultjects 
as ecologv. variation, hereility. ('volution and plant breeding in too 
small a compass, the.sii matters being disposed of in sonu' H2 pages. 
An obvious improvement in future (‘ditions would be to diseii.ss 
the.se important divisions of the sidiject in gri'ater di'tail in a second 
volume. In spite of .such shortcomings, tin' volume is an important 
addition to the literature of the ,subjw;t and .should find a place in the 
librarie.s of the Indian agricultural college's. [A. IL] 
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I. fiiset'l Liio : A iV)])iihir Ip^lrodiu tion to Eiitoipology, 

l>y K. P|), ‘iCU. T. Werner Laurie.) 

lo.v. ()//. 
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(d'lMMi iV (n.) Jh'ii'e 25.V. 

.‘h (Tops and Tillage 1)\ d. ('. Newsliani. (l.ondon : ^lethiien tt 
(’o.) I riee ().s'. 
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I'p. isn. (Lond(Hi: I). A{^)>h‘ton Co.) Ihice lo.v net. 
o. ljr(*(‘ding (‘roj) l>v IL K. Hayes and U. J. (Jarher. Pp. 
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Pri<'e Sn. (W. net. 

7. AgrieuIlMial ( o-o])ei‘ation in England and Wales. l>y W. H. 
Wainian, Willi Ihelari^ by Leslie Scott. Pj), 204. 

(London : Willianis and Norgate.) Prirt^ 5 n. 
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Thk lollowiniT ))ul)li(*ati()ns have been issued by llie lni])erial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last- issue: 

Meatoii's. 

1. \e\v and Hare Indian (Kbinata iiU-lu* l*usa ( 'olhH-tion ; Knither 
Notes 0)1 Kliinocypha baiA a-. I»y Majo)‘ K. ( Kia^'fU. I.M.S. 
( Kjit(»niol<‘ui<*al Serit's. Vol, ^ll, Xos. 7 and S.) Hrici* 15. 14 
(.r bs. 

Jiitlklfhs, 

lb Ifehnntf/fasjionfnH Di^ajs** (4 l!ic(*. b\' S. Suin’oraiainan M.A. 
(Hull(‘tin No. i*iS.) Price As. 0. 

*]. hVedinn Kxpmmnents at (i(‘veriun(*]it (attic Kaim. Ilis^ai. l)y 
\l Ibanioid. M.lt.(\V.S, ami K. S‘Aell. .M.(\ M.ltdW'.S. 
(Ibilletin No. !*4(». ) Pi ice A"\ 
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SOMK COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

No. 17. THI-: IMHI) MYNAH (STIlRyOP.l^TOR rOXTRA). 


T. iniNlHHCCI'; I'l.KTCHKi;. ItN. KK.S.. F.Z.S., 

I thjH‘rial EidottniUnfiM . 


AND 

(‘ M. IXdlJS, M.B.OU., F.KS, F.z.^. 

ALTHOr(!ii almost as lamili.ir a Hird in Xortli Eastorn India 
as the Conimoi) Mynah, '.he Pied Mynah has a nmcli more rcstrirted 
distrilnition. being found onK' east of a line drawn from Amballa 
to Hyderabad, in the Deccan, and Masnlipatam. ranging to the 
e.x’trenie east of .Assam. Where it occuis, it is common and conspi- 
cuous. both by its .strongly conira.sting colours of black and white 
and by its habit of hunting about over grass in theo})en. often in 
small flocks, and there is little chance of mistaking any other bird 
for this one. Our Plate gives a good idea of its colouration, so that 
there is no need to destuibe this here. 

bike its commoner relative, the Pied Mynah is a frequent 
attendant on cattle, picking up the various insects disturbed as the 
latter graze. It also hunt s. almost alway.s in small parties, over any 
open gra.ssy spaces, catching aitd eating grasshop}>ers. crickets, 
caterpillars, ants and other insects and 1 liave seen one extract and 
'■at a large earthworm. Mr, C. AV. Mason examined the stomach- 
contents of fourteen birds at Piisa and found that, of thirty -nine 
insects taken, one was beneficial, twenty -five injurious and thirteen 
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of neutral valne. and remarks that, on the whole, the Pied Mynali 
is decidedly more vegetarian in its diet than the (Vnninon Mynali. 
“ When any Ficus fruit is ripe ora cereal crop, such as maize, the 
birds flock to these and at times will he found to feed on little else. 
They seem even more partial to Ficus fruit than the Common 
Mynah. Some considerahle damage is done at times tr> the various 
common cereal crops— -maize, sorghum and paddy especially. Its 
insect-food is much the same as that of the Common Mynah, con- 
.sisting as far as one can see in th<‘ field very largely of grassliojipeis, 
.small moths, etc.’’ ft may. however, he ad<le(l. in juslice to this 
bird, that nearly all of Mr. Mason's records were obtained in this 
case between Febniar)' and .lune, when ndatively little in.sect-food 
is available : T am inclined to think that a longer .series of records, 
better spread over the year, would show that the Pied .Mynah is 
rather more largely insectivorous. Of course, like all 'similar birds 
with a mixed diet, it docs levy toll on ripe grain, and tlieconsjjicuous 
colours of this bird rather tend to accentjuiti* its presence in grain- 
fields, but against this must be placed the fact that if is continuously 
at work throughout the year in reducing the nuinl>er of insects 
which, if unchecked, would undoubtedly do far more damage to the 
crops than is done by the birds. Further, it must be remembered 
that examination of the bird’s .stomachs only reveals their contents 
and does not indicate how the food has been acquiianl ; in many 
ca.ses, even when these birds are foun<l feeding on cereal crops, 
the grain eaten is largely picked up ofT the ground and is almost 
always intermixed with a con.siderable proportion of insect-fooil. 
In the case of one bird examined at Nagpur, Mr. D’Abreu found 
it to contain four earwigs, two mole-crickets, two cater])illars, a bug, 
a batch of forty -seven in, sect eggs, and one red mite- whicli seems 
quite a u.seful effort for one meal : and it must be remembered that 
such a f|uantity is probably only a fifth or sixth of the total quantity 
eaten by one bird in the cour.se of a single day. 'Phe oet;a.sional 
levy of a little grain, when it isjabundant and when insect-food is 
scarce, as is usually the case during the harvest season, must not be 
begrudged to birds, such as Mynahs, which on the whole are 
decidedly beneficiab 
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('uniiiiigliaiii, whose remarks on other birds we have frequently 
(|uoted in preceding articles, does not seem very kind to the Pied 
Mynah and writes : They are not nearly such attractive birds 

as the Common Mynas ; for their colouring is coarsely laid on in a 
way that recalls that of certain of the ornithological inmates of a 
Noah's ark : their heads have a debased look, and they have neither 
the pleasant notes nor the alluringly familiar ways oi their relatives. 
Like the latter, and very often in com])any with them, they spend 
their nights, save during the nesting season, in huge mobs, which, 
if ])Ossible. aie even more vociferous than those of mynas. .\t 
sundcnvn the din proceeding from such assemblies is often so over- 
powering as to lender even the concerts of the crows or of the great 
autumnal criekets temporarily inaudible. Although roosting in and 
haunting gardens, they never .show any desire to enter houses.” in 
Bihar, this liird seems to be locally migratory ; at all events, it 
.seems to occur in large numbers at some times and at other times 
none are noticed during quite a considerable period. 

The breeding season of the Pied MATiah is from May to August 
but most birds lay in .fune and July. At the time of writing 
(4th June) there is a nest in a Dallwrgia tree alongside my bungalow 
and this apparently contains young birds, as the parents are bringing 
in food, principally caterpillars apparently, but they are shy and 
it is not always ea.sy to see what they do bring. The nest is situated 
in the fork, near the e.xtremity of a bough, some twenty feet from 
the ground, and is a large untidy mass of twigs with a few strips of 
rags attai'hed to the underside, relatively huge for the size of tlie 
bird, being aliout two feet in diameter, but by no means unduly 
(‘onsjiicuons amongst the leafy foliage. This is quite a typical 
nest, these being built as a nile of straw, grass, twigs, roots and 
rags, with a deep cavity lined usually with quantities of feathers. 
Very rarely the nest may be placed in the cavity afforded by a 
hollow tree-trunk. Five eggs are laid as a rule, sometimes four, and 
oc'casionally as many as six. The egg is typically a moderately 
broad oval, considerably pointed towards one end, but sometimes 
pear-shaped, pale to sky-blue, sometimes tinged with green, un- 
spotted and brilliantly glossy, in size about 28 millimetres long by 
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20 broad. The young, as in the case of most birds with a mixed 
diet, are fed wholly on insects which are brought in by the parents. 

The Pied Mynah is protected under the Wild Birds’ Protec- 
tion Act, in the United Provinces, Bengal and Assam. Oates gives 
the vernacular names under which it is known as Ahlak nuiim in 
Hindi, Ablaka gosalik and Gxinleggra in Beiigali. and Vendu (foiin/.d 
in Telugu. 



COIMBATORE SUGARCANE SEEDLIN(JS 
IN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


(I. (’LAKKK. 

Khan Sahih Moill). NAIIHIUSAIX. 


S. ( , BANKH.IKK KC.8.. 

Aiinciilf ((Vdi D( ftditdii'nf , Vhitcd Proviidcs, 

1, LnTKODI’CTION. 

Ci.iMATiC ('OHditioiis in the l/nitod Provinces demand a s])o('ial 
type of supjan-ane. The period of active growtli i< short, and is 
confined to the four months. June-vSeptember. during which 
monsoon conditioiivS ])revaiL 

'Ffie following clianuders are of priwurfj im])ortaiice : — 

( 1 ) Strong root' system, 

(2) Pearly and vigorous growth, 

(3) Yield of cane, 

(4) Percentage of juice. 

(5) Sutu'ose content, 

(6) Early ripening, 

in addition, resistance to disease and erect habit are also of import- 
ance. 
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Tliree methods of obtaining suitable canes for various types of 
cultivation practised in the United Provinces are being followed at 
Shahjahanpur 

(1) The investigation of (.'oimbutore seedlings. 

(2) The importation of canes from other comitries. 

(3) The isolation of pure lines of indigenous ( ancs. 

This is in practice the examination of new types of cane ))i ()duced 
by cross-fertilization, and the simple selectitm of the l)es( types 
already existing. All three methods have given delinite results. 
The fii'st method presents great possil)ilities of maintaining a regular 
su])])iy of new and vigorous canes of better (juality than those at 
present grown. Tliis is e.ssential in order to establisli imjnoved 
sugarcane cultivation, and to increasr* permanently the [u-oduction 
of sugar and (jur (raw. unrefined .sugar). 

The production of seedling (uines lor di.stribution in the sugar- 
cane tracts of North India was commenced at ('oijiibatore in 
1012. The first series of selected seedlings was received at 
yhahjahaupur in 1018, and from then onwards .seedlings have been 
received each year, the total up to the time of writing being t hirty- 
seven. 

The numbers under investigation are shown below ; 

Year Scfdiinp: <’aiic.‘< a* tiiiiu No. 

li)lH i Cr. ‘Jdl -- To 210 .. 

laia I Co ai« — Co 221 ; c.. 222 

1020 ( V. 224 — ('.. 227 . . 

1U2I Co 22!». Co 2:14 - Co 2:5H li 

J022 Co - Co 244 .. .. B 

The work carried out at ( 'oindrabjre alone will not solve the 
problem of producing canes suitable for the United Provinces, unless 
it is supplemented by systematic, investigation of the seedling 
canes in the environment in which, if succ^essful, they will ultimately 
be grown, f-onsiderable trouble was, therefore, taken to devi.se 
a method for the critical examination of the seedlings rct:eived from 
Coimbatore. 
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Method of examininfi Needling canes. 

Tlie manner in whioli tlie examination of the seedling canes is 
carried out is given ])clf>\v 

'Pile setts received at sowing time (usually six setts of each 
seedling) are planted in treix hes in a held, in whifdi the main croj) ol 
cane is growti. 'I'hey are ])lanted in the middle of the field, and 
treated in exactly the .same way as the field crop. This method is 
<|uite .satisfactory, and a ..pecial nur.s(>rv is not required. During 
the fir.st year preliminary ohservaitions are made of general agricul- 
tural (hia raiders, anil at t lu' close, of the sea.son t))e juice is analysed. 
.\ sniidl amount i)f cane riiily is availafih' for analy.sis, but tlie results 
are ol .some value. .Vo .seleidion luis been hitherto attempted 
during the fir^t ycsir. .Vs more experience is gained it seems 
])robal)le. however, that many oliviously un, suitable seedlings 
can be <*liminated at this .stage. 

In the seconil year idl seedlings an* planted. As a rule, 
there is suliicient seed ol acri- (one row in the Shahjahanpur 
fields). Observations are made of agricultural characters, .such as 
germinating capacity, vigour, habit, ami freedom from di.sease. 
Ripeness te.sts are commenced in early November. Tliis is the 
period at whi( h the earliest ripening indigenous cane is ready 
for crushing. Ripene.ss tests are u.sually made at intervals of a 
month. 'Phree tests one in November, oni* in December, and one 
in January- are sufficient. During the .second year those 
seedlings which are obviously unsuitalile for the conditions of 
.soil and climate in the United Provinces are eliminated. 
Poor growth and habit, liability to attai-k of smut {IJslilago 
saccliari). and inaliility to with.stand the low temperatures of the 
months of December and January are the usual causes of rejection 
at this stage. 

In the series Co *20] - Co 21 (i the .selection in the second year was 
not. very rigid. Several seedlings were carried on to a field scale, 
which, later experience has shown, could have been safely 
rejected. 

As a result of the second year’s work only those .seedlings, 
which have a iiealtliy and vigorous growth, and which show promise 
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of a good yield j)er acre, arc normally carried on to a field s(‘ale. 
Kipeness tests liave given an indication of the value of a seedling 
as a sugar juoducer, but a final opinion on this point, excejd in 
abnormal canes, is liot formed, until the selec ted seedlings liave beeii 
grown on a field scale. In selecting field crops the agricultural 
characteis are of primary im])ortance. Whatever may be \hv 
sugar conPmt of a cane, or whatever other desiral>le ]>ro])erties 
it may ])ossess from the facdory jioint of view, if it do(*s 
not grow easily, give a good cro]>. and mature })roperly under 
the conditions normally occurring, it is obviously of no value'. 

Tile ])ei'centag(‘ of sucrose, jmrity of juice, and other data 
obtained by analysis aie of use only wlien considered in connection 
with the agricultural characters of the sec'dling ; mort'over, strict 
comparison is only jK*ssible when the growth is perlectl\' normal, 
and on a scale sufliciently large to smootli out tlu' unavoidable' 
errors. Then sucr(>se content and otlier data arc' constant 

characters, and of the greatest use in ultimately dee iding oii tlie 
value of a seedling. 

In the third yeai* l/<> acre is planted and l/Jti acre is used lor 
tlie outturn tests. This yields from li) to \ W maunds* of came tiu' 
whole of whi(*h is crushed. The milling <|ualities are' noted, tlu' 
mixed juice is analysed, as well as the bagasse. Tlu' juice is finally 
made into rah whicli is alse^ analys(*d. and its a|)})earane e. colour 
anel maiket value noted. Ri])eness tests are usually continued in 
the third year as in jirevious wars. 

As a result ol the* observations made in the thirel ye'ar reliable* 
information is obtaineel on tlu* following jioints : 

(1 ) Yield (►f cam* p<‘r acr(‘. 

(2) Time of rijaming. 

(3) Jui(‘e expressed per UMi jiarts cane. 

(4) Suero.v* ]>er 100 parts juice. 

(5) Purity of juice, 

(6) Sucrose per 100 parts cane. 

(7) Quality of rah 


] inaund =- 82*3 ll-. 
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A< the (Mui of tl)c tliinl year’s work it is possible to make a 
fairly rigorous seleetioii. 

In the fourth year the field experiments are eontinuefl, ajul 
at the end of the season a final selection is made of those 
seedlings whi(*h are to he carried on to a large scale \u the fifth 
year for furth.er trial and for the juoduction of setts for distri- 
hntiojK 

It will thus he seen that live years are required to ('omjdete the 
systemath* testing of a seedlijig under ex])eriment station ( onditions. 
It is })ossihle that one of exceptional liierit might l>e distrihuted at 
an earlier stag(‘ to ( in le farms in order to establish a local sup])ly of 
setts before the iinal tests are (*om])leted, but it would ]>e unwise to 
distribute to cultivators until the (piality of tin* product (rah and 
f/ar) is known. It must lx* remenil)ered that the final test of the 
(‘X|ieriinent station r(\sults i< made by tlu^ cultivator on his own 
held, and that a final judgment cannot be pronounced until the 
selot ted seedlings liave been tried under the various local conditions 
])revailing. 

11. IIksCLTS ok KXAMIX.NTIOX OK ColMUATOKK SKKDLlNi. ( AXES, 
(ff) Scries Ctt 2(U- rv> 21ii. 

As already stated, the first series of seedlings was received at 
Shahjahanpui in Fel)ruarv 1918. 

An account of tlie origiii of these s(*edlings has been jmblished^ 
and for referema* is gi\en below ; 

Fo ‘JOJ Fansahi seedling. 

( o 2(r2 Cliittan seedling 
( o Saretha se(MlIing, 

( o '204 Fhittan seedling. 

( o 205 \>llai X Saccharam ^ipontunvum (laigged cross). 

(V) 200 Asliy Mauritius seedling. 

(V) 207 rl 213 X Saretha (unbagged cross). 

Co 208 J 213 seedling. 

Co 209 Khelia seedling. 


VVnhalraman, T. S. JhdL 91. Agri Inst.^ Pusa^ 1920. 
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Co 210 J 213 seedling. 

Co 21 1 Crecn sport of tStri]>ed Mauritius x Sarctlm. 

Co 212 J 213 X M 2 (unbagged cross). 

Co 213 .1 213 X Kansar (unbagged cross). 

Co 214 Striped Mauritius x (Saretlia x Suce/ianwi 

spoiUatu'iim). 

Co 215 Striped Mauritius x (Saretlia x Sacr/tmum 

spontdiifinni). 

Co 210 Creen sport of Striped .Mauritius x Saretlia. 

The value attached to this account of the origin of the seedlings 
is fully discussed in the bulletin referred to. The first named cane in 
each case is the one from the arrows of which the .seed was obtained, 
but as the source of the jiollen could not be ilelinitely ascertained, 
the parentage must be uncertain. 

As a result of ob,scrvations based on agricultural characters 
made in 1918-1 !l and 1919-20, the following .seedlings were delinitely 
rejected during the second year for the reasons noted again.st 
each. 

Co 203 Poor growth. Smut appeared on bst November, 
1919, and all shoots were badly affected at the 
end of the sea.son. 

Co 209 Poor growth. Smut apjieared early in the .season 
(l.st June, 1919), and almost the whole was 
destroyed by harvest. 

(.'o 211 Miserable growth throughout, but not attacked by 
smut. 

The following seedlings exhibited characters, during the first 
and second seasons, whicli made it probable that they \\ould be 
unsuccessful in the United Provinces. They were continued 
however to a third year (but not on a held scale) in order to conhrni 
this opinion. • 

Co 201 Very bad habit. Lodged early in each season, 
when earthed up. and in years of moderate 
rainfall, when all other canes were erect. It 
gave heavy yields of poor cpiality cane. 

Co 202 Showed the same characters as Co 201. 
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Co 206 The upper leaves near the growtli point began to 
wither at the end of the rains. This was noticed 
in September 1919-20, as soon as tlie plots were 
sufficient in size to enable the massed habit to 
be observed. It occurred again in 1920-21 
and 1921-22. Duplicate plots in the same year 
gave the siiiue result. It is undoubtedly a 
permanent condition. The cause has not been 
ascertained. The juice contained an abnormally 
high percentage of ash. 

Co 207 Very poor growth throughout. Sucrose high as is 
usual in canes of stunted growth. Attacked by 
smut. 

Co 20S Leaf witliering near the growtJi point in the same 
manner as ('o 206, but later in the season, viz., in 
December and .January. It is impossible to say 
if this is due to the same cause, or to the low 
temperatures which prevail in Decembei and 
.January. 

Co 215 Slight leaf withering of upper leaves near the 
growth point late in the season. 

Some shoots affected with smut were observed in Co 212 and 
Co 21 ‘i varieties. V'cnkatraman noted one shoot of Co 214 
affected by smut.^ 

At the end of the second season (1919-20) three seedlings, 
viz., Co 203, ('o 209 and ('o 211, were definitely rejected. Six, 
viz., Vi) 201, Co 202, Vo 206. Co 207, Co 208 and Co 215, showe«l 
charai^tei's which made it ))rol)able that they would be of no value 
in the United Provinces. Seven seedlings, viz.. Co 204. Co 205, 
('o 210, Co 212. Co 213. Co 214 and Co 216, showed vigorous and 
early growth, and erect hal)it. They possessed the agricultural 
characters necessary for a su<-ce.ssful cane in the United Provinces, 
and the problem was therefore narrowed down to selecting those 
which pos.sessed good .sugar producing capacity. The above 

* Bull, 94, Affri. Ena. Inal., Buna, 1920, p. 13. 
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seedlings were therefore seleetcd fur trial oj) a Held s(*ale. 
although some of them, as previously stated, were not immune to 
smut. 

The observation^ made in the tliii'd year eoiiHrmed th(‘ 
o])inion arrive<l at regarding the doubtful seedlings referred to 
in the pre(*eding })aragraph. Thes(‘ were detinitely rejected, but 
(\) 20H and Co 21-5, which showed c(‘rtain useful (jualities, W(‘r(‘ 
retained for furtluM (»l)servation of tin* (effect ol low tcunjaua- 
tu res. 

Many of th<' seedliiigs rejected on acc()unt ot indifTerent 
agricultural chai*act(‘rs had also a very low [Kucentage of sucrose in 
the juic('. and did not tnatine properly, t>n tlu‘ oth(*r liand, sonn* 
seedlings <»f ]H)or growth i-ontaiiuMl a high amount of sucrose*. This 
fre(|uently accom])ani(‘s aluiormal or jaithologii a! conditions in a 
sugarcane. The data^ obtained in the rip<‘n(‘ssi tests of the r(\j(M t(Ml 
seedlings are given in Table I. 

The int(‘n‘st i?ig jjoints of tin* third and fomih y(‘ars' work afe 
the outturn, crushing, and rah making tests ca?‘ric‘d out with th(‘ 
seedlings selected for furth(»r field obscuvations. The seasons 
lt)2U'21 and lt)21-22 were gtHal. and an (nxcellent crop was obtained. 
The selected (Vaml)atore seedlings w<*!'e lemarkable for vigour, 
early growth, and erect habit. Th«‘ selectior* had resulted in a 
series of seedlings w'ell suited, as far as agricultural characteis wen* 
('oiK'erned. to the (^onditions at Slialijahanpur. T\\<> seedlings 
( o 204 and ( o 205. are thin canes resembliiig indig(Uious varieties, 
and were grown on tlie Hat in rows of two f(M‘t a])art. Tin* 
remainder. Co 210. Co 212. Co 21*1. Co 214 and Co 21 (i. are nualiuni 
caiies, and wen* grown in tienches four le(‘t aj>art. 

dTie results of ri]KMiess tests for tin* period lOIS J!122 and tiu' 
outtuD) tests for 1020-21 aial 1021-22 are given in Tables II and III- 
and for the ])Hrpose of comparison the results obtained with two 
standard varieties selected at Shahjaiianpur (S 4S and A 42) arc 
also given. S 48 is a medium cane, and A 42 is a pure cultun 
isolated from a mixture of indigenous canes. 

^ Sucroac and glucose were estimated throughout hy the methods described in Bull 1' 
Agfi, Bes. InnL, PvMa^ 1908, p. 13. 
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I’he fiuuirs give paits ul suomse an«l <:hirnve jirr J<jO pait® juir< 


Tatile II. 

Rfptnesn testii of Voimlmtorv Sf^edlitofs stdtited ftn- fM trial. 



The fifiureR uivc part® of s-ucn'^e aniJ p!iico«e per IW [laits jui 
* 'Ibr'*e refult«5 were obtain^ni in mitt urn testn. 
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'Pile comparison of the fait {mnnsecuiie. as manufactured by the 
country process) is given in Table IV. The mb was made in a five 
pan Roliilk'liand M over an open fire, and the sam])les were taken 
from quantities of 7 12 maunds. Rub was made instead of <//(/■ 
l)ecause it is the usual product in Rohilkhand, and c(tmmands a 
ready market. 


Tablf. IV. 

(■ompnsifioH of rab of Coimhaforr .sfrdlhifis selectpd for fiidd trial. 




Per 

I’M'.I* 

i Pl'I ( Hit 

i 


IVi cr 

nl. ;i-l« 

Hi IX 

Purity 



1920*21 

1921 22 

1 ■ 

1920-21 

1921 22 

1 

1920 21 

i 

1921-22 

1920 21 

1921 22 

1920-21 

1921 -2l 


2<M 

(Jl‘4 

<1(1-7 

IS-O 

19 1 

2-Od 

2-9;i 


S.H-tl 

71-2 

ds-9 

Co 

2or> 

(i2:i 

fid-:) 

; 17'7 

j 

14 2 

2H.7 

2 94 

s7-o 

SS’S 

7l*d 

71-9 

A 

42 

72'}1 

7i:t 

S-.". 

91 

2:i7 

2-7.7 

S7'S 

SS-0 

s:j-o 

Sl-o 

Cm 

21(1 j 


70(1 

! IH-O 

j 

10 9 

. 2- 9s 

2(;9 

sd 1 

SS'9 

7:i-d 

79- 4 

Co 

212 ; 

GS-fi ! 

7(P7 

! KHI 

12-4 

i 2- rid 

1 

l-Ts , 

,^4 < 5 

HS-2 

SO- 9 

SO* 2 

(V. 

21:i 1 

I 

dd-r) 

17'0 

1.7 1 

1 2-:i4 

1 

2- Id ; 

.s.s 2 

S4*;i 

7d d 

7S-S 

('m 

214 j 

1 1 

72- M 

S'l> ‘ 

7-K 

2d.7 ; 

2-:io ' 

s> 4 

ss-t; 

S2 0 

Hl-S 

Cm 

21(i 1 

1 

(i.v;! j 


17 2 i 
1 


2-44 

j 

s7o; ; 


7(;:t 


s 

4S 1 

! 

7 M- M 

i i 

d-2 

1*09 

I 7.7 1 

1 

Sd-4 1 

S7' 7 1 

1 

S.7 d 

HS-I 


(b) Sn-iros Co 2lfi-Co 223. 

'Die results ol)tuined with the .second series of .seedlings 
received in !!tl9 are given in Tallies V. VI and ^'ll. These 
seedlings have been under olwervation for three seasons, and 
four of them have been on a tiehl scale for one season. 'I'he 
te.sts are therefore not completed, and a final opinion cannot 
lie expres,sed regarding them. It may be stated, however, that 
the agricidtural characters of this .series are (with the exception 
of Co 220) better .suited f^> the conditions of the United 
Provinces than those of many of the first scries. The second 
series consists of medium canes suitable for improved culti- 
vation. 




Ripeness tests of Counhatore seedlings receii^nl in 1919. 
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Taisli; VI. 

Outturn tesiD of ('oimbalorn srctlliiuis rt’ceiwd in 1919. 


1021-1022 




I Yirlil of fiinc 

1 mHiiTuls per aero 

.Tuice (‘xpreaaed Purity ooeflicient 1 

per 100 caties nf juice 1 

, ) 

Sucroae per 
KM) ennex 

Co 

218 

1 

.. 1 

1 

S72 

O.VI 

S.VI 

11 M 

Co 

219 

1 

I.IOS 

00 ."i 

79 I 

9 9 

Co 

221 


(M>9 

09*9 

S4-9 

12-0 


229 

j 

LOoll 

o:u.7 

SI-7 

9'* 





Tmii.i VII. 





('(mjiositioh 

' of ral) of st 

Tflfnifis rccrirn} in 1010. 




Per cent, 
hiicro.se 

i i 

Pit eont. 
^OueoHC 

i., i 

Kuril V 

Co 21 


721 

1 10 

I 

2 *rr» ' s9-ft 

81-0 

Co 

219 


07-0 

!,V9 

1-87 1 S7 .■') 

771 

C,f) 

221 


70-9 


I'-l-l j KS-H 

79-9 

Co 

229 


87*9 

10-0 

l-.-c' ! S7-S 

77-9 



TTT. Disrrs.sio.\' ok 

RKSrLTS. 



It has been stated above that the a^rit iiltiiral chararters of the 
seedlings selected for field trial did not differ widely. 'I'he rijienes' 
tests, the outturn and milling test.s. and the e.xamination of mb 
enable a definite opinion to be formed regarding their value as sugar 
producers. 

An elaborate discussion of the re.sults tabulated in the attached 
tables is not necessary. To any one interested in sugarcane cultiva 
tion and sugar production the. tables themselves give the necessary 
information. It will be sufficient if attention is drawn to one e; 
two points of .special interest. 

The shortness of the crushing sea, son handicaps the exten.sion 
sugar producstion in Upper India. It affects both the manufacture’ 
and the cultivator. In normal seasons the crop of mixed varieti* 
of cane grown in the Rohilkhand and Meerut Divisions of the United 
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ProviiK-cs is not ready for(Tusliii»g before the last week in December, 
fn (iorakhpur and Bilmr cnishitig begins somewliat later. 

The operations must Ikj fini.shed before the harvesting of the 
winter {rabi) grain crop, which commcn(-es in the middle of March. 
'I’he period daring which cane harvesting operations are in fall .swing, 
i.s on the average aboat S5 days. It is theiefore a matter of 
importance to .select a cane which matares early in the .sea.son. The 
iiitrodaction of sack a cane will enable the manafactarer to lengthen 
the working .season, and will enable the cultivator to take advantage 
of the fiiif aiiirket when prices are at their highest point. 

A refereius* to 'J’able 1 1 will show that X 42, a cane isolated from 
the mixture of varieties grown in the ilahamdi Teh.sil of the Kheri 
District, ripens remarkably early, and is ready for cra.shing in the 
lirst week in Xovember. It is a thin (aine of good quality in all 
respects. 'I’he yield is limited, under the most favourable conditions 
as regards cultivation, to about 790 inaandsper acre. It cannot be 
more intensively cultivated without deteriorating in quality. It is, 
however, a great imju'ovemont on the majority of indigenous canes, 
and is a good e.xample of the benefit that can be ol)taine<l by the 
siinj)le selection of the l)est e.xisting types. 

One of the .seedli?ig canes (’o 214 matures early as will be seen 
from the ripeness tc.sts in Table II. It is a me<lium cane and responds 
to improved ludtivation. Yields of 1.000 maunds of cane per acre 
have been obtaine<i during the two years it has been on a field .scale. 
f‘o 214 stand.s out prominently a.s the be.st sugar producer of the 
series (.-o 20l-(.lo 210. 'I'he re.sult.s obtained during the four years 
it ha.s been under ob.servation have been (consistently .satisfactory. 
It has good agricultural characters, and i.s easy to grow either on 
I he fiat or iti trenches. It arrows profusely at harvest time. 

It was noticed in two consecutive years, when large quantities 
of juice were, handled, that the latter darkened quickly on standing 
ui the storage tanks, jjrobably due to the action of an oxidase. This 
a defect in an otherwise excellent cane. The juice is not difficult 
'o clarify, but when it is clarified it is slightly dark in colour. This 
fleets the colour of the mb but not (as will be seen from the analysis 
f ' Table IV) the composition of the latter which, as rearards sinrosA 
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purity and crystals, is of good cpiaJity. This defect will ])robably 
not l)e serious in factories employing niodoni methods, an<l will be 
more than compensated for by the other desiiable qualities possessed 
by this seedling. If Co 214 is selected for trial on a factory scale in 
Bihar, it is recommended that its keeping qualities should be 
tested. 

Co 214 is the selection definitelji made at Shnhjahaii par from the 
series Co 201 -Co 216 for extended trial in the Vvited Prorinces. 

The general <-haracter of the remaining seeillings of this .series 
is a heavy yield of poor (pialitv cane. Xone of tlieni rijum by tlie 
time crushing o])eratious are in full .swing in the I’nitfd Provinces, 
and none of them possess .suHicient ca))acitv as sugar proibicers to 
justify their introduction. The cost of liandling canes of this 
quality would prohibit their general cultivation, whether they 
were cnished by the cultivator, or trans])orted to a central factory. 
Additional fuel was required to boil (htwn the juice (d all Coimbatore 
seedlings with the. exce})tion of Co 214 although they had a fibre 
content of the same order as other canes grown at Shahjahanj)ur. 
Several of them were attacked ity stunt (Csfilaijo saecharl). a jtest 
which may cause considerable daiuiigtn Co 2(»3, Co 2(i7 and Co 206 
were almo.st completely destroyed by it. and ( o 21 2 a nd ( ‘o 21 It were 
attacked in the first .sea.son. 

The compo.sition of the rah gives a measure of the quality of 
massecaite that wouhl Ite produced in the factory, and of (far if the 
latter is made. It is true that there would be a difference between 
the nth and imsse.rnite. due to evaporation iji vacuum pans and the 
concentration to a higher '"Brix " than is pos.sible in open pans. 
The relative composition would, however. l>e the same. Kactory 
managers will probably find the analy.sis of the rah the be.st means 
of forming an opinion of the relative value of the .seedlings from 
the manufacturing point of view. 'I’he c.omposition of the rah is 
closely related to that of tlic juice from whiili it is made. 'I'herc 
is one factor affecting the value t)f i/ur and mfe, and in a less degree 
massecuite, which cannot be determined by analysis, viz., colour. 
This does not depend entirely on the analysis of the juice, and tin 
amount of glucose or salts, which the latter contains. The rai 
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made from tlie Coimbatore seedlings and the two Shahjahanpur 
varieties S 48 and A 42 was graded as regards colour into three 
qualities 


Gntde 1. 

(trade 11. 

(trade. 111. 

Co 212 

Go 210 

( 'o 204 

(’o 213 

Co 214 

Co 205 

S 48 

Co 216 


A 42 




(!rade 1 is average, Crade fl is slightly below average, and 
(bade 111 very miieli below average quality of local rab as regards 
colour. 

The juice of Co 212 and Co 213 contained more gliic.o.se than 
that of Co 214, Inil ('o 212 and ('o 213 gave Grade I nib and 
Co 214 (bade If rnb on a colour basis. The reason for this, as 
e-Kplaiued in a jjic'cediug paragraph, is the rapid darkening 
of the juice in the storage ta)iks. 

IV. Sl'MMAllV. 

'Phe Jesuits ol the systematic e.vnmination of the Hrst series of 
Coimbatore seedlings may l>e regarded as satisfactory. They were 
the first .seedling canes ])ro<lu(;ed and tried on a licld scale in India, 
and e.V])erience of tlie ladiaviourof the various ty]>es had to be gained. 
The majority of the seedlings pjoved to be of pool' quality, but one 
seedling (Co 214) of cousi<lerable merit has emerged from the 
I'igorous tests applied, as a type of cane suit(‘d to tlie conditions 
of at least one imjjortant sugar tract in the Cnited Pi'ovinces. 

A high .standai'd is undoubtedly set as I’cgards sugar content 
and purity of the ])r(Hluct by the best indigenous canes of the 
United Provinces, and it is in this re.spect that the Coimbatore series 
Co 20I-(?o 216 chiefly failed. 

A wide range of canes is requiied to meet all thO conditions of 
soil and cultivation in the United Provinces, and a larger proportion 
of suc(!e.sses wouhl be jnobable if a wider I'ujige of cros.ses wei’e 
made. 

The expense involved in carrying out a series of tests, such as 
hose described above, is considerable. At jjreseiit the behaviour 
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of a seedling, selected at Coimbatore for distribution in the United 
Provinces, seems to be a matter of chance. It is de.sirable to carry 
out a more effective and rigorous preliminary selection, and to 
eliminate in the preliminary stages seedlings .so obviously unsuitable 
as Co 203. (’o 207, Co 209 and Co 211. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to Mr, Howard, 
Imperial Economic Botanist. Pusa. for his vahiable assistaiue 
and advice during the preparation of the ])aper. 



NITRATE FLUCTUATION IN THE GANGETIC 
ALLUVIUM AND SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
NITROGEN PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


S. BANKHJEE, F.C.S.. 

Kimn Saihu MOfll). NAIB HTSAIN, 


Khan S\hii*. ABDUL QAYUM, 

Affrii’ftlhn'ttl Jh fui// Ihntni Pt'fn'hurs. 

( (‘oiulitions temperature and rainfall — determine 
the agrieultural eahmdar as well as the (*haracter of the growth 
spason and the nature of tlie erop. These faetors are beyond eontrol. 
AVhen they are favourable, the art of eultivatiou consists 

in managing the soil so that its condition as regards aeration, 

texture, moisture, and conte?)t of organic matter is such that the 
changes produced by soil organisms pi'oceed in the required 

direction at the rigid rate and the root system of tlie crop 

tlevelops early and to its maximum extent. 

A remarkable featun* of the agricultural year iji Upper India 
is the rapidity with wliith tlie seasons change, and the wide variation 
in tlieir character. This is prominent in the north-west of the 
United ProviiuHNs where the authors have worked for many years. 

Tlie cJiange from the arid conditions and high temperatures 
J>revailing in April. May and early June, liefore the break of the 
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tile river. This soil has been sixbje(*.t to erosion in former times, 
and much of the lighter material lias been washed away. It is 
now protected from further injury by sjnall embankments, Tlie 
first ten feet or so from the surface may be interspersed at 
irregular intervals (1) witli sliallow layers of very fine soil 
material which ])ossesses distiiu'tly colloidal projierties, and 
through which water pei’colates witli diiliculty, and (2) with 
layers of nodular calcium carbonate i/idHkar). At gnsiter 
depths, hard layers of (*lay, several feet thick, and dejiosits 
of water bearing sand are found. The watej* level is ajijiroxi- 
inately thirty feet from tlie sui*fa(*e. A descri])tion (if this soil 
is given in Records of Draltiaf/e in I ndia by . LeatluM*. ^ 

The field in which our ol)servations wen» made is situated 
about a (juartor of a mile from the drain-gauges riderred to by 
Leather. Th(‘ fi(‘l(l had lanm continuously luuhu’ cro]> foi* many 
years, and as far as could be ascertained had iievcu’ heem manured. 
It had yielded over a long series of years a cro}) of wheal lb. 
per acre). Tlie cultivation had been identicad with that of tlu^ 
neigJibouring cultivators’ fields with th(‘ exception that dee])(‘r 
])loughing V inst(‘ad of 2.y'lo‘T' had been customary during the 
preparation of tlie land foi* sowing. 

The nitrogen content of tlie soil is given ladow : — 

0 - 1 fnr)t .. .. .. (1-():178 ])(*r ront. 

1-2 feet . . . . . . (Hi;{;i(i |H:r 

Method ok outainixo svmplks and estimatjnc; mtkic nitrogen. 

A ])osition was sfdect(Ml in tlie held when* tli(‘ c»*o]) in the 
previous year had b(‘eii uniform. A 2" diameter boring was takim 
to a depth of two feet. Ka('h foot was ('olh‘('ted sejiaralelv for 
the estimation of nitric nitrog(m. Successive borings w(‘re. taken 
at distances of not less tlian two feet and not more tlian three feet 
from the first boring. 

Leather^ had ])oint(Ml out in the ])a))er already referred to 
that coiK'lusions are based on small soil columns by tliis method 


* Mam. Of'iff. Agtf. India^ ('hvm. XVt., vuI. JI, Ulll, p. 07. 
^ Loc. cit. 
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of obtaininf; samples. Sucli samples are admittedly not suitable 
for the rigid eojnparisons required to constnu t a nitrogen balance 
sheet. 1'hey give, liowever. the informatio?) we required, nz,, an 
indication of the time of oc('iirrence and the iiitensity of nitrification 
in soil />/ slta during the cold weather season. 

TJiis method was used by ijeather in a series of observatiojis 
on tlH‘ nitrate content of Pusa soils wliich are discussed l)elow, 
and bv J, X. Sen^ in (examining the soil of lysimeters at Pusa. 
It may mentioiied that a fair ainount of uniformity is known 
to exist in tlui nitrate conteid of a ]>lot that has been uniformly 
treated, (‘xcept in the case of heavily dunged plots where, owiiig 
to the difliculty of getting regular distribution, the variation is 
greater.- 

Tin* sampl(*s W(‘r(‘ spread out on ])aper in the field for a few 
minutes until suiticiently dry to be g^mtly ))()wdered. Less than 
an hour ela])sed fi'om taking the sanqde to tlie sterilization of the 
(‘xtract containing the nitrates in the lal>oratoj’V. All sampl(‘s 
wtu'<‘ tr(‘ated '\\\ <*xat'tly tin* saun* manner. BOO grm. of soil was 
used for tin* detiuinination of nitric nilrogeii and 100 grm. 
foi' tin* (‘stiiiiat ion of moisiure •! ca'. of nitric* oxide gas 
corresponding roughly to I part of niti'ic nitrogen ])er million of 
soil. 

Nitric nitrogen was (*stiniated l>y Schloesing's jnethod as 
described by Warrington.'^ Tins method has fallen into disuse of 
late* years being consid(*red tnaiblesonie to carry out. Modeni 
refinements in ap])ai'atus for manipulating small cjuantities of gas 
now enable the o|)ei'ations involved to lx* [)erf(»rnied very expedi- 
tiously. Tin* resulting nitric oxide can moreover be analysed in 
a few monu'uts by mixing with pure oxygen, thus giving a decism*- 
nc*ss not |)ossessed by coloriimdric methods. Kourteen determiua- 
tiuiis of known (juantities of nitric nitrogen varvipg from 2 to 10 
milligrams gave a mean rec'overv (»f ])er cent, of the nitrogen 

taken. 


^ Juur. Arjn\ /SV:/., vdI. IX, p. o-. 

* Jour, Agri, Sd., vol. IV', 1914, p. -m. 

• Jour. (Jhem. <5>'oc., vi>I. XLl, 1S82, p. 34^ 
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Estimations of nitric nitrogen in samples of soil gave the 


following results 


.Soil No. 1 


Soil No. 2 


Soil No. 3 


Tarts nitric nitrogen 
per million .soil , 
28*40 

27-98 

2800 

37-47 

37-2(» 

0 III) 

(r(i7 


UeSULTS op COLD WEATHER OBSERVATIONS. 

The results obtaiiRnl from Septomher to April l!>20 are 


given in Taljle I. 


'rAliLE 1. 


Nitric nitn»«on jwrt.s per milUnn 
(dry soil) 


i)alc 


II' ~ r 1' 2' 


Scpleinbor l Uh.. 101 V 
S<*pt<*ml)or 2l»(h, I91t) 
OctobtT 22nd. 1919 
November 17th, 1919 
.laniiai-y loth, 1929 
January 2(ilh, 1920 
March 'ifith. 1920 
April 12th, 1920 


2-4 

D’ll 

2-0 

O'l; 

SI 

I “> 

S-3 

1'.'* 

7 4 

I-S 

9-8 

Mi 

M-4 

1<» 

12 0 

1-0 


The cultivation operations after the wlieat harvest of March 
] 91 9 were as folIoAvs 


May 12tl. 
August 2nd 
August 28th 
September 17 th 
September 2rith 

OcOiber llth 
October 20th 
October 27th 
November 2l8t 


Ploughed to a iJeplli nf 4 ijiobcs, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Ploughed If) a depth of 3 inclien, Hurfaee 
ei)nhf)lidale<l with wooden beam. 

dittf). 

dittf). 

ditto. 

ditto. 




RainJalL inches(toeekly total). Air temperature (fortnightly means). 



Dec. 



Pore. September 1919-april 1920. 

*'*<1 was cultivated as explained in the article. 
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The results of our observations of nitric nitrogen fluotualaon 
jbagether with weekly totals of rainfall (inches) and fortnightly 
averages of noaximum tmd minimuny air temperature (0°F.) are 
shown graphically in Plate JiXVII.' 

The statmnent of agriculture operations will be self-explanatory 
to Indian readers, but for the benefit of those unfamiliar mth 
Indian conditions a word of explanation is needed. The autumn 
so^ crop of wheat was harvested in Mareh 1919 ; cheap irrigation 
being available, the land was ploughed and left open during the 
hot, dry months of April, May and June. The maximum aii 
’ temperature at this period may reach 118°F., and the soil is thus 
exposed to conditions unfavourable to active life during the summer 
fallow. During the rainy season (July, August, September), 
cultivation, which consisted of light ploughing and consolidati 9 n 
of the surface with a heavy wooden beam drawn by oxen, was 
carried out when weather conditions permitted. 

As soon as the monsoon receded, and the land became sufficiently 
dry, systematic preparation for wheat sowing in October commenced. 
At this period of the year, the countryside becomes in a few days 
the scene of intense activity, not a moment being lost by the 
cultivators in taking measures to conserve the soil moisture and, 
as our observations prove, to prepare the Supply of nitrate necessary 
for the forthcoming cereal crop. 

Disoussion of results. 

The point of interest in our observations is tiie fluctuation 
in the amount of nitrate in the first foot of soil. After a slight 
increase in October during the cultivarion operations, the mount 
in the second foot showed no variatim The rapid oocumukMton 
of 'nitrate in the firtt foot in October during the preparation of the 
land for autwmn (rabi) aoumg ie dearly brought out. Nitrate had 
almost completely disappeared from the first foot at the end of 
the rains, and increased from 2'6 parts per million on September 
26tili to 8'1 parts per million on October 22nd. 

* lh<WowimlB»l dkte m Mua ftoat teooiSt poiHidMd ia th* Ryorl €§ MtptrkmM 
a a K w H , OmOnt OinU. UnUii Pmkm MMl 
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Our observations are in agreement with those recorded by 
Pouget and Guiraud^ at Maison Garee, Algiers, under somewhat 
similar conditions as regards rainfall. 

The dry weather of 1919 set in by the middle of September 
at Cawnpore, the last heavy fall of rain, r78", occurruig on Septem- 
ber 8th. The land was dry enough for cultivation operations to 
be in full swing on September 17th. The most rapid accumulation 
of nitrate occurred !)etvveen September 26th and October 22nd. 
Soil temperature was favourable for nitrification throughout 
September and October. Other controlling factors must, therefore, 
be looked for to account for the absence of any evidence of nitrate 
formation in September, and its ra])id accumulation in Octobei’. 
Insufficient air supply and exce.ss of .soil moi.sture are indicated 
as the most probable. During the heavy downpours of the rainy 
season, the soil had become tightly packed. When dry weather 
set in, a hard cru.st {jxipri) formed on the surface, effec- 
tively cutting off the supply of air. The soil, moreover, if not 
actually saturated with water had. through the rains, contained 
considerably above the optimum for the active growth of the 
series of organisms concerned in nitrate production. The cultivation 
operations in October immediately changed these conditions. 
Soil moisture was reduced by evaporation and the .soil was 
thoroughly aerated. 

In an intere.sting .series of experiments carried out in lysimetors 
at Pusa, J. N. Sen* has shown that rapid nitrate aficumulation 
occurred in October and November, a period when the climatic 
conditions at Pusa correspond to those of September and October 
at Cawnpore. He drew attention to the fact that the period of 
rapid nitrate accumulation coincided with one of the periods of 
active growth in Bihar. Sen’s experiments were carried out for 
a special purpose, under admittedly artificial conditions, but they 
add considerable support to our own ob8ervation,s made in the 
field, that the period immediately preceding the autumn sowing 
time is one of rapid nitrate accumulation in cultivated land. 

■ Compte* BaidM, rol. CXLVIII, 190», p. 72,1. 

* Jmr, Agri. vol. IX, 1018, p. 41. 
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Systematic estimations of nitrate to a depth of 9 feet B|||re 
made by Leather’^ at Pusa from April 4th, 1910, to October 25tli, 
1910. He unfortunately gives no details of the treatment of the 
fallow plot from which his samples were taken, beyond stating 
T-hat it was kept free from weeds and lightly cultivated. 

Very rapid ritrii'e accumulation was observed after the first 
fall of rain in June, ami no further maike<l increase was noticed 
throughout the r.uny season which extends at Pusa to the middle 
of October. 'Phe results obtained in the upper two feet of soil 
are s!iown graphiceMy in Plate XXVTII. These arc of great 
intere^'*^, as they bring out the point that a period of rapid nitrate 
.accumulation occurred at Pusa at the commencenrent of the 
monsoon rainc,. and immediately preceding the sowing of the 
‘<w\iinev crop. 

The view expres-sed by JL/eather that nitrifi(5ation only occurs 
at the commencement of lue monsox.n, and then only for a short 
time, cannot, however, be accepted, ..ud indeed is hardly justified 
l)y the oh. ervations recor ’ed. ..hich were not continued on cultivated 
land dui’ug the period ''f preparation for the rabi crop. If 
nitiilmatioi. in c iltivatt 1 land were atdive only during the wet 
-cather, and then only for a short time, it is obvious that 
w'nter crop production at Pusa would be reduced to a very low 
figure. 

From the evidence available the conclusion is arrived at that, 
under the ordinary system of cultivation in Upper India, conditions 
are favourable for rapid nitrate accumulation at two seasons : 
(1) immediately after the first rains of the south-west monsoon 
in June or July, and (2) at the beginning of the cold weather 
season in October. These months coincide wth the beginning 
of the two agricultural seasons, and occur just before the 
sowing of the summer {kharif) crop and the cold weather (rabi) 
crop. 

Beth the summer and autumn periods of nitrate accumulation 
are preceded by conditions unfavourable to active life in the soil. 


^ Mem, Depi. AgrL India^ Ckm, Sef,^ vol Il» 1911, p. 101. 
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The summer period is preceded by the intensely hot and dry months, 
April, May and early June, when a maximum air temperature of 
118°F. is not uncommon. During these months, the upper surface 
of soil, unless irrigated, is deprived of soil moisture. Where hot 
weather cultivation is practised, and the soil is left in a thoroughly 
aerated condition, during April and May, the (;onditions will be 
particularly favourable to very rapid nitrification, during the 
sunuuer period of nitrate act'umulation. and tliereforo to a high 
yield of the succeeding (kharlf) irop. The autumn period of 
nitrate accumulation is precefled by three numths of excessive 
rainfall, during which the soil is frequently .saturated with moisture. 
The conditions are such as to interfere with proper aeration, and 
distinctly unfavourable to aerobic organisms. 

A typical curve for nitrate accumulation was obtained at 
Cawnpore during the period September to April (Plate XXVII). 
When the conditions unfavourable to nitrificration ceased, and 
favourable conditions set in, rapid nitrate accumulation took place, 
followed by a period of sluggi-shness, and then by one of renewed 
activity. The curve (Plate XXVIIT) obtained from Ijeather's 
results at Pusa, for the period April to September, shows the 
same characteristic but in a less marked manner. 

The principles which control nitrate accumulation are of 
general application, but the manner in which they operate depends 
on conditions determined largely by geographical position. For 
example, the processes concerned may be retarded by the cold 
and wet of the European winter, the intense heat and dryness 
of the Indian hot weather, or excessive rainfall such as occurs 
for definite periods in countries affected by the monsoon. They 
are accelerated in India by the conditions mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

The amount *01 nitrate present during the growth of the crop 
has a direct bearing on the yield. Nitrate formation in the soil 
is an essential phase of the nitrogen cycle as far as the majority 
of food crops are concerned. The factors which influence nitrifica- 
tion in different parts of the world, are, therefore, of economic 
importance and closely related to food supply. Data relating to 
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nitrification in tropical and sub-tropical countries would add an 
interesting chapter to Agricultural Science. Records regarding the 
intc.n.sely cultivated sugarcane fields of Java would be of special 
interest. The latter crop follows rice and yields forty tons of 
sugar(;ane per acre. 

The Indian cultivari-r turns parts per million of nitric nitrogen 
in the soil into niaund^ of grain jrer acre, in the United Pro- 
vinces. for the cold weather crop at any rate, he has probably 
adapteil his methods to accumulate not more than sufficient 
nitrate, for a crop, to which a limit is normally set by soil 
moisture. 

The system of agriculture at present practised in Upper India 
has e.stablished a position of equilibrium in which the nitrogen 
lemoved by the small (;rops produced, and the inevitable losses 
of nitrate by leaching and imperfect surface drainage during the 
rains, are balanced by the recuperative agencies which add nitrogen 
to the soil. There is no evidence that cultivated land is either 
losing or gaining in fertility. .Much, of it seems to have reached 
a position comparable to the permanently unmanured wheat plot 
at Roth;im.sted, which for the fifty years preceding 1911 gave 
an average yield of I'i’o bushels (equal to 9’45 maunds) per 
acre. 

The existing system of agriculture has been aided of late 
years in many ways by the Agricultural Department, by the 
introduction of better varieties of crops, by extensive seed distribu- 
tion, and by increased facilities for irrigation ; but no general 
<'hange in agricultural practice has been made resulting in an 
increase in fertility. The next step forward is the establishment 
of a permanent system of agriculture at a higher level of production 
than the existing one. When this is started, and only then, shall 
we begin to get the full benefit of improved varjeties of crops 
and the organization for seed supply which has been established 
by Government. 

The results obtained at the Sugarcane Experiment Station, 
^hahjahanpur, remove any doubts which might exist regarding 
the possibility of profitably intensifying agriculture in the United, 
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Provinces. The average yields of the three crops grown in rotation 
for the seven-year period, 1916-1922, are given below : — 

Sugarcane .. 841 ^maunds per aore. 

Wheat . . . . 30*3 *» 

Gram . . . . 24*1 „ „ 

The standard outturn that may be expected on irrigated land 
in the United Provinces in a year of average character is as 
follows : — 

Sugarcane . . . . 345*4 maundB per acre. 

Wheat . . . . 15*2 

Gram .. .. 11*6 „ „ 

This does not, however, provide a complete solution because 
extraneous nitrogen (approximately 100 lb. per acre) has been 
introduced once during the four-year rotation. The use of nitro- 
genous manures, in the form of oilcake meal for example, is 
increa.sing and will increase, but the time is remote w hen the supply, 
however carefully controlled, w'il) l)e sufficient to fertilize all the 
cultivated land. Except w'here capital is forthcoming for the 
production of high priced crop.s, such as sugarcane, we must aim. 
in the first instance, at a low'er general standard of proilui-tion 
than the results just quoted indicate, but at the same tijne one 
which will be a great advance on the existing standard. 

The authors believe this to be attainable if the problem is 
seriously attacked. The possibility of speeding up. by suitable 
sy'stems of cropping and cultivation, every recuperative process, 
which adds nitrogen to the soil, must be fully explored. There 
is every reason to believe from the study of drain-gauge records, 
and other investigations, that these are (;onsiderable in India, if 
the soil is maintained in a suitable condition. That they operate 
is obvious, otherwise a soil containing approximately 1,600 lb. of 
nitrogen per acre foot, which has been cultivated for (centuries 
without any addition of extraneous nitrogen, w'ould have become 
unproductive years ago. 


> 1 rnuund 32*3 lb, 

27*2 maundf » 1 ton (2,240 lb.) 
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A great opportunity exists in the United Provinces for the 
study of the problem in those tracts ■where effective steps are now 
being taken to overcome the scarcity of water, for example, in 
the magnificent stretch of country, 6,400,000 acres^ in extent, 
commanded by the Sarda Canal project, and also in areas where 
tube well installations are concentrated. 

The problem is undoubtedly complex, and it is unnecessary 
to dwell on the need for scientific investigation in connection with 
it. Special care must be taken to guard against the introduction 
of methods of cultivation unsuited to Indian conditions, which 
lead to waste by producing nitrates far in excess of the requirements 
of the crop, and which by disturbing the levels lead to loss by 
denitrification during the rains. The risk of considerable loss 
from the former cause is by no means to be ignored in Upper India 
w’ith its two agricultural seasons and tw'o periods of active nitrifica- 
tion annually. It has recently been shown that accumulation of 
nitrate far in excess of the crop requirements does actually occur 
in Egyptian cotton fields.^ 

^ It 18 estimated that 21 per cent, (or about 1,350,000 acres) will be irrigated annually 
[Hept. oj iht Indian ^iugar Commttlee, 1921, p. 33). 

* Jour. Agri. Sei.^ vol. IX, 1919, pp. 220-227. 
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Assi^ant to the Gotwimenf AgrimlturaJ Bacteriologist, Madras, 

Agriculture is the mainstay of more than 80 per cent, of the 
population of India. Its success mainly depends upon increasing 
or at least keeping up the fertility of the soil which is a necessary 
condition in crop production. In fact, increased crop production 
is the aim of all engaged in the pursuit of agriculture, and it is the 
resultant of many forces, chiefly biological, operating in the st)il. 
often opposed to one another. Anything that interferes with the 
right working of these forces spells disaster to the ryot, for it means 
diminished or no crop at all. It is therefore of the utmost import- 
ance to know what these forces are and how they can be controlled 
to get the best results in the production of food. 

It is a w'ell-known fact that there are many essential elements 
necessary for the normal healthy development of a plant. Of 
these, nitrogen needs our anxious attention as it is very largel}’ 
removed from the soil by each crop. Furthermore, our soils 
especially the South Indian soils are generally found to be deficient 
in this most necessary and important element of plant food. 

As early as 1897 Sir William (Vookes sounded a note of warning 
when he drew the attention of the scientific world to the possible 
depletion of the sources of nitrogen supply and the consequent 
danger to humanity at large in the near future, were not prompt 
measures taken to find ways and means to utilize the unlimited 
supply of air nitrogen for the production of suitable nitrogenous 
compounds to be made use of as fertilizers in agriculture. 

( 470 ) 
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This led to investigations by other scientists, and three indus- 
trial processes, namely, the arc process, the cyanamide process 
and the Haber process, have become prominent now-a-days. 
They are defective, however, in that farmers with small means 
cannot be profited by them. 

The ryots at any rate in this countiy^ have understood the 
uses of bulky organic matter for replenishing their soils and have 
made use of certain green leaves, green crops, leafmould, etc., as 
manures. 'This is a useful practice no doubt but it is not always 
appli(;able as, for instance, to conditions arising from defec- 
tive rainfall or t)ther climatic factors over which the ryot can 
possibly have no control. Therefore, there arises a necessity 
for attempts at manufacturing new fertilizers under controlled 
conditions. 

'Fhe scientific studies with the utilization of organic wastes as 
manures by bacterization are of great interest and open up many 
attractive and useful lines of investigation. 

'I’lie point of practical importance here is, that the character 
of the organic matter and the bacteria present in a manure are of 
the greatest importance to agriculture. It is thus evident that 
organic manures become all the more indispensable. Efforts have 
been, therefore, made to utilize the available organic wastes as 
manures after being subjected to bacterial action. Up to the 
present no work of the kind has been done in India, and this preli- 
minary note is simply a statement of what has been attempted 
with sugarcane waste by the author while working as a research 
scholar under Mr. Hutchinson, the Imperial Agricultural Bacterio- 
logist at Push, and of what is to be done in the future with this 
and similar vegetable wastes. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that transporting 
becomes the limiting factor in dealing with bulky manures. If 
such manures could be reduced in weight at the expense of their 
non-nitrogenous materials like the carbohydrates they may success- 
fully compete with le.ss bulkT^ manures like fish manure or oil-cakes, 
further, the cellulose -decomposition products and the sugars 
become possible sounres of energy for nitrogen fixation. In other 
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words, the bulky organic wastes could act as culture media for 
the nitrogen fixers. 

With a view to test the possibility of these, cane-waste known 
as megasse was used for the puri> 08 e of the experiments to be 
described hereafter and the work done so far in that connection 
forms the subject matter of this paper. 

Megasse is the waste material after the extraction of juice 
from sugarcane. It is at present being burnt by the cultivator 
for making jaggery but may be available for muuurial puiposes 
after bacterization. 

Composition of megasse : — 

Per cent. 

Water .. .. 40—60^ 

Sugar . . . . 10 ]• With 75 i)«r cent, cxtractitm. 

Fibre *. .. 40“6oj 

The composition varies with the efficiency of the mill used 
in extracting the juice, the kind of cane (hard or soft) and the 
pow'er used in extraction (animal or steam). 

It is not economically possible to extract the sugar left in 
the megasse and hence it was proposed to use it as a possible medium 
for nitrogen fixation with a view to introduce it as a cheap manure 
in agriculture after proper treatment. 

The treatment may be in three ways ; — 

(1) To introduce nitrogen-fixing organisms only. 

(2) To treat the megasse with cellulose-decomposing organ- 

isms for a certain period and then sterilize to get 
rid of all the organisms and inoculate with only the 
nitrogen-fixers. The object is to get the nitrogen- 
fixing organisms to do their w'ork by utilizing the 
cellulose-decomposition products as well as the 
original sugar (10 per cent.) contained in the megasse. 

(3) To 'introduce both the cellulose-decomposers and the 

nitrogen-fixers at one and the same time and allow 
the organisms to act on the megasse conjointly. 

Large quantities of megasse, 20-25 millions of tons, are 
available in India, and as laboratory experiments have given 
encouraging results, it should be possible to produce a useful 
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manure out of a substance which is at present a waste-product 
meant for purposes of burning only. 

There is another phase of the problem to be considered ; before 
utilizing the megasse for the production of a manure it is necessary 
to show other sources of fuel to replace it as it is at present used 
on the spot as fuel for jaggery-mSbVmg. 

Assuming that it will be available for manurial purposes when 
it is proved that it is worth more as a manure than as a fuel, the 
following experiments were started. Before describing these 
experiments it may be mentioned that there is another distinct 
advantage in using megasse as a manure, which is that all the 
ingredients taken by the crop are returned to the soil. Only the 
juice is expressed and the cane juice does not contain the products 
of the soil and the soil will not lose anything thereby. This point 
I wish to particularly emphasize taking into consideration the 
notoriously exhausting nature of the sugarcane crop and the ciying 
need for manures by the cane-grower. 

The following table shows the analyses of a few megasse 
samples ; 



N 

(’aO 

KjU 

^0, 

8atnple No, 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1 .. 

0*24 

0101 

0*31 

0*166 

2 .. 

0-34 

0103 

0*30 

0*160 

3 .. 

, . 0-23 

0100 

0*19 

0*130 

4 .. 

016 

0 085 

0186 

0*12 

5 .. 

0-24 

0-140 

0*23 

0*13 

0 .. 

0-23 

0120 

0*28 

0145 

Average 

0*24 

0*108 

0-25 

0142 


It might also be pointed out that megasse has another 
advantage over other w^astes in that it (;ontains 10 per cent, sugar 
which alone, when utilized fully by the nitrogen-fixing organisms, 
should be responsible for a fixation of 100 milligrams of 
nitrogen per 100 grammes megasse or even more when the most 
efficient strains and the best combinations of the well-known 
nitrogen -fixing organisms are ascertained. 

Experimental. 

For this purpose 20 lb. of megasse of a soft local cane (Kastali) 
were taken. About 4 lb. were thoroughly dried in the sun, sampled 
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and stored in jars. Saturation capacity, which works out to 600 
per cent., was determined and half saturation (260 per cent.) w'as 
used for the experiments. 

Getting pure cultures of nitrogen- fixers. 

Pure cultures of B. Radicicola were obtained from sann-hemp 
nodules by plating after sterilization of the nodules in the following 
manner 

The nodules were carefully washed in distilled water and 
dropped into a sterilized test tube, containing a few c.c. of warm 
mercuric chlonde (temperature 40°(’.). Tlie test tube was then 
replugged with cotton wool and placed in a lilterhig flask titled 
with a rubber cork. The flask was afterwards connected to the 
filter pump and the air exhausted till the solution began to boil. 
In this way all air l)ubbles pre.sent on the surface of the mxhdc 
were withdrawn, and on adinis.sion of air by disconnecting the 
pump the mxlules were made to sink to the bottom of the test 
tube and the disinfecta»)t solution was able to act on all jxutions 
of the nodule.^ 

The organism isolated under the anaerobic nitrogen-fixation ex- 
periments (which subject itself has been dealt with in another paper 
by the author) supplied tlie need for an anaerobic nitrogen -fixer. 

Impure cultures of Azotobacter were used as pure cultures 
could not be obtained in time. 

The slants of soil extract maimite agar, potato and mannite 
agar were used for cultivating the three nitrogen -fixers as they 
are the best media known at present for organisms («), (<V) and (Hi), 
respectively. Liquid cultures from these slants were made by 
means of sterile water and used as inotmla. 

The first series is as follows 

(1) 25 grammes mcga^ao + 03 c.c. water (control), ) 

(2) Contrr)! -f Oloairidium 3 c c. 

(3) Control -f Cloatridiura lA c.c. -f- Azotobacter Ij c,c. 

(4) Control Clostridium IJ c.c. + Radicicola IJ c.c. 

(5) Control -f- Clostridium 1 c.c. -f- Azotobacter I c.c. + Radicicola 1 c.c. 


* Mem. Dept, Agri, India, Baet. Ser,, I, p, 25d. 
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The bottles were incubated at 30®(.\ 

Nitrogen determinations were made from each, once a month, 
by taking equal quantities of megasse after drying. 

The results are given in the following table : - 


No. 

let Oeterminaiion 

2nd Determination 


7-2-1920 

7-3-1920 


Mg. N per 100 grm. mega».se. 

Mg. N per JOO grm. megasse. 

1 .. 

:i7o-2r» 

49800 

2 . . 

»2G-6(i 

1211*50, 

:i . . 

:joi*(K) 

1390-70 

4 .. 

222 00 

1.309-00 

5 . . 

208 00 

1200-00 

0 Original megasse 

, 270‘00 

270-00 t»riginal 
or unacted megasse. 


The above results show that tJie megasse now contains 1'39 
])er cei\t. nitrogen. That is to say. twice as much nitrogen as is 
contained in farmyard manure after being acted upon for 2 months 
only by the nitrogen-fixing organisms and it may be possible that 
more nitrogen will be fixed. The cellulose-decomposition products 
as well as the sugar that is .still to be found in the bottles supply 
energy for the organisms in an increasing degree as decomposition 
proceeds and it may be .safely pre.suined that more nitrogen w'ill 
be fixed. The methods used here may be extended to other wastes 
like (1) prickly pear, (2) dry leaves, (3) straw, (4) saw-dust, etc., 
etc. 

The problem seems to be full of possibilities and is worth 
further elucidation. The manurial needs in India are increasing 
every day and efTorts may w'ith advantage be directed to meet 
the needs of the Indian cultivator. 

SUMMARV. 

1. Of all the wastes such as (1) straw, (2) dry leaves, (3) 
saw-dust, (4) megasse. (5) inahua (B. latijoUu) refuse from 
distilleries, ((5) pric.kly jKuir, etc.., megasse w'as selected first as it 
(jontains about 10 per cent, sugar. 

2. The results obtained so far have been encouraging. Prior 
to bacterial treatment megasse contained only 0‘27 per cent, 
nitrogen. But after bacterization for a period of two months 
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only, the nitrogen content increased to 1 -39 per cent. The loss 
in bulk was not determined so that the absolute gain in nitrogen 
cannot at present be stated. The increased amount of nitrogen 
is twice as much as is contained in farmyard manure. 

It is proposed to apply all the methods now ascertained in 
the utilization of megasse to other wastes which may also become 
equally useful. 
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REPORT ON THE SECOND ALL-IN DIA EGG- 
LAVING COMPETITION. 

CONDUCTED AT THE U. P. MODEL POULTRY FARM, LUCKNOW, 
BY THE U. r. POULTRY A.SS0(;1AT10N. 


Mrs. a. K. FAWKES. 

Smelary, V . P. PouUry Amciation, md Poidtry Expert to 
Government, United Provinces. 

The first egg-laying competition held in 1920-21 met with such 
success that the United Provinces Poultry Association determined 
to make this competition an annual fixture. Accordingly it was 
decided to hold a second test in the Association’s farm commencing 
on the Ist November, 1921, and to invite competitors from overseas 
as well as from all parts of India. Some 119 entries were received— 
18 of these from prominent breeders in England. On the opening 
day of the test no less than 80 birds were penned, each in a single 
enclosure ( Plate XXlX, fig. 1), and every bird received equable 
treatment with regard to feeding, housing and attention. 

It was astonishing to note how quickly the birds started to 
lay— the cold season in the U. P. is very conducive to winter laying. 
The comparatively long day compared to the short winter day of 
colder countries seems to prove the theory of light affecting the 
laying properties of hens. As artificial lighting of poultry houses 
has proved efficacious in improving the winter laying of birds, so 
the 12 hours’ daylight of the United Provinces brings up the 
average winter production of birds tested to double the average 
laid during a similar period in the British Isles, 

( 483 ) 
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The extremes of temperature were very great, varying from 
40 degrees at night to 84 degrees in the day, and as the birds were 
housed under practically open air conditions their health kept at a 
high average. No deaths except two accidental ones occurred and 
no cases of any more serious illness than slight colds were registered. 

All the birds kept on weight and condition in spite of the 
intensive nature of their housing but ample scratching exercise was 
afforded by means of the simple expedient of burying their grain 
feed daily in the sand litter on the floor of each pen. 

The quality of the birds competing was of decidedly higlier ty])e 
than the majority of the birds entered in 1920 and the contest was 
a keen one, the runners-up all scoring to within an egg or two of the 
highest record. 'Phe record for the three months of the test was a 
score of 69 eggs in 92 days as against last year’s record of 65 eggs 
laid duritig a similar period. The wifmer was a Light kSussex 
pullet from overseas owned by Mr. F. H. Welch. 

In order to penalize .small eggs, only 80 per cent, of eggs 
weighing between to 2 oz. could be counted in the final .score. 
The .standard egg of 2 oz. was the only egg to count. 

A table showing the score of each bird was placed on the pen 
enabling the public to follow the progress of the contest. An 
interesting entry was a pen of Black Leghorns sent by the ““ Daily 
Mail ” (Plate XXIX, fig. 2) : this pen was bred from the winners 
of the recent Daily Mail ” National Test. 'Phe birds, however, 
were beaten by the Light Sussex team. 

The following method of feeding was adopted : — 

Mornin.g. (Jrain (mixed) at 2 oz. j)er bird. Varied mixture 
of tmksai (maize), jowar (Sorghum), genn (wheat), dhan (rice 
with husks on), hajra (P. typhoideum). 

Mid-day. Green food- lucerne or palak (Indian spinach) — 
at 2 oz. per bird.* 

Evmiug. Mash, baserl on 2 oz, dry per binl, composed of : 



iKt month 

2n(l month 

3rd month 

Bran 

4 parts 


2} parta 

Atta 

Oram flour or maize fltmr or crunhed 

2 M 

2 „ 

n » 

uate, in rotation 

•> 

*" tt 

** »» 

2 

Keat (cooked) 

2 „ 

3 

4 
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Daily. Boiled pahk and (or) cabbage leaves added. 

Wedtiesday. Kpsom salts added. 1 teaspoonful per 3 hens. 

Sunday. Haw onion, chopped fine, added. 

Co$t. Average per l)ird per mensem R. 1-1-0 inc.luding sand 
for litter and grit, shell and charcoal for necessary digestive and 
shell production purposes. 

The total laid by SO l)irds amounted to 3,320 eggs. 'I'he eggs 
were sohl to the publh- at an average-rate of Rs. 2 per dozen, though 
the higher rate of Rs. 3 per dozen was received for eggs specially 
sent for the use of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales during 
his tour. 'I’he profit made was e.xpended in handsome cups 
awarded to the winners. 

The following statement illustrates the performance of pullets 
entered for the competition. 


i 


Owner 


Mr. KH. Welch .. 
( Flriglancl) 


Mni. Ward Jacksnn 
(England) 


Mr. Arther Snowdon 
(Kngtaiul) 


Mrn. 0. J, Confer. . 


Mr. L. G. iMce . . 

(England) 

Mr. Murray linder 
(England) 


** The Daily Mail ’ 
(England) 
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I 

1 

136i 

69 


5 

4-6 

64 

68*0 

Light Nuwex . . 

2 

104J 

52 

62 


4 

32 

48 

51*2 

3 

121 


20 

160 

42 

680 

1 

4 

15 

8 


4 

3*2 

4 

7*2 

I 

(> 

94J 

54 

1 

34 

27-2 

19 

46*2 


7 

8 

mi 

851 

53 

46 

• • 

37 

27 

29*6 

21-6 

16 

19 

46*6 

406 

( 

9 

731 

37 

1 

6 

4 >8 

30 

34*8 

f White l-egh<wn j 

10 

11 

971 ! 
19" 

48 

14 

i 

5 

4 

9 

3-2 

7*2 

44 

0 

47*2 

7*2 

t Anconn . . | 

12 

99i 

51 


13 

10*4 

38 

48*4 

13 

1061 

57 

•• 

31 

24*8 

26 

50*8 

f Black Minorca . . 

14 

88i 

43 


1 

2 

1*6 

41 

426 

1 i 

16 

lOlI 

! 51 


3 

2*4 

48 

50*4 

, [ Black liOghorii ( 

17 

12l| 

i 


2 

• 

1*6 

59 

60*6 

' White Leghorn . . 

19 

j 

127 

{ 63 


3 

2*4 

60 

62*4 

White Leghorn , , 

20 

601 

32 


12 

9*6 

20 

i 296 

/ 

21 

83 

: 38 


1 

0*8 ! 

37 

37*8 

1 Black liCghom . . | 

22 

23 

1001 

1081 

50 

53 


11 

7 

8*8 1 
6^ 1 

30 

46 

:47*8 

616 

1 

24 

107| 

67 

•• 

24 

19*2 1 

33 

! 62 *2 

i 
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Owaer 

Breed 

1 

1 

1 
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•V 
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Proportion 
to count 

1 

S 

>4 

o 

IM 

Total of coin 
Sand 9 

Mr. A. E. Slater . . 

Black Leghorn j 

91 

92 

i 

1 16 ^ 
; 108 ; 

8 

50 


3 

0 

2*4 

0-0 

5 

50 


Mrs. Denning 

White Leghorn | 

101 i 97| 

102 , 701 

47 

35 


1 

1 

0*8 

0*8 

46 

34 

46*8 

1 34*8 

Court of Wards, 

1 Black Afinona { 

108 

j 1001 

48 


1 

0*8 

47 

: 47*8 

09 

1 67i 

31 


1 

0*8 

30 


Sitapur 

] Black Leghorn { 

no 

111 

1 98J 
: 1021 

49 

40 


5 

0 

4*0 
0*0 ; 

44 

46 


U. P. Poultry 

1 Wh.tc l^eghom | 

B 

Bl 



2 

1 

1*6 

0*8 

23 

26 

24*6 

26*8 

AHsooiatinn 

A BUck Orpington 

114 

113 

54 


0 

0*0 

54 

64*0 


1 R. L Re^l 

115 

114i 

54 


0 

0-0 

54 

ll^j] 

Civil Veterinaiy 

1 

116 

84f 

37 


0 

0*0 

37 

37*0 

D © p a rtment. 
Lucknow 

W’hite Leghorn •[ 

117 

118 

081 

65| 

31 

31 


0 

1 

0*0 

08 

: 31 

1 30 



1 

119 

291 

13 


0 

0*0 

13 

, 13*0 


LIST OF SPFXTAL PRIZE WINNERS AT THE COMPETITION. 



Prize 

Winner 

1 

Cup for the best layer of largest number of eggs, pre- 
sented by H. K" the Governor, United Provinces. 

Mr. F. H. Welch’s (England) Light 
Sussex pullet, laying 69 eggs. 

2 

Cup for the best layer of laigest number of eggs, irres- 
IMJctive of weight, presentefi by the U. P. Poultry 
Association. 

Ditto. 

3 

1 Cup for the best layer from overseas, presented by 
the Stewards of Lucknow Races. 

Ditto. 

4 

Cup for the liest layer of two-mmoe eggs owned by a 
member of the Indian Poultiy Clubl presente<l by 
the Indian Poultry Club. 

Mrs. G. J. Cowper’s (Rajputana) 
Black Leghorn pullet, laying 61 
eggs, 59 weighing each 2 nz. or 
over. 

5 

Cup for the best layer from India, presented by the 
Stewards of J.<ucknow Races. 

Mrs. K, Johnson’s (Lucknow) 
Brown Leghorn pullet, laying 
64 eggs. . 

6 

Cup for the best team of four birds entered, presented 
by the U. P, Poultry Association. 

Capt. Mayo’s (Mahan, Sirmoor 
States) White Leghorn pullets, 
laying respectively 55, 58, 54 
and 60, totalling 227 oggs. 

7 

Cap for the best layer owned by a resident of United 
Provinces, presented by the U. P. Poultry A.ssocia- 
tion. 

Mm. K. Johnson’s (Lucknow) 
Bmwn Leghorn pullet, laying 
64 eggs. 
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Prize 


Winner 


N i Cup for the boat layer owned by an Indian resident of Mr. B. K. Mitra’s (Lucknow) 

the United Prtivitices, presented by the U. I*. White Leghorn pullet, laying Tio 
Poultry Association. * t'ggs- 

9 Cup for the beat layer from the atock bred or purchased Capt. Mavo’a (Nahan, Simu»or 
{ from the U. P. Poultry Association, presented by States) White i^eghorn pullet. 

[ the U. P. Poultry Association. laying 60 eg jo^s. 

1 

10 ' Cup for the best White Leghorn layer, presente<l by Mr. L. (i. Price’s ^Kngland) White 

i the U. P. Poultry Association. U^ghorn pullet, laying 63 eggs. 

11 , Cuj) for the l^est layer of any other light variety. Mrs. K. .Johnson's (Lucknow) 

I presented by Messrs. Perry \ f'o., Lucknow. Brown Ij<»ghorn inillet, laying 

64 eggs. 

12 Cup for the best layer of any heavy breed, pitMented Mr. F. H. Welch’s (Kngland) Light 

by the U. P. Poultry Association. Sussex pullet, laying 69 eggs. 





THE CATTLE QUESTION IN INDIA.' 


LiEfTT.-CoL. J. MATSON 
(!o>itroHer of Mililnry Farm 

I 

Tins matter has of late attracted a considerahle, if tardy, 
iittcation. 'I'liere is wrowiiif; ])opiilar anxiety as to the sufficienev 
of tlie stock of cattle. Unfortunately there is nnich misconception 
as to the actual facts : few liave a practic.a! knowledge of the .subject ; 
fewer still a knowledge which goeslteyond the borders of the province 
ill which they reside. Moreover, many of those who have interested 
them.selves in the subject have ajiproached it with jireconceived 
i<lea.s based on erroneous premises. 

In these cinai instances it .seems desiralde to have a clear 
examination of the question and a frank .statement of the facts and. 
where the facts ili.sclose un.satisfactorv conditions, of the causes of 
sucli conditions. We must then consider the possible measures of 
cure in the .special conditions obtaining in India. 

I’lie first thing to notice is that, contrary to wide.spread belief, 
there is no shortage of c.attle. Whether the number present in 
India just now is greater or less than a decade earlier one 
cannot tell, nor is it of any importance. The .simple truth is that 
India is grievously over-stocked with cattle, and it must be many 
years since it reached tlie limit of its natural carrying capacity in 


• Ri>l)riiit«l from TA* Pionter, dated S-tth and 2fith June, 1922. 
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this respect, since when any rise or fall in the numbers will be due 
to the variations in seasons and consequently in food -supply. 

A COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

For the sake of those who think that India needs more cattle 
one may invite a comparison with the United States of America. 
The statistics for both countries are illuminating. India, with 
an area of 1,766,000 square miles, has 1 74,757,422 bovine cattle, 
2,114,400 horses and 2,449,417 mules, donkeys and camels, making 
a total of 179,321,239, which is equal to lOl'o per square mile. 
These figures include Burma, and, apart from some Indian States, 
relate to the year 1920. The United Statc.s of America, with an 
area of 2,970,138 square miles, possesses 67,866,000 bovine cattle, 
21,534,000 horses and 3,404,000 mules, a total of 92,804,000, 
equivalent to 31 '2 to the square mile. In tliis area Alaska and 
foreign possessions, as well as water, are not included, and the 
figures relate to the period after the war except as regards mules. 
Horses and other draught animals are included in both cases a.s 
Indian cattle are largely used for draught purposes. 

From these figures we see that India, with little more than half 
the area, has almost double the number of animals used fcr draught 
and milk production ; if we consider further that of the United 
States cattle some two-thirds are kept solely for meat, whereas 
in India the proportion is fractional, the difference in the figures 
is still more striking. Again, whereas a square mile in the United 
States supports milk or meat-producing or draught animals to the 
number of 3r2, in India it supports 10r5. 

India’s remarkable position. 

Perhaps the contention will be more convincing if stated in 
another way. ‘Imagine the case of a man who purchased an 
uninhabited island and turned loose on it cattle of both sexes. They 
would breed and multiply until the number equalled that which 
could be supported by the available food. Thereafter the whole 
would always be in poor average condition and would tend to breed 
less frequently : the rate of increase going up with good seasons and 
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going down, with great mortality from starvation, in a succession 
of poor seasons. On an average or years there could be no further 
increase in numbers. 

India is in exactly the position of such an island. There is no 
off-take of the natural increase of stock across the land frontier, 
nor, owing to the habits and customs of the vast majority of her 
people, is there appreciable reduction by slaughter. A certain 
number of cattle are killed for meat in the North-West, and this, 
takes some ol the surplus from the district adjoining, but this 
number, added to the small number of animals slaughtered in a few 
large cities and cantonments, cannot have an appreciable effect on 
the number which represents the natural increase trom a parent 
.stock of 171 millions ol cattle. In such circumstances the proposi- 
tion that the cattle population of India must long ago have 
reached the point at which furtlier increase is stopped by 
limitations of food-supply, aided by the ravages of disease, is 
incontestable. 

Pursuing this line of thought to its logical end some startling 
conclu.sions are inevitable. The tolerance extended to the activities 
of the cattle poisoner in times of fodder scarcity is exj>lained ; while 
measures designed to protect cattle against disease, where such aid 
is not restricted to the valuable animals, may be actually haimful 
from an economic point of view. It may even be stated without 
serious exaggeration that the cattle population in the end compete 
with human beings for the available supply of food. Moreover, 
over-stocking results in such deterioration of the quality and value 
of the animals in general that by action and reaction the cattle 
owner in India is unable to attain in the country the food on which 
his cattle could be kept alive in the time of famine, because the 
cattle owner in Europe, whose animals are more highly productive, 
can afford to outbid him. 

Low YIELD OP MILK. 

Yet another result of the low yielding capacity of the cattle 
is that the cultivator is impelled to keep still more animals. He 
has cows whose male calves are reared for the plough, and separately 
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buffaloes, whose milk, ghif etc., produce a part of his income. To 
combine both functions in one and halve the fodder bill is impossible 
in the present state of affairs. When ojie considers the density 
of population on her productive areas it is obvious that India cannot 
feed 174 millions of cattle in addition to 300 millions of human 
beings and give all a sufficiency. The important thing, therefore, 
is not whether there are many or few cattle, but whether useful 
classes of cattle are sufficient or insufficient. Cattle in India Iiave, 
for practical purposes, two uses only, draught and milk. As regards 
draughtcattlethenumber existing is .sufficient, though their draught 
power is far short of requirements on the average. In some (juartcrs 
there are complaints that there must he an insufficiency of numl)ers 
because prices have risen. That doe.s not follow. The naturi.d 
consequence of a general rise in the prices of the foods consumed by 
animals is a rise in the price of those animals, but any rise that has 
taken place in prices of draught oxen in recent, years is all to the 
good. The man who breeds and rears a dnnight bullock still receives 
a wholly inadequate return for the food that the auimal has consumed 
up to maturity. Moreover, the <-ultivatoj who l)uys a, bullock 
to-day is a seller to-m.orrow, so that he is not hurt bv a rise in prices. 
The cause of the deficiency in draught power is siu'.ply the over- 
stocking already referred to, resulting in in.sufficiej)t food tor all and 
inferior development ol thousands in conser;uet?ce ; when large 
numbers die in a famine there may be. a lo(*al shortage in numbers 
just after, but it is purely temporary. 

Cause op the milk shortage. 

When we come to the other function of cattle, namely, 
production of milk, the position is very serious, indeed. In India 
there are probably 60 millions of adult female bovine stock, yet of 
these a very ‘small proportion contribute anything to the milk 
supply of the human population. That supply is drawn only from 
the animals which give more than enough milk to support their own 
offspring. There arc no statistics available to show what the 
proportion of such animals is, but a very slight acquaintance with 
the general character of Indian cattle will tell one that it must be 
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very small, indeed. The appalling shortage of milk in the cities is, 
indeed, the clearest proof of deficiency of milk cattle, though cattle 
swarm. Bad as the position is now, however, it would not be 
so disquieting were it not that the evidence 2)oints to a very much 
worse state of affairs in tfio future. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago milk was cheap and was in sufficient 
supply for the demand, but that demand was small through the 
poverty of the lower, middle and the labouring classes. Milk enters 
so largely into the diet of the well-to-do Indian that any increase in 
average wealth was bound to be followed by an increase in the 
consumjrtion (.'f milk if tlie demand could be satisfied. Siich increase 
iti the wealth there has been. One cannot assert tliat consumption 
of milk has increased accordingly, but it is certain that many more 
peo})le woiihl now cons\)me milk, or more of it if the supply were 
.sufficient. That is too often quite impossilde. There must be 
thou.sauds of Indian children, at this moment whose parents need 
milk for them and are. willing to pay a price which would return a 
good profit if the dairy industry were even moderately well organized, 
yet cannot, get it of fair standard of quality. 'Phe shortage is so 
great that available supply meets the demand only after a degree 
of adulteration in the hands of the distributors which practically 
cancels its value ; at the same time the price of market ” milk 
has ri.sen to a point at which the pure milk contained in it sells at 
almost incredible rates in some (ities. The large demand and 
higher prices ruling .should have induced the required increase in 
supply, but they have not. Why ? The proximate cause is that 
the districts which breed them no longer put out a sufficient 
number of good dairy cattle to meet the demand. 

The supply of cattle. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago the cattle required for urban 
dairies were mainly obtained from the Punjab. Large numbers 
of Sanhiwal cows could be bought in Amritsar, and equally large 
numbers of the local breed from Hariaiia, at very moderate prices. 
The supply from both these sources has practically dried up now. 
In Sind there is still a ceitain supply of cows available, but it is all 
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too small to meet the demand. In consequence of these changes 
many more biifialoes are now used for town-dairying and in turn the 
good breeds of these animals are proving unable to meet the demand. 
In 1911 the writer bought some 1,500 milch buffaloes in about three 
months from the country round Rohtak, Hissar and Fazilka at an 
average price in the neighbourhood of Rs. 100. In recent times 
five or six hundred would have been the limit obtainable with 
similar efforts, while the price has risen to between Rs. 250 aiul 
Rs. 300. 

One serious aspect of the case, now that the number demanded 
are greater than on-coming .supply can ftinii.sh, lie.? in the peculiar 
character of Indian dairying which make.s it st> wasteful. The 
breeding ground.s are far removed from most of the cities, atul no 
cow is exported without her calf. She never retur)).s, nor d(tes her 
calf, and .she milks for one period only and does not breed again in 
the city ffoivallas' hands, so has to be replaced annually. 

This wastage would not matter if the parent stock were sulliciciit, 
but it is not. The exporting districts, with i>lenty of cattle, liavc a 
diminishing number of the milking class. Here we encounter another 
peculiar Indian feature. The export is entirely of the best cattle, 
but there is no compensating wastage of the inferit)r stock. 'I’hese 
are retained in increasing numbers and breed uncliecked, and tiie 
result can only be to lower the average quality. 

TI. 

The previous article stated the facts in regard to the cattle 
and milk que.stion and outlined the causes of the ills that exist. 
To suggest any effective cure is a matter of the greatest difficulty, 
but enough and to spare has been written conden]ning the existing 
state of affairs. What is now wanted is a constructive policy. 

It would be useless to stop export, us is so often suggested. 
On the contrar}’’, in a country where the stock of cattle is excessive, 
it should receive every encouragenjent. Export trade enhances 
values, and the breeders are encouraged to feed their stock well and 
to breed the best, and this tends to raise the quality of all the stock 
in the country. This is subject to one qualification in the matter 
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of export beyond India, namely, it is possible that restriction on 
export of females would tend to a more lasting and profitable trade 
in the long run. 

Improvement of breeds essentlal. 

The real need of the situation is obvious, namely, such an 
improvement in the l(» al breeds of cattle that the same animal 
will produce milk for sale or consumption by her owner and a calf 
fit to take its place in plough or cart in due course. Further, the 
yield of millc must be such that the cow is a profit-earning machine 
when kept foi- milk alone. B»it, and here is the difficulty, it is 
useless to embark on any widespread schemes for improving local 
breeds, by importation or otherwise, unless or until the food supply 
is made adequate to the requirements of such an improved breed. 
The imjjroved dairy cow needs an extra large food-supply and must 
get it with the least possible exertion. She is consequently the 
first to succumb to disease when underfed, and the first to die 
when actual starvation reigns. In other words, survival of the fittest 
to withstand starvation means survival of the least fit to give milk. 

To suggo.st any slmrt cut to an adequate food-supply is 
inipo.ssible. It can conic about by reduction in numbers or by 
increase in production, both e.xceedingly difficult to bring about. 
Reduction in numbers would come if checks could be placed on 
breeding ; if, for instance, only selected males were kept and only 
approved females allowed access to them. It is understood that 
certain advanced village co-operative societies in Northern India 
already have a selieme Avhicli goes some way towards this. 
Unrestricted breeding of the unfit is certainly a very great evil at 
present. So long as it continues vast numbers of cattle are under 
sentence of death by starvation from the very moment of birth. 
It is a point deserving the anxious consideration of every one whose 
inclination, religious or otherwise, is towards protection of the cow. 

Insanitary milk-supply. 

Turning more particularly to the milk question in cities, it 
is unfortunate that the attention liitherto given to the supply 
has been almost entirely confined to sanitary improvement. The 
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milk-supply of India is undoubtedly insanitary, in this respect it 
is probably the worst in the world or c-ertainly as bad as can be 
found anywhei’e. But improved sanitation ofiers no hope Avithout 
a very great increase in the quantity of milk. No number of laws, 
nor armies of inspectors, will obtain for any (aty, for long, a pure 
and sanitary supply of milk if the quantity available is seriously 
inadequate. The first desideratum is that all the people of a city 
should have milk available at a reasonable price. It is useless 
to’ provide a sanitary and wholesome supply which can l)e 
purchased onl)’’ by the ri<-liest third or quaiier of the ])<»pulHtio)i. 
Moreover, in the sanitary a.spect. it may be leiijarked that Indians 
consume milk in a cooked form, so that iusanitarv conditions 
surrounding the prcHluction are much loss dangerous to them than 
to Europeans. On the other hand, tliey need their milk ])Uie. 

Most of the ameliorative schemes propounded hitherto have 
been defective in that they have notincmised the available suj)ply. 
They have usually amounted to taking ])art (»f tlu' existing supply 
out of the hands of certain peojde and putting it intct the hands of 
others. Granted that in the hands of others the supply would 
reach the purchaser pure. With insufficiency prices must ris(‘. so 
that before long one would find that the ])urchascr of this Juilk 
would be a dealer and the milk would be jwssed on to the jioorcr 
people, no longer puie. as before. Further, no scheme yet seen has 
gone to the root of the matter, in the direction of reducing thei (>.st 
of production, on a sufficiently large scale. 

At present the milk-supply of Indian cities is produced in the 
suburbs, or within a few miles of the outskirts, and, broadly speaking, 
every anunal is stall-fed. In su<;h taixiu instances cheap milk will 
never be produced. We therefore require («) a large increase in 
the supply, whi<;h does not mean merely the purchase of more cattle 
and bringing them to the environs of a city, but an increase in the 
quantity produced in the country ; (b) milk produced more cheaply. 
To produce more milk we must improve the breed by selection and 
the usual methods of successful cattle breeders, and, at the same 
time, provide a copious supply of food to enable the improved 
animal to function as such. To produce cheap milk we must 
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provide the milch animal with cheap food suited to her, that is to 
say, nutritious and succulent fodders, and we must locate the cow 
at the place where these are found. 

The question of cheap milk. 

0!\ the suhject of ciieap milk it may be noted that them are two 
methods by v\'hi( li it is })rodtice(l : one is where climatic and soil 
conditions are sucli that the (iattle (ian live on pasture practically 
the j^ear round. Few places in the world have such conditions, 
iind none of the (examples can be ie])roduced in India. Next to rich 
])astures in a temperate and hun.id climate, the cheapest milk 
is j-naluced where dairy lancing is combined to a certain extent with 
other forms of agriculture, by which the food-supply of the c.attle 
is jrai'tlv ol)tained in the fonn <»t by-products of saleable crops w'hose 
])rodnction iur tun is rendered more profitable by tJie supply of 
manure. .\lso. there is tlie advantage that all the farmers’ eggs 
are not in <>ne l;asket. 

Tin’s system is susceptible of being extended and improved 
in India whei'c it alrea<ly exists. 'Phe I’nnjab peasants who breed 
the. best I.'uffaloes are engaged in what is really dairy and n)ixc<l 
fanning. We have i)nly to transplant (and intensify somewhat 
on the dairy side) tlie agriculture of Hariami to the vicinity of the 
cities and to j)rovide ra]»id transit and the other usual features of 
a transported milk-suj.'ply and the jmiblem should be solved. The 
[)resent ditihmltv is that there are no large holdings in the vicinity 
of cities which can be devoted by their owners to this form of dairy 
farming. 

It is because of this difhcnltv that it appears to the writer that 
muniinpal or State aid will be needed before anything effective can 
be done. Granted nui!iicij>al aid, taking the form of acquisition, 
compulsorily oi- otherwise, of a tr act of land in the vicinity of a city, 
yet outside the area of suburban values, then the plan sketched 
below appears to I'c workable. 

What might be done. 

Tt is a method w^hich has been extensively used, though called 
forth by somewhat different circumstances, in the United States 
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and in Australasia where there are several examples of comparatively 
large estates whose owners have cut them up into dairy farms, 
have built dwellings for the people, and buildings for the animsds 
on each, and have then employed tenants on special agreements to 
work each farm, the resulting milk being sold for the joint profit of 
estate owner and tenant, or sometimes sold direct by the tenant to 
the estate ovmeT. 

Such schemes have many variations in nratters of detail. In 
some the estate owner has provided everything, livestock, impleinents 
and utensils, in addition to land and buildings. In others the 
tenant has brought his own herd of cattle, or ha-s .sliared the cost 
of purchasing cattle ; but in all theie is one main feature, namely, 
that a capitalist provides the bulk of the capital, yet the tenant is 
independent within wide limits and has reward and profit in 
proportion to his own diligence and efficiency. 

The schem.e, as imagined, if ajiy Indian Municipality did take 
it up, would be somewhat as follows : -After acquiring, .say, 5,000 
acres of land the Municipality would cut it iij) into holdings of 25 
acres, would erect on each, or in central clusters, dwellings for the 
tenants and others for their assistants and foi .stock. At the same 
time, it would provide all necessaiy facilities of geneial conveyance 
and utility, such as water-supply and joads. Next, it would 
invite cultivators accustomed to keeping cattle to become tenants 
of these holdings, as dairy farn-ers primaiily, but unrestricted as to 
the nature of the mixed famdng added to the dairying ,«o long as 
the head of nnlch stock was carried and adequate provision made 
in the cultivating plan for their nmintenance in noimal season. The 
Municipality could finance the puitdiases of the milch stock, or 
would very likely find that tenants with a sufficient capital to 
purchase these on their own account would be forthcoming, or a 
combination of the two could be made. iSiniilarly as to the plough- 
cattle and implements. 

! • A PLAN FOR RECOUPMENT. 

If the Colonial and .American methods were followed no cash 
tent would be charged, but the Municipality would be recouped 
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from a proportion of the sale proceeds («) of the milk, (6) of the 
increase in stock, (c) of the various forms of produce that would be 
sold oft the land. A cash rent is practicable as an alternative if 
desired. The general plan of working the holdings is laid down 
within w'hich the tenant can vary his work in matters of detail, 
but the broad essentials are th^each holding is devoted primarily 
to maintaining its mili-h cattle and their increase for a short time, 
and that anything sold off the land is a liy-product of that, and not 
vice verm. 

The Municipality would also provide the organization for 
collecting from the termnts the diurnal output of milk and conveying 
it to the city. It would have to decide whether it would purchase 
the milk from tenants itself, in which case sale to the Municipality 
should not be compulsory, though it is practicalh'- certain that no 
competitor could offer an equal price, as no cornpctitor would have 
the organization for carrying the milk in good condition to the cit)'. 
Or the Munici]!ality could sinjply convey the milk to the city 
levying a charge per n.’aund and there sell it, sharing in the proceeds. 

In practice man> si)ecial features would iieed to be introduced 
to suit the peculiar condilions of the country and the idiosyncrasies 
of flu* people who would work the scheme, while many things 
apparently necessary at the beginning would later be found not so. 
The writer believes that such a plan would Avork well provided 
practical men were entrusted with its inauguration and control. 

The main value of such a municipal estate would be 
demonstrative. If the tenants were well-tc-do it n)iglit reasonably 
be hoped that intelligent dairy-farming would spread to the occupiers 
of surrounding lands, and their produce would swell the municipal 
supply (as offering the best market) and they would be buyers of 
improved stock. 'I'he Municipality would not risk much. The 
land would always be a saleable asset, or it could be let profitably 
to present suburban cow-keepers. 

That is the first suggestion, and it is designed to assist the 
muiiicipal authority in establishing a better milk-supply, but 
its special advantages are first that it adds to the national supply of 
milk ; secondly, that it reduces the cost of pi-cduction, in that the 
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cattle are fed more cheaply and more naturally which means a larger 
yield, and that they last several years instead of one only. Lastly, 
they would cost nothing for transit from distant breeding grounds 
and would not suffer the great damage and los.s involved in being 
carried for days <tn end in iron boxes, miscalled cattle wagons, by 
slow trains in a blazing sun. 

(tOVKENMENT CO-OPKK ATION . 

A second suggestion, designed to have more widespread effect 
in the long run, is that the (Governments of the prf)vinces in whicli 
the old dairy cattle breeding districts are situated should do 
something more to preserve and imjnove both the milking and 
draught qualitie.s of the lo(;al bree<ls. We have already seen that this 
must be accompanied l)v measures designed to ])rovi(le for the 
adequate feeding of the improved stock. Fortunately in the Ihinjah. 
where three of the breeding grounds, and those formerly the mo.st 
important and productive ones, are found, the (Jovernment has 
large areas (tf unsettled irrigable land and will liave ii'.ore as various 
canal projects are brought into being. In Sind. als«>. we may snp]>ose 
that the (Government has areas of lantl not !»s vet productive, and 
that the Sukkur Barrage project, will hiing many of these to a 
condition in which they will feed (tattle. 

The idea is that the ({overiinients should forthwith set about 
placing special hulls at stud in the recognized breeding districts ■ 
the (Central Punjab. Sind, llaiiana and (Gujarat. I’hese special 
bulls should serve only approved cows, and the (Government should 
guararrtee to purchase every well-grown female calf sired by them 
at a price to be stated beforehand, which would be above the present 
market value of a calf of that age. 

Such calves would be coIlect.ed on (Government farms to be 
established, mated there with selected bulls at the suitable age 
and sold, on calving, at periodical auction sales. 

How THE SCHEME WOULD WOBK, 

It is contemplated that, in the first instance, Government 
would incur a small loss, but that gradually the worth of the cows 
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reared would prove itself and the prices realized at auction would 
rise, and that presently it would be found that breeders of the 
calves sired by Oovernment dairy bulls would no longer be content 
to accept the Government price as they would get more from other 
buyers desirous of rearing them for sale as cows later, whereupon 
Government would drot) out of^Ahg jearing part of the scheme and 
confine its efforts to supplying selected bulls until in turn these came 
forward, of the quality required, from private breeders. 

This seems the only way of re-developing the valuable Sanhiwal 
breed, of which there are .still many crosses in the hands of the 
cultivators in the Lowei Bari Doab, or to resuscitate the milking 
strains of the Hariana cattle. 'Phe serious difficulty is that time is 
short, and some of the breeds are so near to extinction that what 
is to be done needs doing quickly. 

In making the above suggestions the writer is fully conscious 
of the many difficulties that can be alleged to stand in the way of 
their successful adoption, but he does not think any of these 
difficulties are insuperable, and, broadly speaking, he suggests 
nothing that he has not pemonally tested in India or elsewhere. 
Whatever difficulties there are, the question really is this, what other 
system or plan can be suggested which is likely to have any influence 
on the n’ilk-snpf)ly of the country at large, or on any consideralfle 
portion of it. within a measurable distance of time, if ever ? The 
matter is urgent and pressing, it has more importance for the majority 
of the people than many avenues of agricultural development 
whicli have been fairly well explored in recent times. The newly- 
awakened interest in infant welfare, to mention only one aspect of 
the case, cannot achieve great success without a sufficient supply 
of pure milk. 
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SHORT-SIQHTBD POLICY OF MANUFACTCUBRS : GROWER AXO USER ARE 
REALLY PARTS OK ONE INDUSTRY, 


Snt CHARLES W. MA(’ARA, Bakt., 

Founder of Inlet nalioual Federation of MaMer Collon Sjiinnerx and 
Manufacturers' Association, Manchester. 

In a letter I have received from my esteemed friend, Mr, Harvie 
Jordan, Secretary of the American Cotton Association, dealing with 
the present unsatisfactory condition of things in the cotton-growing 
area of the Southern States, I find a request that 1 should “ exjiress 
the attitude of the spinning industry regarding the payment of a 
price for cotton that will enable growers to produce the staple on a 
basis cost, plus a reasonable profit.’’ 

I should be very glad indeed to be able to do so, but 
unfortunately I do not yet find that enlightened opinion abroad 
which will allow me to say that the cotton trade has begun to view 
our supremely important industry in a comprehensive way— that it 
has begun to take into account not merely the question and cost of. 
the production of yarn and cloth, but how it must insure for tlie 
future a full and in every way adequate supply of the raw material. 

It is an extraordinary thing how indifferent the people engaged 
in the manufacture of cotton are to their welfare in this matter. 
On this question in particular I have for very many years, but more 
especially since the war, carried on a large propaganda work, and I 
have never ceased to put before the spinners of the world the absolute 
necessity of seeing that a price is paid to the grower of cotton that 
will remunerate him for his labours and enterprise. 


* Reprinted from Tnaiik WorH^ LXI, no. 24. 
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Supply op first concern. 

How is it possible to secure present and future supplies 
otherwise ? One would think that it would be the first concern of 
anyone engaged in business to see that his raw material was placed 
beyond the possibility of doubt, but somehow those who spin and 
manufacture cotton seem to lRv**«Mittle or no anxiety as to the 
supplies upon which the whole of their existence depends. Possibly 
the regularity with which cotton has year by year come to hand when 
retpiired has lulled them into a sense of seemrity, or may be the 
fact that most of the raw material is grown so far away from the 
places where it is manufactured induces a feeling of unconcern. 

At all events, this fatal indifference or inertia exists and I see 
nothing but some great upheaval that is likely to bring people 
to their senses. Some day the desire to obtain cotton at under 
cost price will result in a condition of things such as we had in 
the sixties of the fast century, and again in 1903-04 when the 
Lancashire mills and those of the rest of Europe had for twelve 
months to curtail their production by one-third, and employers had 
to play Providence to their workpeople by spreading wages over the 
whole of the twelve months, instead of paying full wages for eight 
months and none at all for four. Then, perhaps, even the most 
selfish and short-sighted will begin to take notice. 

What has been my objeci. all along is to wake up our people 
in time, and to make them see what a catastrophe it would be both 
for themselves and the world in general if the wherewithal for our 
most important manufacturing industry was not forthcoming. 

A SERIOUS SITUATION. 

T am by nature neither a pessimist nor an alarmist, but the 
state of things existing in the cotton fields of America at the present 
time must give rise to the gravest anxiety in the ‘mind of anyone 
who has the welfare of his trade and his fellowmen at heart. 
Mr. Jordan, whose word can be relied upon entirely, tells a story of 
what he has seen on a personal tour of the cotton-producing States 
that is calculated to bring not only British spinners, but those of every 
other cotton manufacturing country, to a vivid realization of the 
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poBition of things. Not only is the boll weevil menace a terrible 
reality, but the result of the drastic deflation in the market value of 
staple farm products has brought farmers in the South to the veige 
of ruin. 

The losses of the two crops of (jotton produced in 1920 and 
1921 are conservatively estima.^''^^ .rt. §2.300.000.000. ajid on the top 
of this, thousands of negro tenants, .sluire-croppois and labourers 
are leaving the cotton fields and moving to ijulustrial (amlres as 
a result of their inability to cope with tlie changed conditions 
resulting from the (;otton boll weevil menace. Indeed, the Avhole 
.situation is changing in the Southern States, ami if capital and 
labour are not forthcoming for a more intensive and tiaturally more 
costly system of cultivation the outlook is Mack indeed. 

j\IusT covKR PRonrmo.v co.sx. 

“Our efforts are to produce the crops as economically as 
possible,’' says Mr. -Iordan. but it cannot be .sold for h*ss than the 
co.st of production and the industry maintained in this country.’’ 

These are serious and weighty words, and ouglit to go home 
to every (a)tton spinner and manufacturer in th(‘ world. For the 
(|uestion ari.ses, if America i.s oblige<l to go out of busine.ss as a 
cotton producer, where is the world in future to get its suj)plies 1 

It is clear, therefore, that we shall have, by hook or by crook, 
to get the spinners and manufacturers of the world to view this 
industry of cotton on com])rehensive rather than on sectional 
lines : factory owners will have to be ma<h' to .see that it is no 
u.se whatever to gloat over advantages gained to the detriment of the 
planters, and that they are only pur.suing a foolish and suicidal 
policy to expect to make profits them.selves while the planters 
make losses. It simply means that this stupid way of doing busine-ss 
will ultimately 'result in the planter going out of business, leaving 
the .spinner and manufacturer stranded high and dry. The planter 
will have to come to be regarded as of the .same importance as any 
other person who touches cotton on its way to the draper’s counter, 
and his profits and rewards will have to be considered just as much 
as either spinner, manufacturer, finisher, merchant, middleman, or 
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shipper. All are indispensable to the production of the finished 
article, and all must be sufficiently compensated for the work 
they do. 

It is amazing that the planter is so little regarded, seeing 
that he is the basis of everything. If cotton could not be got, 
then none of us would be wantecU*JBiat T have always contended in 
the numerous articles and book?'! have puWished, out of an 
unrivalled experience, of the cotton trade all over the world, is that 
we must regard ('otton production and manufacture as one whole 
industry, and that we should always put in the forefront the proper 
remuneration of the cotton planter. The planter, of course, should 
be encouraged to avail himself of all modern appliances, scientific 
methods, and inventions, and to cultivate, his land economically and 
to the greatest advantage, hut when he has done this his enterprise 
should be fully acknowledged and appreciated. Especially should 
consideration be given at a time like the present, when the 
work of the planter is not only very costly but surrounded by 
o.vtraordinary difficulty. 

More intensive ci ltivation. 

I .should like very much to see something done to intensify 
(uiltivation, believing as I do that it would be no difficult thing 
to double the yield of cotton in the fields of the Southern States of 
America. During my visit to Atlanta in 1907, 1 was presented with 
a case of cotton bolls of a description which it was estimated would 
have produced four bales from an acre. The average at that time 
was a third of a bale per acre, and it is probably less to-day. I quite 
admit that these bolls were exceptional, but they were an example 
of what can be done. 

I am inundated with correspondence from people who have read 
my articles on this and kindred questions which have appeared in 
British and American journals, and some of the writers have an idea 
that I personally can take over the whole of the cotton crop and 
deal with it. This, of course, is what no one man can do, but 
I shall never cease to try to educate the trade up to its duties and 
obligations in this matter of remunerating the cotton planter. 

6 
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How thoughtless and illogical are some of the men on the 
manufacturing side can be gathered by their attitude towards the 
British Cotton Growing Association. While they constantly show 
a total indifference as to whether the cotton they secure will pay 
for the growing, they show dissatisfaction when the scale of 
developments in cotton growing jg below expectation. 

I have been uneasy about the cotton situation for long enough. 
Had my advice been taken at the outbreak of the war, cotton would 
have been withheld from enemy <^ountries and the war shortened by 
a good twelve months : and again had a reserve of cotton l)een 
formed of the large surplus which existed at that time, we should not 
have had the price falling to 4d. a ponnd owing to the glut, nor 
should we have seen identically the same cotton run nj) to 4/)d. a 
pound later on, and all the consequent chaos caused by prices of 
clothing soaring sky-high and then being rushe<l down by an artificial 
and disastrous campaign of slump. 

It was my misfortune, however, to be defeated by the folly 
of the Governnjent and the stupidity of the English Cotton Spinners’ 
Federation, the members of which thought of nothing beyond the 
immediate advantage of procuring a quantity of cheap cotton, and 
never paused to think that the planter might retaliate by reducing 
his acreage under cultivation and making them regret their cupidity 
later on. The whole thing was a frightful mistake, and cost the 
country dear in a two years’ trade depression from which we are 
only just now emerging. 

My American friends, however, may rest assured that I shall 
continue to work whole-heartedly for a recognition of the full status 
of the planter, believing as I do that it is not only to his own but to 
everybody’s interest in the cotton trade that his claims should have 
first consideration. 



A SOURCE OF ERROR IN POT CULTURE EXPERIMENTS. 

Most workers in Roil Roipnce make use at one time or another 
of pot cultures. It can l)e confidently asserted that the universal 
experience of their use leads to the inevitable conclusion that the 
method is full of difficulties which limit the reliability of conclusions 
drawn from the results obtained, not only in a quantitative sense 
but also in a qualitative one. There is nothing new in this 
l onclusion but tlie writer has lately had experience of what may 
be to many a novel and unsuspeeted source of error in pot culture 
e.xperitnents, and this note is intended to point it out for the benefit 
of other workers who may possibly be unaware of its existence, or 
at any rate of the degree to which it may affect their results. 

In this laboratory pot cultures are carried out in circular 
earthenware pots, glazed inside and out, 10 inches internal diameter 
and 12 inches in depth, the w'alls being about one inch thick, with 
a drainage hole one inch in diameter at the bottom on one side. 
In December 1921. an experiment was started to determine the 
effiM't of varying soil concentrations of nitrate upon the formation 
of the root nodules of indigo ; this involved the use of sixty-four 
pots in all, with eight pots in each aeries and different concentrations 
of nitrate, the latter varying from 3 mg. up to 12 mg. per 100 grm. 
’’oil. In this experiment some of the pots were new but most 
of them were several years old, the former fortunately being 
conspicuous and recognizable by the yellow' colour of the glaze, 
it was very soon noticed that growth was kss vigorous in the 
12 mg. pots than in the others, and shortly after it became apparent 
that this effect was more strongly marked in the new pots than 

( .507 ) 
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in the old ones. Fortunately there were both new and old pots 
in nearly all of each series, and the discrepancy between them 
became more marked and obvious as time went on. At the time of 
writing (20th April) the plants are seventeen weeks old and as will 
be seen from the photographs (Plate XXX), they exhibit differences 
of development both above ajo^.biplnw ground of a very high order. 
It must also be explained that in the photograph showing the 
root development, the two miserable, specimens on the right were 
the only survivors in the new pot receiving 12 mg. nitrate, out 
of 16 original seedlings, whercH.s 7 made fair growth in the old pot 
with the same treatment. The relative growth in varying con- 
centrations of nitrate will be seen in the other photograph, as also 
the effect of the old and r»ew pots respectively. 

As soon as this effect became obvious an examination of other 
pots was made, and the conclusion arrived at was that the 
causative difference described above between new and old pots 
was one of relative porosity ; in the old pots disintegration and 
weathering of the glaze had taken place rendering them relatively 
permeable as compared with the new ones. This conclu.sion was 
arrived at both by simple measurement of the relative rates of loss 
of water from old and new pots when allowed to stand after 
partially filling with water, and by observation of the fact that 
salts dissolved in the water were deposited by evaporation on the 
outer surfaties of the old pots but not on those of the new ones. 

Thus, in the old pots used in the experiment, outward water 
movement through the walls carried off some of the excess of 
nitrate, and so reduced the concentration of this salt in the soil 
sufl&ciently to allow of a certain amount of growth ; in the new 
pots, how'cver, the impervious walls prevented any such movement 
of the soil moisture and the retention of the original concentration 
of nitrate re.sidted in the reduced growth shown in the photographs. 

It will easily be understood that in such experiments thi-s 
important factor might come into operation without its presence 
being realized ; in the case above described it was not only the 
very obvious differences observed, but their coincidence with equally 
obvious divisions of age between the pots in use that drew attention 
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to <he existence of this important differentiating factor. It should 
ho stated that the old pots show no obvious signs of changes due 
to age nor is there any apparent deterioration in the glaze either 
internally or e.:ternally. It is in fact at present doubtful whether 
the differences in porosity between these two batches of pots may 
not be functions of their style ot^fl^jjiufacture rather than of their 
age. In any case the observations recorded abov^e seem to indicate 
the necessity of utilizing some other methods of securing 
non-porosity than that provided f)y ordinary glazing. 
[C. M. Hutchinson.] 

**♦ 

JOHNE’S DISEASE AT THE GOVERNMENT CATTLE FARM, 

HISSAR. 

Attention was first drawn to the existence of this disease 
in India by Shcatherd who found a case on the Kathgodam road, 
and conlirmed his clinical diagnosis by bacteriological and post- 
mortem examination. He remarked in his paper that this disease 
was probably more prevalent in India than was commonly suspected. 
Apart from tlie cases to be enumerated the writer has previously 
only seen one case of JoJine’s disease in this country. Unfortunately 
he was unable to confirm his clinical and bacteriological diagnosis 
by post-mortem examination. 

Branford claims to have seen a case but the evidence is not 
wholly conclusive. 

The existence of the disease in Bihar as reported in the Anmial 
Report of the Muktesar Laboratory for 1919-20 is interesting. 

At this season of the year (May) most of the in-calf 
stock on the Hissar farm is kept at the Sally farm and is fed by 
grazing on the oat stubble and what they can pick up on the 6tf. 
During an inspection the writer noticed that four old cows showed 
clinical symptoms of Johne’s disease. They were sent into the 
hospital and scrapings were taken from the re«!tum by Mr. T, J. Egan, 
M.R.C.V.S. On examination the presence of acid-fast bacilli in 
large number was demonstrated in rectal scrapings taken from 
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two of the cows. As cow No. 181 when examined was found not 
to be in calf she was destroyed. Well marked lesions of Johne’s 
disease were found throughout the intestine. A very careful 
examination of all the stock with which these cows had been 
running — some 1,500- indicated the isolation of three more cases 
as suspects. The bacillus c oi^ld im t be demonstrated in scrapings 
from any of the three. The only remark worthy of note, is that 
the diarrhtt'a is not nearly so profuse as in cases one meets with 
in Great Britain. Probably, as is the case with tuberculosis, the 
bacilli are not so virulent. 

As this disease evidently exists in the country, tlic qiiestion 
as to what extent it exists is a niatter well worth the considerat ion 
of the heads of the veterinary departments of the diflerent 
provinces. If it is proved to exist to any e.xtent, a further grave 
factor in the cattle problem of the country will be brought to light. 
As the Agricultural Journal of India appeals to u wide field of 
those interested in Indian agricultural economics, a short account 
of the disease is appended. 

Johne’s disease is a chronic bacterial enteritis. It is caused 
by an acid-fast bacillus which closely resembles the tubercle 
bacillus in morphological characters. Unlike the tubercle 
bacillus, however, special methods of cultivation are necessary. 

The disease is characterized by rapid emaciation and a profuse 
watery diarrhoea. The animal gradually loses strength until it 
either dies or is destroyed. 

Lesions are generally confined to the intestinal tract. Abortion, 
failure to get in calf, and diminution in milk yield are frequent 
complications of the disease. The disease is probably spread by 
the ingestion of contaminated food or water. 

Early diagnosis and strict segregation arc therefore essential. 

Early diagnosis, slaughter and attention to disinfection of the 
land are the obvious preventatives. No treatment up to date 
has been found successful. As slaughter for the butcher would 
probably be received with disfavour in this country, some other 
method of dealing with affected animals would be necessary- 
[E. SBWELL.J 
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PAPER IN CANE CULTIVATION. 

The “ West India Committee Ciicular ” publishes a summary 
of an interesting account of the use of paper in cane cultivation in 
Hawaii published in the last May issue of “Sugar.” This 
system originated at the Oloa Plantation where the rainfall is 
over 100 inches per annum, and ihin^cessive moisture necessitates 
much weeding and consequent labour for the hand cultivation of 
the young canes. It occurred to Mr. Eckhart, the Director of the 
Hawaiian Experiment Station, that strips of paper might be used 
to cover the young canes, and he accordingly commenced experi- 
ments in that direction, with the result that 3,100 acres of canes 
were treated in this nranner last year with paper manufactured 
from megasse in a mill erected for the purpose on the plantation, 
'rhe paper used is 30 inches wide, and weighs 142 lb. to the ream, 
about 1,080 II). being required for one acre. It is surfaced with 
asphalt, which makes it waterproof and causes it to absorb heat, 
thus forcing the growth of the canes by keeping the ground warm. 
It is laid down on the cane rows after planting, and the young 
cane shoots arc able to burst through the paper, which ultimately 
surrounds the (?anes and effectively keeps down weeds. It is 
stateil that the saving of labour thus effected is not less than 50 
{>er cent., and another important point is that the use of paper 
prevents “ leaching ” and consequent loss of soluble nitrates used 
as fertilizers. A further advantage is an increased yield of cane 
estimated last year as being not less than 10 tons per aci’e. 

This method of treatment of the young canes is possible where 
scarcity of labour exists in conjunction with heavy rainfall 
and weed growth, and where paper of the required description 
(!an be had at such a cheap rate as to make its use economically 
advantageous. [K.vsanji D. Naik.] 

* 

♦ ♦ 

RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORT OF PLANTS AND SEEDS INTO INDIA. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-.section (1) of section 
3 of the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914 (II of 1914), and 
in supersession of the notification of the Government of India in the 
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Department of Revenue and Agriculture No. 13-C, dated the 7th 
November, 1917, the Governor-Gteneral in Council ie pleased to 
issue the following order (Notification No. 580-240, dated 26th 
June, 1922) for the purpose of prohibiting, regulating and 
restricting the import into British India of the articles hereinafter 
specified. _ 

1 . In this order — 

(i) “ Ofi&cial certificate ” means a certificate granted by the 

proper officer or authority in the country of origin ; 
and the officers and authorities named in the third 
column of the Schedule appended hereto are the 
proper officers and authorities to grant in the countries 
named in the second column the certificates required 
by the provisions referred to in the first column 
thereof ; 

(ii) “ plant ” means a living plant or part thereof but does 

not include seeds ; and 

(Hi) “ prescribed port ” means any of the following ports, 
namely, Bombay, Calcutta, Dbanushkodi, Karachi, 
Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon and Tuticorin ; 

(iv) all provisions referring to plants or seeds shall apply 
also to all packing material used in packing or wrapping 
such plants or seeds. 

2. No plant shall be imported into British India by means 
of the letter or sample post : provided that sugar(*ane for planting 
intended to be grown under the personal supervision of the 
Government Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, may be imported by 
him by such post. 

3. No plants other than fruits and vegetables intended for 
consumption, potatoes and sugarcane shall be imported into British 
India by sea eiscept after fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas 
and at a prescribed port : 

Provided that plants which are infested with living parasitized 
insects and are intended for the introduction of such parasites may 
be imported without such fumigation if they are accompanied by 
a special certificate from the Imperial Entomologist to the 
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Government of India tliat such plants are imported for the 
purpose of introducing such parasites. 

4. Potatc»es shall not be imported into British India by sea, 
unless they are accompanied by — 

{a) a certificate from the consignor stating fully in what 
country and in wh at di strict of such country the 
potatoes were growiTlfes guaranteeing that warty 
disease was not known to exist on the farms w'here 
the potatoes were grown ; and 
(b) an ofiicial certificate that no case of warty disease of 
potatoes has been known during the tw'elve months 
preceding the date of the certificate within five mile.s 
of the place w'here the potatoes were grown. 

5. Rubber plants shall not be imported into Briti.sh India 
by sea unless they are accompanied by an official certificate that 
the estate from which the plants have originated or the individual 
plants arc free from Fotnes semitostus, SphcBrostilhe repeiis and 
Fusidadum macros porum . 

6. (1) The importation of sugarcane into British India by 
sea from the Fiji Islands, New Guinea, Australia or the Philippine 
Islands is prohibited absolutely. 

(2) 'fhe ijuportation of sugarcane into British India by sea 
from any other country is prohibited, unless it is accompanied 
by an official certificate that it has been examined and found free 
from cane borers, scale insects, aleurodes, root disease (any form), 
pine apple disease (Thielaviopsis ethacclicus), sereh and cane gum- 
mosis, that it was obtained from a crop wdiich was free from mosaic 
disease and that the Fiji disease of sugarcane does not occur in 
the country of export : 

Provided that in the case of canes for planting imported 
direct by the Government Sugarcane Expert, Coimbatore, or by 
Mr. G. Clarke, so long as he holds the appointment of Agricultural 
Chemist, United Provinces, and intended to be grown under the 
personal supervision of the importing officer in each case, such 
certificate shall be required only in respect of the freedom of the 
country of export from the Fiji disease of sugarcane. ; 
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7. Oofiee and Hcvea rubber plants shall not be imported 
into British India by sea from America (including the West Indies) 
except by the Madras Department of Agriculture. 

8. Seeds of coffee, flax, bersim and cotton shall not be imported 
by land or by sea by ietter or sample post. 

9. Coffee and Hevea rubbgr^seeds shall not be imported into 
British India by sea from'^America (including the We.st Indies) 
except by the Madras Department of Agriculture. 

10. Flax 8eed.s and Imsim (Egyptian clover) wefls shall not 
be imported into British India by sea. unless the (ionsiguec produces 
before the Collector of Customs a licence from a Department of 
Agriculture in India in that behalf. 

11. Cotton seeds shall not l)e imported by sea except 
after fumigation with carbon bisulphide and at a prescribed 
port. 

12. Nothing in these rules shall lx; deemed to ap))ly t(» any 
article brought by sea troui one port in Britisli liulia to another. 


Thk Schkdulk. 

[Panif/raph 1 (f)]- 


1 

2 


Paragraph 

Country of origin 

.\uthont> 

4 

(^reat Britain and frcland . . 

The Boarri of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
England. i 


.... 

The Btiard of Agriculture for Sootland. 


.... 

The Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Inatructioo for Ireland. 


Sweden 

The Ministry of Agriculture. 


Norwaj' 

The Nonvegian Board of Agriculture* 


• 

Denmark 

The MinUtry of Agriculture. 


France 

The lilinifftiy of Agriculture. 


Japan (including Formofla) . . 

The Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 


Italy 

The Ministry of Agriculture. 


Kenya Colony . . 

The Department of Agriculture. 
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The Schedule— concW. 


1 

2 

3 

Paragraph 

Country of origin 

* Authority 

A 


Australia 

The l)ci>ait\cnts of Agriculture, Victoria, 
South Australia, New South Wales, Queens* 
aiK|j||nd, Tasmania and Western Australia. 


New Zealand 

4> 

Dc|)nrtment of Agriculture, Industries and 
Commerce, Wellington. 

6 

Ceylon 

The Depaitment of Agriculture. 


Malay Peninsula 

The Dijjiartment t*f Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States. 

1 Dutch IndicK 

'I’he Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
Cl nil merer. 

j iicigiun Cutigu . . 

The Department of Agricultutc. 

: Kfivya Colony . . 

The Dcj[Mirtm«*nt of Agriculture. 

, Uganda l*rotcctorute 

The Department of Agriculture. 

1 Nyiv8Haltttid 

The Department of Agriculture. 

1 South Africa 

t 

The Union of South Africa lie])artmeut of 
Agriculture. 

6 

Dutch indies 

'J'he Department of Agriculture, Industry and 
CViiiimerce. 


Mauritius 

The Department of .\grieulture. 


PhiUppiuc Islands 

The Bun'au of Agriculture. 


Japan (including Formosa) . . 

The Department of Agriculture and Ocim* 
incifo. 


South Africa 

The Union of South Africa Depart.inet>t of 
Agriculture. 


Egypt 

The Ministry of Agricultuie. 


West Indies 

British Guiana . . 

The Imperial De^Mirtment of Agriculture, 
Barbaaos. 

The Department of Science and Agriculture. 


Trinidad 

The De|>artmcni of Agriculture. 


Jamaica 

The Department of Agriculture. 


United States 

The Department cJ Agipoulturc. 


Ceylon 

The Dt'.partmcnt of Agriculture. 


Malay Peninsula 

The Department of Agriculture, Federated 
Malay States. 


Kenya Colony . . 

The Department of Agriculture. 


Queensland 

The I)e|Mirtment of Agriculture and Stock, 
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THE LATE JOHN CARTON : WORLD-RENOWNED PLANT 

BREEDER. 

Although it was k^iown that Mr. Jolin Garton had been in 
very delicate health fo|' the past few weeks, his death on 15th 
May, 1922, at his residince, Hafryn,” Upper Oolwyn Bay, came 
as a painful surprise ?o his and cast a gloom over the 

scientific world. ’ ^ 

Mr. John Garton was born at Newton*le-Willow.s in March 
1863, and at a very early age evinced an inquiring and .scientific 
turn of mind, his leisure hours .since his .school days l»eing devoted 
to scientific subjects. He was particularly absorbcl in the method 
of reproduction of farm ptant.s, which letl in after-year.s to important 
discoveries as to, how new breeds of farm plants are proiluced, and 
on which knowledge was based the now world-fanious Garton 
system of scientific farm plant-breeding. 

It is upwards of 40 years .since Mr. John Garton made his 
great discovery, and he has the distinction of lieing the finst scientist 
to apply the process of artificial cro.s,s-fertiIization to cereals and 
other farm plants with a view to evolving new specie.s of cereals 
and of combining valuable charactcri.stics of various parental 
varieties. In those far-o5 days Mr. Garton’s theories were severely 
criticised, but time has proved that such theories were absolutely 
correct and are no^v' generally accepted. 

Plant-breeding, however, did not claim the whole of 
Mr. Garton’s attention, for he gave much thought and time to photo- 
micrographs, which in no small measure .issisted him in demonstrat- 
ing his theories respecting plant-breeding, and he possessed a unique 
collection of micro-photographs of reproductive organs, etc., dealing 
with farm plants from the genn of the seed to the plant in full 
growth, whilst as a bacteriologist his abilities were exceptional. 

His first introduction of new l>reeds of farm plants took place in 
1892, being a new' breed of white oat, the result of a cross of “ White 
August” and “White Swedish,” the progeny of which was named 
“ Abundance,” and which remains to-day one of the most popular 
and extensively grown outs throughout the agricultural world. 
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The extraordinary success which attended the introduction of this 
new white oat arrested the attention of British agriculture, and 
the demand for his products was so great that in- 1898 a company 
w’as formed to acquire the discovery of 1^. Gartou, and to com- 
mercialize the products thereof, which company holds an unbroken 
record of successes, and is known throughcVt the world wherever 
agriculture is practised. Many a^P’tln^ TO kens of appreciation 
which Mr. Garton has received, not only from the United Kingdom 
but also from America and the Continent of Europe. Amongst 
Mr. Garton ’s most treasured possessions were a gold medal awarded 
by the Highland J^ciety of Scotland, a gold medal from the great 
American Exhibition held in (Chicago, a gold medal from the Paris 
Expositioii, and also a gold medal awarded by the famous Brussels 
Exhibition. 

British agriculture owes a debt of gratitude to the late 
Mr. Garton, whose life (he was never in robust health) was one 
continuous struggle against physical disabilities, for the 
ndvancemeivt of agriculture generally. 

The Senate of Edinburgh University quite recently offered 
to confer the honorary degree of LL.D, on Mr. John Garton in 
recognition of his life’s work, and this degree, had he lived, would 
have been conferred upon him in Edinburgh in July next. 

Mr. Garton’s health finally broke down in 1912, and although 
with indomitable courage he from time to time conferred with his 
brothers, Robert and Thomas, be was unable to pursue his studies. 
The work has since been carried on by Messrs. Robert and Thomas 
R. Garton, who have been assocnated with Mr. John Garton for 
many years, and who will continue to be responsible for the plant- 
breeding and scientific research department. 

It is conceded on all hands that his great work has resulted 
in the enormous increased production not only*of British-grown 
food crops but also of those in foreign countries, and many and 
generous have been the appreciations of his pioneer work from 
all parts of the globe. 

On more than one occasion the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States have invited Mr. Garton to lecture in that 
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ooiintiy, but pressure of his own research work in this country 
prevented his acceptance of such invitations. Nevertheless, he 
never spared himself in his eflortA for the betterment of British 
agriculture, and was ai all times a most acceptable, interesting 
and instructive lectuiw in agricultural science throughout the 
United Kingdom. [Tie Examiner, dated 20th May, 1022.] 

An Appreciation by Professor \Vall.\ce. 

Professor Wallace. Edinburgh University, writing in The 
Scatman, states 

Mr. Garton was the originatf'r of the sucoessftd method of 
multiple crossing in plant-breeding. With the assistance of his 
brother, Mr. Robert Gai'ton, he beguti his world-renowned work 
on their farm at Newton-le-Willows about 1880. on a well-fenced 
two-acre lot, which rapidly grew to large dimensions. Towards 
the close of last century the late U.*S..\. .\ssi.stant Secretary in 
Agriculture, Wni. M, Hays, a plant-breeder himself, who paid an 
official visit of inspection to all the agricultural plant-breeding 
.stations in Rtirope and America, pronotinced the work of .John 
Garton to be far ahead of any he liad .seen. The success of his 
Garton method is most widely known to the whole Engli.sh-speaking 
agricultural world through results got by (Tossing numerous specdes 
and varieties of oats, including wild oats, l)y means of which he 
introduced vigour of constitution and great yielding capacity to 
the new breeds, materially improving the food producing capacity 
of the best sorts of arable soils. John Carton’s work extended to 
wheat, barley, roots and potatoes. It was on the last he first 
tried his ’prentice hand. Professor A. N. M’ Alpine, Botanist to 
the Highland Society, dealt fully with his work on cereal plants 
in the “ Transactions ” of the Society in 1894, and with that on 
forage plants, clovers and grasses in his reports published in 1898. 

Financial prosperity rapidly followed scientific achievement, 
and so early as 1900 (acting in conjunction with other members 
of the Garton family) this brilliant investigator established, and, 
later, penoanently endowed the course of lectures on Colonial and 
Indian agriculture, which bears his name. This munificent gift 
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was made as a thank-offering for the recognition and sympathy 
extended to his early efforts by the Botanical and Agricultural 
Departments of Edinburgh University at a time, when the cold, 
practical (not to mention the scientific) world preferred to turn 
its back upon them. Garton was an indomljtable, untiring worker 
with, unbounded enthusiasm in his work. Ofuch of his plant- 
breeding was done in the early summer mornings 

when the rest of the world was asleep. He was an inventive genius 
of no ordinary kind, with a love for exploring the mysteries of 
nature and a determination to find the .scientific explanation of 
the common incidents of life which the vast majority of people 
failed to comprehend or even notice. The main results of his 
observations are all carefully recorded in a characteristic legible 
hand, but, to the regret of his friends, his premature breakdown 
prevente<l him extending them into capacious volumes. He was 
an excellent public lecturer, a lucid and interesting speaker and 
expositor, and a debater who was difficult to teckle. He was 
widely read, e.spec.ially in scientific literature, and was endowed 
with an exa<’t and unfailing memory. His private circle of friends 
was not large, but the wide public circle who knew him only through 
the results of his .scientific work cannot fail to realize that a remark- 
able man has been lost to the agricultural world at a time when 
it needed him most, 

<•> 

« * 

COMMERCIALLY SUCCESSFUL WIND ELECTRIC PLANT. 

SoiKN'TiST,s, engineers and electrical men generally have 
dreamed for the past twenty-five years of utilizing the force of 
the wind to generate electric power which could be accumulated 
in a storage batteiy and u.sed for lighting and power purposes 
as required on large estates and in the country, houses. Many 
have not been content with dreanring of the day when this would 
be practical, but have constructe*! plants of their own and put 
them into service. Many of these home made plants have been 
in service for years. One of the most ambitious of these installa- 
tions was described and illustrated in the September (1921) issue 
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of Farm Light and Power. This was capable of developing 
7 to 10 horse power and has been in successful use for the last 
twelve years. The wheel and tower of that particular installation 
had been specially maae for the purpose, but ordinarily, everyone 
who has experimentedf in this field has had to take what he could 
get in the way of a wj*\dmill and m ake his own transtnission devic.es. 
Twenty-five years aj^, „ ■HlwP^^or^e battery was also far from being 
what it is to-day, so that it is not to be wondered at that most 
of the experimental plants were very inefficient. 

The Perkins (’orporation, having built high grade wiudmill.s 
for the past sixty year.s, ilevote<l a great deal of time and study 
to the solution of this problem, and has found it in the specially 
designed windmill, mounted on Hyatt roller bearings atid using 
a gear box machined to automobile standards of precision to drive 
a specially designed Westinghouse generator, mounted directly on 
the turn-table that carries the wheel. 

One of the first of these plants to be installed was set up on 
the property of Jacob Clauss at Milford, early in 1921. The editor 
of Farm Light a^nd Power having been very much interested 
in the subject for twenty years past, went to see this installation 
at Milford within the past month or two, and it i.s ^uitc evident 
from the successful service that it is rendering that thousands 
of these plants will be placed in use, not only in this country, but 
all over the world in the next few years. 

With its precision mounting on roller bearings, the H-foot 
Perkins wheel turns over in the merest breath of wind that cannot 
be felt on the ground. Small wheels and towers were the cause 
of many unsuccessful installations for pumping. The Perkins 
Corporation supplies a 50-foot tower, and sees that it is erected in a 
place where it will be entirely free from obstructions. As the 
generator begins to send power into the battery with the minimum 
wind of six miles per hour, it is important that it be placed on 
a tower which raises it above all surrounding buildings and trees. 
A 240-ampere-hour battery is supplied, and this is sufficient to 
cover the needs of an average house for lighting, pumping, running 
washing machine, milking machine, iron, vacuum cleaner and 
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similar appliances for a period of eleven days without any charge 
being put into the battery. 

The Clauss installation is between the house and the bam, 
the battery being placed in the cellar of thm dwelling. The house 
is completely wired from cellar to attic, anK this is also true of 
the barn and the outhouses, while 10 0 wa% lamp is placed on 
the windmill tower to light the yard. ^&llffSi§^he several months 
that this plant has been in service, and this includes the midsummer 
months when the wind is lightest, there has never been a time 
when the generator could not produce more current than the 
storage battery could take care of, so that the wheel had to be 
kept reefed out of the wind 50 to 60 per cent, of the time. [Farm 
Light atid Power, December 1921.] 

*% 

BRITISH COTTON GROWING ASSOCIATION. 

The 216th meeting of the Council of the British Cotton 
Growing Association was held in Manchester on 2nd May, 1922. 
The President (the Right Hon. the Earl of Derby, K.G.) occupied 
the chair, and there were also present Lord Stanley, Messrs. Astley- 
Bell, B. Crapper, J. M. Thomas, and a good attendance of members 
of the Council. 

West Africa. 

In the southern provinces of Nigeria the crop has suffered 
severely from unfavourable climatic conditions. There has also 
been a large demand for the cotton for the native spinning industry, 
and it is therefore anticipated that the Association’s purchases will 
show a considerable reduction from last year’s. 

The cultivation of improved long staple cotton in the northern 
provinces continues to make steady progress, and the purchases 
of this type of cotton so far this year constitute a record, viz., 
7,367 bales, as compared with 5,016 bales for the same period of 
last year. The Association have concentrated their efforts for 
some years towards encouraging the cultivation of improved cotton, 
in the northern provinces, and the results achieved have been moat 
gratifying. 


6 
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A commencement has been made v^ith seed distribution, on 
the Bauchi line, in which district the demand is greater than 
previously. This, toother with increased requisitions from the 
Katsina Emirate, aumirs well for the 1922-23 season, and proves 
that the natives are willing to cultivate the improved cotton at the 
price of 2d. per lb. oC' seed which the Association are paying 

for this year’s cro^'» 

Uganda. 

The exports of cotton from Uganda in 1921 amounted to 81,340 
bales, which constitute a record, and compare with 52,000 bales 
for the previous year. Unfortunately there has been a severe 
drought in most districts during the growing season of the 1921-22 
crop, with the result that the production is expected to show a 
large falling off. At the same time efforts are being made to 
induce the natives to cultivate a second crop by early planting, 
in order to obtain a harvest about October-November. This has 
been done before and has been fairly successful. [Textile Mercury, 
13th May, 1922.] 

BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY RESEARCH ASSOCIATION. 

The first three numbers of Volume I (1922) of the “ Shirley 
Institute Memoirs ” have just appeared and, through the courtesy 
of the Director, Dr. A. W. Crossley, copies have been received in 
the library of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The first 
number after referring very briefly to the formation of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association and its objects and constitu, 
tion and to the reasons which led to the selection of the “ Towers ’’ 
estate (of some 14^ acres) at Didsbury for this Association’s Central 
Research Institute describes the organization and equipment 
of the latter. The Shirley Institute was aptly described by 
Mr. Kenneth Lee (Chairman oi the British Cotton Industry Research 
AssociatioD), in his speech at the formal opening of the Laboratory 
by His Royal Highness the Duke of York, as the ‘‘ General Scientin c 
Head Quarters for the Cotton Industry.” 
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Numbers II and III are papers by Dr. Oxley on ** The Regularity 
of Single Yarns and its Relation to Tensile Strength and Twist ” , 
and Mr. Denham on “The Structure of tl^ Cotton Hair and its 
Botanical Aspects”, abstracts of which apVear elsewhere in the 
AgricukurtU Journal of India. [B. 0. Burt'\ 

RE6INNED AND GLEANED COTTONS. 

In a cotton-growing season of unusually heavy rainfall and early 
frosts, a con.siderable amount of low-grade cotton is thrown upon 
the market. A number of firms have undertaken to regin this 
low-grade cotton and others to clean it and thus improve the grade 
before the cotton reaches the mill. 

Manufacturing tests of \ in. cotton of the above character 
have been made by the Federal Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates to determine, if possible, its value. These tests were 
conducted in the Textile Department of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Raleigh, N.C. 

The cotton used in each case consisted of three lots : one lot 
represented a mixture of cotton before being reginned or cleaned ; 
another lot represented the cotton after reginning or cleaning ; 
and the third lot represented a different bale which equalled in 
grade the reginned or cleaned cotton. The cotton was classed by 
the Board of Examiners of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at New Orleans. 

Test No. 1 on cleaned cotton. 

In the process through which the cleaned cotton used for test 
No. 1 had passed there was a continuous passage through several 
machines commonly used in a cotton mill, such as bale breaker, 
a hopper feeder and Creighton opener. The cotton was then put 
up in flat bale form through the use of an ordinary press found 
commonly in gin houses. The original cotton, before cleaning, 
graded below Good Ordinary and the cleaned cotton and matched 
bale graded Strict Low Middling. 
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The test showed that the visible waste in the original cotton 
was 13*58 per cent., in the clean 7*73 per cent., and in the matched 
or bale of equal grade|Whicb had not passed through any cleaning 
process was 6*90 percent. The cleaned cotton produced on an 
average a 5 per cent# weaker yarn than the original, but 17*] per 
cent, stronger tha^^the in|jt(ijhed bale. This weakness of the 
matched bale is pro.W3Jyaccounted for by the character of the 
cotton in the bale selected. 

Test No. 2 on reginned cotton. 

The machinery used in the process through which the reginned 
cotton used for test No. 2 had passed closely resembled the usual 
battery of gins. In each machine, however, the grids or ribs and 
breasts were removed, the cotton being fed to the saws through 
feed rolls that were adjustable for various lengths of staple. The 
lint was removed from the saws by an air blast instead of by a 
rapidly revolving brush. The reginned product was also put up 
in the regulation flat bale form through the use of an ordinary 
“ square ” press. The original cotton before cleaning consisted of 
a mixture of three bales, two of which graded Strict Good Ordinary 
and one Good Ordinary, while the reginned cotton and matched 
bale both graded Strict Low Middling. 

The test showed that the reginned cotton gave off 3 per cent, 
less visible waste than the original cotton, and 1 per cent, less than 
the matched. The total visible waste on the original was 6*98 per 
cent., and on the matched 7*94 per cent. The reginned cotton 
produced on an average 5*88 per cent, stronger yarn than the 
original, but 14*48 per cent, weaker than that produced from the 
matched or equal grade. The character of the cotton in the 
matched bale perhaps had some effect on the greater breaking 
strength showq by the yarn produced from the matched bale. 

Test No. 3 on reginnbd cotton. 

The process through which the reginned cotton used for test 
No. 3 had passed was similar to that described in test No. 2, but 
differs from it chiefly in that the cotton was removed from the 
saws through the use of a brush instead of by a blast of air, Th^ 
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original cotton before being reginned consisted of a mixture of 
three bales, two of which graded Strict Low Middling and one 
graded Middling, while the reginned cotton and matched bale both 
graded Strict Middling. \ 

The test showed that the total visibleVwaste on the original 
cotton was 6‘63 per cent., on the reginnecjlS'lS per cent., and 
on the matched or bale of equal gra^^^tftl'f^Jpent. The reginned 
cotton produced yarns r52 per cent, weaker than the original 
and 0‘21 per cent, weaker than the matched bale. No suggestion 
is offered to explain why the matched bale showed a greater per- 
centage of visible waste than the original cotton which was of 
lower grade. 

Table I. 

Total visible waste percentage and breaking strethgth in pounds per 

skein. 



Original 

cotton 

Cleaned or 
reginned 
cotton 

Matched 

bales 

Tbst No. 1 {(^ U'tned coliott ). 




Percentages of visible waste 

13*68 

7*73 

6*90 

Strekgtb of yarn in puonds pkb skein of 120 Yards. 

88, .. 

128. .. 

168. 

228. .. 

288. .. 

223*4 

143*4 

104*0 

71-8 

44*1 

211*7 

137*5 

100*3 

68*6 

40*8 

193*2 

118*9 

85*8 

56*4 

33*4 

Test No. 2 {Regitmed coUon ). 




Percentages of visible waste . . . . . . 

9*98 

6*98 

7*94 

Strength of yarn in pounds per skfjn of 120 yards. 

8b .. 

12a. .. 

18s. .. 

228. .. 

288. .. 

i 

! 198*7 

124*6 
927 
60*8 
4M 

204*9 

130*8 

98*0 

66*7 

42*1 

234*4 

162*2 

116*2 

79*5 

61*4 

Test No. 3 (Reginned cotion ). 


• 


Percentages of visible waste 

6*63 

6*18 

8*34 

StRBXOTB of yarn IK POUNDS PER SERIN OF 120 YARDS. 

88. .. 

12h. .. 

16s. .. 

228. .. 

28s. .. 

2370 

163*9 

112*2 

77*6 

45*8 

236*9 

160*0 

110*4 

75*8 

46*8 

238*7 

151*0 

110*9 

76*7 

45*0 
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Table I gives the total visible waste percentages and the 
breaking strength in pounds per skein for the three tests. The 
visible waste and yarn strength results show that no definite 
conclusions can be dmwn from these tests, hence these results 
should not be regard^ as final. [Textile Recorder, XL, 470, 16th 
May, 1922.] 


OUi lUN kuskaRCH. 

Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Comniittee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication - 

DISINPKCTION OP COTTON SEEO. 

Two lots of seeds were subjected to rising tenipe.ratures of 
60“C., 65®C., 70°C., and 75°C., for one, two and three hours. It 
was shown that up to 70“C., the vitality of tJie seeds treated for 
a time varying from 1 to 3 hours was not impaired ; at 75°C. the 
seeds nearly all died after 2 hours’ treatment or else produced yellow, 
sickly seedlings. A temperature of 60®(!. is enough to destroy all 
the animal parasites of the cotton plant. The seeds should be 
mixed with very fine dry sand, or saw-dust, previously heated to 
60®C., and the mass maintained at that temperature for at least 
one or two hours. [BvtU. Agri. IrtteUigenoe, 12, 139-140; 
from L’Agronomie Coloniale, 1920, 5, 103-104. E. Hchribaux.] 

Structure op cotton hair. 

The authors suniraarize the results of observations on the 
•structure of the cotton hair, made subsequently to the recognition 
of growth rings in the cell-wall. The following conclusions are 
drawn - (1) A spiral fibrillar radial structure exists in every growth- 
ring of the cell-wall of the cotton hair, (2) the simple pits of the 
cell-wall are a special case of this general structure, (3) the pattern 
of the spiral appears to be pre-determined during growth in length, 
(4) this pattern is preserved through all the growth-rings of the 
secondary wall thickening, (.5) the number of fibrils in cross section 
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of one hair is of the order of 1,000 upwards, (6) the pattern (direction, 
reversal and pitch) of these spirals seems to be the major determinant 
of the externally Ausible convolutions of the hair, (7) there are 
indications that the unknown cell ulose-aggrWates, which compose 
any one spiral fibril, have a definite getWetric conformation, 
suggestive of stereo-isomerism, (8) attempts ko elucidate cellulose 
structure further, as by X-rays, v^Ht-^MiiQb^i^have to take into 
account this spiral fibril arrangement. Roy. Soc., 1922, 

B 93, 426-440. W. L. Balls and H. A. Hanoock.] 

Cotton cultivation in French colonies. 

A report of the committee of the Paris section of the Soci4te 
Tndustrielle de Mulhouse, appointed to consider the question of 
cotton cultivation in the French colonies and the advisabilitv of 
establishing an institute of colonial agriculture, states that 
cotton could be successfully produced in many of the colonies, 
but especially in West Africa and (Cambodia and the colonies in 
Senegal and the Sudan, but scientific control is indispensable. 
A brief survey of the different organizations existing in France 
shows that none of these is suitable for the proposed scheme. 
Suggestions are therefore put forward for the immediate formation 
of a .special organization which shall sei've as a scientific and 
administrative headquarters for the control of cotton growing in 
the colonies. Reference is made to the work of tlie Empire Cotton 
Growing Committee in England and to the work of certain agricul- 
tural colleges in Belgiunv and Holland. [Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhouse, 
1922, 88 , 84-100. F. Koechlin.] 

Preparation of staple diaoram. 

A simple process is described for preparing staple diagrams by 
counting the number and measuring the lengths of individual 
fibres. A carefully pulled tuft of fibres is laid on a board covered 
with velvet and gently pressed down with a microscope slide, care 
being taken not to disturb the arrangement of the fibres. The 
slide is moved so far to the right that the longest fibres protrude 
about 1 mm., then, by means of a pair of fine tweezers, one or more 
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of the fibres can be removed from under the slide and covered 
with another slide carrying a millimetre scale. In this way the 
whole tuft may be analysed. By this process it is said to be possible 
to separate and measwe over 1,000 hairs in 4 or 5 hours. [Z)eut. 
Faserstoffe u. Spinnpmnzen, 1922, 4, 43 ; from Textile Forschung, 
1921, No. 4, 197 - 19 / K. Berndt.] 

We are indebted to the Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, for the following abstract : • 

The structure of the cotton hair and its botanical 
ASPECTS, by H. J. Denham, M.A., British Cotton Industry Research 
Association. {Jour. TexL Inst., Xlll, 4, 1922.) 

A r&ume of existing information on the structure of the 
cotton hair and of such parallel instances in general botanical 
literature as can be used to throw light upon it. The paper is a 
valuable summary of the present position of our knowledge and 
shows clearly the great field for further work. The paper includes 
a bibliography of literature on the microscopy of cotton from 
1834 onwards. 
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LATE ROBERT CECIL THOMAS PETTY. B.A., 

Assistant Agricultural BacleiioloKi^'t. Agricultural Research Irstitute, Fusa. 




PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS TRANSFERS, 
MEETINGS AND CORi-Xapi^ ^ 

His E .cellrncy Sir Henry Wheeler, K.C.S., 

I.C.S., (Tovernor of Bihar and Orissa, paid a visit to Pusa on the 
26th July, 1922, and inspected the work of the various Sections of 
the Institute. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

Wk offer hearty felicitations to Mr. James Mollison, C.S.I., 
M.R.A.O., First Inspector General of Agriculture in India, on the 
conferment of the degree of LL.D. by the Edinburgh University. 

Mr. J. F. Dastur, M.Sc., D.I.C., Supernumerary Mycologist, 
Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, has been confirmed in the 
Indian Agricultural Service from the 30th June, 1922. 

Mit. P. V. Isaac, B.A., M.Sc., D.I.C., F.E.S., has been 
appointed by the Secretary of State to the Indian Agricultural 
Service and posted at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, 
as Second Entomologist (Dipterist). 

* 

* • 

Mr. W. a. Pool, M.R.0.V.S , has been appointed Veterinary 
Officer, Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, from tiie 
6th March, 1922. 

* ♦ 

Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.I.E., B.Sc., Acting Director of Agricul- 
ture, Madras, has been granted combined leave for one year, four 
months and 13 days from or after the 1st August, 1922. 

( 529 ) 
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Mr. R. D. Anstead, M.A., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Planting Districts, Madras, has been appointed to act as Director 
of Agriculture as a temporary measure, vice Mr. Sampson on leave 
or until further orders.! 


Mb. D. (1. MvNjfo.. B.Sc.^ Superintendent, Central Farm, 
Coimbatore, ha^^p.,^fwfffSointed to act as Deputy Director of 
Agricid^p^jUf^fflig Districts, vice Mr. Anstead. He will hold 
charge of the office of Superintendent of the Central 
Farm, Coimbatore, until relieved. 


* 

« * 


Mb. E. Bai.lard, B.A., F.E.S., (Government Entomologist, 
Madras, has been granted combined leave for one year from or after 
the 15th July, 1922. Kao Sahib Y. Hamachandra llao, M.A., F.E.S., 
officiating. 


Mb. F. T. T. Newland, (Tovernment Agricultural Engineer, 
Madras, has been granted leave on average pay for three months 
[rom the date of relief. 

)» 

* » 


Mb. J. G. (.'attell, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology at the Madras Veterinary C'ollege, has been permitted 
;o retire from the Indian Civil Veterinary Department. Mr. C'attell 
jias been granted, preparatory to retirement, combined leave for 
13 months from the 5th June, 1922. 

• 

* * 

Mb. E. S. Fabbbother, M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed 
Officiating Superintendent, Civil Veterinarj' Department, Bombay, 
vice Mr. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., on leave. 

♦% 

Mb. M. M. Mackenzie, Superintendent of the Sipaya Farm, 
Bihar and Orissa, has been granted leave on average pay for five 
months and one day with effect from the 30th June, 1922. 
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Mb. D. Quinlan, M.R.C.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, and Veterinary Adviser to the Local Government, 
Bihar and Orissa, has been granted further extension of furlough on 
medical certificate for three months. 


Lala Hab Narayan Batham? M.A., (^iating Agricultural 
Chemist to Government, United Provinces,” relieved, has 

been appointed to officiate as Assistant Agriculturi, 

Government. 

*** 


Captain S. G. M. Hickey has been appointed to officiate 
as Veterinary Adviser to Government, United Provinces, via 
Major E. W, Oliver granted combined leave up to 31st March, 1924. 


Captain W. H. Priston has been appointed to officiate as 
Second Superintendent, (’ivil Veterinary Department, United 
Provinces, vice Captain Hickey. 


Kuan Sahib Munshi Niaz Muhammad has been appointed to 
officiate as Third Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
United Provinces, vice Captain Priston. 

*** 

Mr. P. S. Woolf, (’attle Breeding Expert to the Punjab 
Government, relinquished charge of his duties on the 6th June. 
1922, on acceptance of his resignation. 

Mb. H. F. Robertson, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma, has been transferred from Insein and posted to the Irrawady 
Circle with headquarters at Myaungmya from the fst July, 1922. 

*% 

Mb. a. McLean, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Burma, has 
been posted to the East Central Circle with temporarj' headquarters 
at Mandalay from the 1st July, 1922. 
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Mb. S. T. D. Wallace, V.C., B.Sc., Officiating Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Southern Circle, Central Provinces, has been 
appointed Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of Animal 
Husbandry, Nagpur, ^om the 9th May, 1922, in addition to his 
own duties. 

Jf * 

,L, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant Director of 
m appointed Officiating Deputy Director of 
Circle. Central Provinces, from the 9th May, 

1922. 


Mb. 

Ir^ has be< 
f" Agriculture, Eastern 


Mb. E. a. H. Churchill, B.Sc., Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Southern Circle, Nagpur, has been granted combined leave for 
six months from the 29th June, 1922. 


Mb. J. Hbzlett, I.C.8., has been appointed Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Assam, vice Mr. J. McSwiney, T.C.S., 
granted combined leave for two years and four months from or 
after the 11th July, 1922. 


The notification appointing Mr. L. Barthakur provisionally 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam, ceased to have effect from 
the 30th June, 1922. From the same date Mr. Barthakur has been 
appointed to officiate as Deputy Director of Agriculture, Assam 
Valley, during the absence of Mr. A. G. Birt on leave. 


Mb. W. Harris, M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Assam, has been deputed to undergo a course of 
post-graduate training at the Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory, 
Muktesar, for three months from the 1st July, 1922, Babu Guru 
Prasanna Sen ofimiating. 
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Mb. a, a. Meqgitt, M.Sc,, Agricultural Chemist, Assam, has 
been allowed combined leave for 2 years, 2 months and 28 days from 
or after the 3rd September, 1922. 


Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, M.A., B.Sc., Director of Agriculture, 
Travancore, will preside over the Agricir Wal Section of the 
Indian Science Congress to be held at LuckrfCTSS^^jnuary 1923. 



A Manual of Elementary Botany for India.—By Rai Bahadur 
K. Rangachari, M.A., LT. Second Edition (revised and 
enlarged). Madras Government Press. Price Rs. 4. 

A refreshing feature of this book is the illustrations. They 
are not copies from other peoples’ books as so many botany book 
illustrations often are. In most cases they are clear and well chosen 
to illustrate the intended points from the Indian flora. There are a 
tew, however, such as Figures 191, 192, 193, which are an exception. 
Figure 49 is a photo-micrograph of a longitudinal section of a root tip 
and not of a root tip as labelled. Of two photo-micrographs on page 
261 one shows the features as well as the other does badly. 

In some places we have found the language difficult to follow. 
We cannot quite accept the definition of cells as the “ elementary 
organs ” of plants. The modification of Pfeffer’s classic experiment 
on page 170 deserves better treatment than to be put in such a 
way as to suggest that a “ burst ” membraneous bubble can reform 
itself. In the account on page 216 of the association between 
leguminous plants and bacteria a good opportunity is lost for an 
explanation of symbiosis, a term much more to be preferred than 
“ mutual parasitism.” The use of the term dioecious as suggested 
on page 243 with reference to the flower is not the usually accepted 
one in botanical* nomenclature. 

After a student has made a study of the morphology of typical 
flowers as be would have done in his preliminary studies it is well to 
introduce him to the study of systematic botany on evolutionary 
lines and proceed from the archaic to the more modern developments 
of floral evolution. The increased use of Engler’s system in 
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taxonomy wants to be much more generally encouraged in Indian 
Botany. It is a typical unfolding of natural history, or the progress 
of nature as illustrated by plant development. We prefer to take 
groups like the Amarantacese and Urticacese at the beginning instead 
of the end of our systematic study. The study of classification on 
these lines is one of the best intro^iuctions t( the oecological aspect 
which follows next when a student - dl ligag t to recognize 
representations of plant population. By thisrfflllriM^e^s 
fiistly the relationships of plants within their own family asT^^MtS 
and then sees their individual and communal struggles. 

The Order Leguminosm furnishes a common instance of 
history studied retrospectively. In English text-books of elenientary 
botany the sub-order Papilionaceai, if not the only one, is, generally, 
the first one to be described, because it is the only indigenous 
representative of that Order. In a text-book of botany for India it 
should be the climax of the description, the Mimoseae and Caesalpineae 
coming first, for that is the order in which evolution has worked 
its way. 

This book is eminently suitable for the use of teachers in our 
Indian .schools and (rolleges as it furnishes them with a wealth of 
material drawn from Indian plants with which to illustrate their 
teaching. To such we can recommend it. [W. Y.] 

* 

* * 

A very valuable Text Book ol Punjab Agrieulture has been 
issued under the names of Messrs. Roberts and Faulkner by the 
Civil and Military Press, Lahore. The authors have had ample 
opportunities of obtaining a first-hand knowledge of agricultural 
conditions in the Punjab which added to special scientific training 
renders them specially qualified to speak with authority on the 
subject. 

The area of the Punjab proper is comparable in size with the 
total area of Great Britain. As 40 per cent, of the total wheat 
crop of India is produced in this province, any advances in the 
science and practice of agriculture are of prime importance. Some 
idea of the great strides made by the Punjab Agricultural 
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Department in its short life of some eighteen years can be formed 
from reading this book. Changed are the days and changed 
is the attitude of the general public from the time when the 
young department began its early struggles. 

The chapter on Irrigation is a specially valuable one, and it 
is made fully evidentihow much the development of the country 
depends on th^^^jitilization of the irrigation resources of 
million acres are already commanded by 
r^lPfflSnent canals, and 46 per cent, of the total cropped area 
is under irrigation. 

The work on the whole is clear and concise and the facts and 
figures have been very carefully compiled. The authors have, 
however, made a slip on page 78 in their reference to the Sind 
Fallow Rules. Instead of these, a local rule on the Jamrao canal 
has been quoted. 

It is most desirable that similar text-books should be written 
for the other provinces of India uniform with this work. In 
addition to the data available to the Agricultural Department, 
much valuable information lies hidden away in Revenue Settlement 
Reports. This is seldom brought to light. 

The paper, illustrations and binding of the book leave a good 
deal to be desired, and it is hoped that in subsequent editions these 
will be improved. [G. S. H.] 



i!|oms$(inden» 


THE COPPERSMIl': 

To 

The Editor, 

The AgricuUural Journal of India. 

Sir, 

Mr. Bainbrigor Fletcher in his contribution on the 
Coppersmith says atp. 223 of the May (1922) Number of the 
Agrimltural Jourrtal of India Like other Barbets, the 
Coppersmith is a frugivorous bird and seems to confine itself entirely 
to wild fig-fruits, not being known to attack cultivated fruits at alV' 
The last clause, however, is contradicted in a footnote on the same 
page which records the observation of Mr. Inglis who has seen this 
bird feeding on guavas. This trait seems to have been regarded by 
Mr. Hetcher as an exception and not a rule, as he has not 
attempted to explain the evidence of Mr. Inglis ; but, on the other 
hand, in the same paragraph, after citing .seventeen cases of 
stomach-examination by Messrs. Mason and D’Abreu, he comes to 
this definite conclusion “ From an agricultural point of view, 
therefore, this bird is of neutral value." This is the opinion 
also of Messrs. Mason and Lefrov {Mem. Dept. Agri. India, 
Ent. Set., Ill, p. 361). 

My own experience, however, corroborates Mr. Inglis, and 
leads me to the view that this bird is as injurious to cultivated 
fruits as to vrild ones. My countryhouse, which is about nine 
miles from Calcutta, shelters many Crimson -breasted Barbets which 
play havoc among my guavas, mangoes and mulberries. I have . 
seen with my own eyes these birds destroying my fruits year after 

{ 687 ) 7 
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year. The stomach-examination of only seventeen of these birds 
does not give us the data from which we can come to some conclusion 
as to their economic value. In seasons when there are no crops 
of cultivated fruits, they have naturally to live on Ficus fruits and 
wild berries. It is also prol*able that tlie birds took earlier in the 
day cultivated fruits whicli were digested and assimilated, after 
which they ate .Fu^h^ruits \^hen they were shot for stomach- 
examinatim^^flPclanford’s observation is that they are “ found 
jpgilTOr^erv garden, mango-grove and banian tree ” (Fauna, 
Vol. Ill, p. 99). Why .should they live in gardens and mango- 
groves if they do not live on their produce ? The natural oonclu.sion 
would be that they take both Ftajs and cultivated fruits, whichever 
are easily available. 

In the last paragraph of the same article (p. 224), the writer 
says : — “ The Copper-smith seems rather an ill-natured little bird 
and is therefore not adapted to be a desirable inmate of a mixed 
aviary.” This again is not true so far as my experience goes. 
I have regularly kept thi.s bird in my aviary which contains no 
le.ss than twenty varieties of birds and I have never found them 
quarrelling with any. One bird has been with me for the last 
six years and is still in perfect health. Small birds like White- 
eyes have been all along its companions, and I have never seen 
any attempt on its part to molest them. It is aggressive only 
towards its kindred, so that more than one pair of these birds 
cannot be housed together. Otherwise it is quite amiable, and 
excellent as an aviary bird. The Blue-throated Barbet (Cyanops 
asiatica) or the Jjurra hussunt is of course an ill-tempered, quarrel- 
some bird and cannot be entertained in a mixed aviary, but not 
the beautiful little XantholoBnm hcBmatocephala which does not 
certainly deserve such adverse reflections on its character. 

In my aviajy I have kept these birds on a mixed diet of satoo 
paste, satoo fried in ghee, insects, bread -and -milk sop, and of course 
fruits which they prefer most. Such mixed diet, instead of proving 
“ poisonous,” really does good to their health. When I empty a 
tin of grasshoppers before them, they, and specially the Blue- 
throated ones, attack them as greedily as the purely insectivorous 
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birds. I may add here that, given both cultivated and wild fruits, 
they show a decided preference, like the Bulbuls, for the former. 

At page 221, in the second paragraph of the article, Mr. Fletcher 

writes:— “The Crimson-breasted Barbet belongs to the 

family of Barbets which comprises upwards of twenty species of 

smallish birds.” That .adjective “ smallish ” is rather 

unhappy. The Crimson-breasted Barbet' . 
whole family of Barbets except one c^ai^(B5H|iichis 

however, of the same size. The rest are all bigger, and wier^ro 
some which are as big as a foot or nearly a foot in length. By i 
reference to the Fauna of British India, Vol. Ill, it will be found thai 
they are all inoi'e than seven inches in length. The average Barbel 
is of the size of an Oriole which is not a small bird and therefor( 
the family of Barbets cannot, by any stretch of imagination, b( 
called “smallish ” which, I understand, means “rather small.” 

In passing, I mention an interesting field-habit of this bird 
During the nesting season it seems to develop an instinct fo: 
territorial possession. Any encroachment on its territory by » 
bird of the same species is strongly resented and actively opposed 
At such times, duels between the Crimson-breasted Barbets beconu 
conuuon. In a tree near the Fort William in Calcutta, I onc< 
noticed such a fight. A paii' of these Barbets had selected a hoh 
in the tree for their nursery. Another male evidently ihtrudec 
upon them and was at once attacked by the male-bird of the pair 
the female looking on. The fight was grim and long and was foughi 
with evident detennination on both sides though ultimately th( 
intruder had to retire defeated from the field. So engrossed wen 
they with their combat that they forgot my presence and fel 
struggling with a thud at my very feet where they separatee 
and flew up only to come to grips again. This happened not once 
but as many as four times. 

Calcutta, i Yours faithfully, 

Hh Jidy, 1922. ) Satya Chubn Law. 

With reference to the foregoing observations, the economic 
status of the Coppersmith, as of other animals, is probably subject 
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to local conditions. In writing an article of tliis nature for the 
Agricultural Journal of India, consideration has to be paid to tbe 
condition.** throughout the whole range of distribution of the 
particular bird, which often occurs all over the Indian Empire, and 
it is therefore necessary to give a general account as far as possible. 
That the Coppersmith may at^ times damage cultivated fruit is 
more than probajd^y^hat it is, generally speaking, a regular pest 
offrui^^i^TO^^Ueve. We have certainly never received any 
jWfi^iamts of it in this respect, nor do I find any statements to 
this effect in literature on Indian birds. Cunningham, who was 
a keen observer of birds in and around Calcutta, writes : — “ Whilst 
at large, they feed on fruits and buds of many different kinds, the 
ripening receptacles of many figs, and especially those of Ficus 
nitida and F. rumphii, l>eiug parti<-ular favourites.” At Pusa wc 
have many wild figs of several spef-ies. and there always seem to 
be ripe fruits throughout the year, .so that the various birds whiidi 
normally live on these fig fruits have perhaps less oceasion to attack 
cultivated fruits than in other districts where their normal food 
may fail at times. 

I quite agree that examination of only seventeen bird-stomachs 
cannot give us more than a slight indication of the nature of the 
normal food-supplj^. But that is all the information available so 
far, supplemented of course by observations of the birds under 
natural conditions. 

Our corre.spondent’s account of his Happy Family of twenty 
kinds of birds is interesting. Of the habits and temperament of 
birds in captivity, however, 1 cannot speak at first-hand. To vary 
slightly the words of the poet— 

** No bird that haunts my ooni{x)und fret* 

To capture 1 oondenui/’ 

and my observations on this point were freely adapted from 
Chinningham, who says {Some Indian Friends, etc., p. 109) : — 
“ Coppersmiths are ill-natured little birds, and are apt to commit 
unprovoked assaults on one another, or on any other small birds 
whom they may meet in the course of their wanderings. This 
in itself is enough to noake them undesirable inmates of a mixed 
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aviary, but, in addition to this, there are difficulties in regard to 
their food when they are associated with other kinds of birds.” 
Finn also (Bids of Calcidta, p. 73), says The Coppersmith 
seems to make an intelligent and interesting pet if hand-reared, 
but he is not sociable with other birds, though not aggressive. 

But he requires a clear space round hmi, and if he be 

crowded either with his own species or wit 
be trouble, for barbets are hard bitten I 
what they conceive to be their rights ; ii 
Coppersmiths have been seen to fight till one was quite worn out.” 

May 1 add that it is pleasing to find that this series of Bird 
articles evokes sufficient interest to elicit criticism and that such 
is always welcome. (Jii conclusion of the series in the Jotiml 
these articles will probably be reprinted in book foim and any 
further observations offered bv our readers can then be inserted. 

I* 

It is extraordinary how little informaLion there seems to be on 
record regarding the habits, food, etc., of many of our commonest 
Indian Birds, and what a wide field there is for those who are 
sufficiently interested to note down such facts under field 
conditions. [T. B. F.] 
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ON AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS 

TKiCTiCAL Plant Biology : A Course of Elementary Lectures 
on the General Morphology an»l Physiology of Plants, by 
Prof. H. H. Dixon. Pp. xi 4 - 291. (London : Longmans, 
Green & Co.) Price 6.s. 

Basic Slags and Rock Pho.sphates, by Dr. G. S. Robertson. 
Pp. xvi -f- 120. (Cambridge ; x4t the University Press). 
Price 14o’. net. * 

Agricultural Research and the Farmer : A Record of Recent 
x\chievement. Pp. 168. (London : H. M. Btationery Office). 
Price 2 a‘. 6d. net. 

4. Feeding of Dairy Cattle, by A. C. McCandlish. Pp. 281. 

(London : Chapman k Hall.) Price 12.s. 6d. 

5. Brazilian Cotton : Being the Report of the International 

Cotton Mission through the Cotton Btates of Sao Paulo, 
Minas Geraes, Bahia, xUagdas, Bergipe, Pernambuco, 
Parahyba, Rio Gramde do Norte, by A. B. Pearse. Pp. 231. 
(Manchester ; International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners.) Price 21a. 

The following publication has been i.ssued by the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture in India since our last issue:— 

Memoir. 

1. The Inheritance of Characters in Rice, II, bvF. R. Parnell, 
M.A., Ao. Dip. (Cantab.), with the assistance of G. N. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar, B.A., K. Ramiah, L.Ao., and 
C. R. Srinivasa xiyyangar, L.Ao., (Botanical Series, 
Vol. XI, Noi 8.) Price R. 1-4 or 1«. U. 
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SOME COMMON INDIAN BIRDS. 

N(i. 18 . THE INDIAN TREE-PIPIT {AN THUS BODOSONI). 


T. lUfNRRinOE FLETCHER, R.N., F.LS., F.E.S.. F.Z.S., 
Impend Entomologiat ; 

AND 

C. M. INGLIS, F.E.S., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 

Thk Pipits, contained in the genus Anihvs, are all rather 
dull-coloured birds in shape like wagtails, to which indeed they 
are closely allied, and may be recognized by their streaked upper 
plumage and comparatively short tail. About a dozen different 
species ociuir within the Indian Empire and resemble one another 
very closely, so that they are difficult to distinguish in the living 
condition, their identification depending on such small points as 
the length of the hind claw. To the ordinary observer, then, all 
the Pipits look much alike and a bird which is seen to look much 
like the one depicted in our Plate may be set down as a Pipit but 
may not necessarily be the Indian Tree-Pipit. Pipits as a class 
are very highly parasitized by the Common Cuckoo, several species 
of these birds having been found to be victimized in this way, 
but apparently there is no record of the subject of our present 
article having been made use of as a foster parent. 

( 643 ) 
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It is seasonable to write of this bird at this time of the year 
as the Tree-Pipit is only a winter visitor to the T’lains of the greater 
portion of the Empire, being found as far West as the Sutlej Valley 
in the Himalaya and Kajputana and (riijarat in the Plains, and 
as far South as the Palni Hills. In Bihar and Bengal it appears 
amongst the very earliest of the autumnal immigrants and remains 
in considerable numbggs until about April, but during the summer 
it retreatsJ;o the upper ranges of the Himalayas and beyond to 
Siberia, North China and Japan. When they first arrive in India 
in the autumn their plumage is in fine (condition and brightly 
marked but their cohnir becomes decidedly duller during theii' 
stay. 

Tree-Pipits are verv’ partial to mango groves and are rather 
shade-loving birds. However, they also frequent open spaces, 
such as garden paths, much in the same way as the Wagtails, and 
similarly keep their tails in constant rocking motion whilst pacing 
over the ground. When preparing to take flight thev have a r urious 
habit of swaying themselves about for a time, and when alarmed 
they fly up to the nearest tree and walk about on the branches in 
a decidedly un-wagtnil manner. They are fairly social and fre- 
quently go about in small flocks, and feed on the ground on seeds of 
grass and weeds and on .small insects. Seeds are oftener consumefl 
by these birds than by the Wagtails, wliicli are practically totally 
insectivorous. The late C. W. Mason examined the stomach- 
contents of sixty-seven birds at Pusa and Mr. D’Abreu those of 
three birds at Nagpur, and in all these seventy cases the birds 
contained seeds of weeds, injurious or neutral insects, and a few 
small snails. From an agricultural point of view, therefore, the 
Tree-Pipit may be put down as a decddcdly beneficial bird, in 
spite of which fact it is commonly sold in the markets as an 
“ Ortolan ”. 

The Tree-Pipit does not breed in the Plains and indeed nests 
but sparingly within our limits and then only at an elevation of 
eleven or twelve thousand feet where it has been found nesting 
in Northern Kumaon. Here it affects by preference the more open 
grassy' slopes in the immediate vicinity of woods ; these open 
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glades arc thinly covered with trees and overgrown with beautiful 
thick, soft, velvety grass, about a foot high, with occasional 
tussocks, under which are concealed the nests, built of dry grass- 
blades, or of green moss lined internally with fine grass-stems. 
'I’ho eggs, which are very large for the size of the bird, are shortly 
described as “ very black-looking.'’ 

Mr. M. Inglis found the nests of this bird at Sandakphu 
(elevation 12,000 feet) in the Darjiling district on 2nd^Tuly 1904 
and also at 'Ponglu (elevation 10,000 feet) on the following day. 
Sandakphu has a kind of alpine pasture, the ground being carpeted 
with many beautiful herbaceous plants of alpine character, such 
as Primulas of several kinds and aconite ; also amongst the rocks 
occurs a common stiff-branched shrub {Potentilh, fruticosu, Linn.) 
with handsome yellow flowers and silvery foliage. The nests were 
found on the sloping grassy banks, generally hidden under a clump 
of grass, often also close to the rocks. On 2nd July young birds 
hud already hatche<l out but fresh eggs were obtained on the 
following day. 

During the 1921 Mount Everest Expedition a specimen of the 
Indian 'Piee-Pipit was collected on East Everest at a height of 
17.50(1 feet and this species was observed migrating on the side of 
Mount Everest at an elevation of 20.0(K) feet. 

'Phe name mncuhdm. under wliicli this bird is described in the 
■■ Fauna " volume, must be abandoned as preoccupied and its 
correct name is appareutly AritJius hodgmui. 



THE RECLAMATION OF THE DESERT AREA 
OF TEE KAPlIRTHALA STATE. 


D. R. SETin. M.A., B.Sc., 

Deputy Director oj Affriniltnre, Orkm Circle . 

{Formerly Director of AyricHlture, Kapurthuh. Stale.) 

A VERY large part of the State of Kapurtliala consistH of the 
desert tract which extends into tliis region of tlie Punjal) from 
Rajputana. This area is mainly composed of very light sandy soils 
in which numerous small sand dunes occur. .Most of this portion 
of the State is cultivated under Imuni (unirrigated) conditions and 
the crops depend entirely on the rainfall. As a nde, tins yields 
are very low due to the extremely porous natun' of the. soil and 
to the scantiness of the rainfall, k considerable area of this .sandy 
tract is not cultivated at all and bears little beyond the wild grass 
known as sarkanda {Saccharnm ftjumUincmu). Here and theie, 
however, well cultivated areas occur which depend for their water 
supply on wells worked by Persian wheels. These well irrigated 
tracts are very heavily manured with cowdung and village ashes 
and bear good crops. The existence of these small scattered areas 
suggested the possibility of the reclamation of the desert area on 
a large scale. As a result of the enquiries that were made, the 
Kapurthala Darbar decided to investigate the whole problem. 
An area of about 100 acres, the worst of its kind to be met with 
in this tract, was acquired in 1918 but the reclamation work did 
not start till the beginning of the following year. Plate XXXII, 
fig. 1 gives a good idea of the condition of this area at the time 
of d^iaition and before the reclamation work was begun. The 

( M6 ) 
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purpose of this paper is to place on record the methods adopted 
and the progress made in this undertaking. 

Tt seemed probable tliat the chief things needed for reclaiming 
this land and obtaining the full advantage of its natural porosity 
would be : — 

(1) An ample supply of water free from alkali salts. 

(2) The levelling and grading of the surface for irrigation. 

(3) A .supply of organic noatter forT)inding the sand and 

supplying the necessary amount of humus and 
combined nitrogen. 

Water supply. 

If ordijuiry wells were employed, fifteen Persian wheels would 
be required to irrigate the whole area. This would involve not 
only a very large sum of money for the construction of the wells 
but also the puichase of the necessar}'^ bullocks. It was, therefore, 
decided to sinlc a large tube-well and to run this by power driven 
machinery. Boring wa.s started in the middle of 1919. .Samples 
)f the various strata jncssed through were carefully bagged, and 
vvhen the Ixjring was completed at 200 feet from the surface these 
iverc sent to Mr, .Tohn Ashford, of the Punjab Irrigation Department, 
or analysis and re.])ort regarding the probable yield of water. 
The analyse.s showed that the well was likely to yield a little more 
hau 30,000 gallons of water per hour. The surface .spring level 
vas found at 25 feet from the ground level, but really good water 
)earing sands were not readied until after 125 feet. As the estimated 
deld of water from the well was more than sufficient for all the 
equirements of the area under reclamation, further boring was 
lot considered necessary. 

The well was equipped with 104 feet of Ashford patent ten- 
nch strainer. The pumping plant consisted of an Ashford-Leggett 
latent vertical spindle turbine pump and a 25 B.H.P. crude oil 
ngine. It may be mentioned that owing to the high lift a specially 
lesigned pump had to be installed. The well started working 
owards the end of 1920 and is yielding now a constant supply 
f 34,000 gallons per hour. Its chemical composition was determined 
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by the Chemist to the Sanitarj’’ Commissioner of the Punjab, which 
shows that the water is free from alkali salts and suitable for 
irrigation purposes. 

Table I. 

O(miposition of the water of the Kapurthain farm tube-well in parts 

jH-r 100,000. 


Albuminoid ammonia 



0-U12 

Free ammonia 



O'tKMi 

Oxidis^blc matter . . 



nil 

Permanent hardncMs 



2 / 

Tomporaiy „ 



7;i 

Total solids 



24'H 

Chlorides 



1 

SulphateH 



traces 

Iron, lime, sulphuretted hydrogen ami nitrites 


.. absent 

Nitrates . . 



. . traces 

Free carbonic acid 

. , 


nil 


Having obtained an adequate supply of irrigatioi! water. Mtej»s 
were taken to insure that large quantities were not lost through 
seepage in the earth channels leading from the well to the fields. 
This was accomplished by lining and puddling the floor of the 
channels with clay obtained from low-lying areas in the neighbour- 
hood. With the flow of water a certain amount of sand is deposited 
over the clay linings. This is. allowed to remain in ])oHition as it 
assists in limiting erosion. To prevent the falling in of the sides 
of the trenches a slope (d not more than thirty degrees is arranged 
for at the time of digging. 

Levelling and grading. 

From April to the middle of June very .strong, dry ea.sterly 
winds are the rule in this tract, fn levelling the area, these strong 
winds were made use of by the following method. A little 
before the usual period of these winds, the uneven fields were 
ploughed and cross-ploughed so that the upper soil was in a 
thoroughly loose condition. As soon us the winds began the 
fields were kept constantly harrowed with a chain harrow which 
stirred up the loose soil which was carried away and deposited 
in the hollows. This procedure was kept up throughout the 
season and considerable expense in levelling was thereby saved. 
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Another method employed was the ordinary one of first 
breaking up the land and then levelling it with country made 
levellers. The only departure from the local custom was the use 
of tractors instead of bullocks for hauling the levellers. This 
helped to get the work done quickly. The speed of the machine 
had to be kept slow in order to enable the men handling the leveller 
to keep pace with it. 

The supply ok organic matter. * 

Before these lands could be called upon to grow a crop it was 
essential that they should be supplied with very large amounts of 
organic matter for binding the sands together, foi' incieasing their 
water-holding capacity and for providing the raw material needed 
for the nitrification processes in the soil. The cheapest way of 
iloing this appeared to bo by means of green manure ; various 
leguminous plants, such as cow-peas, cluster-beans and sann-hemp 
were tried on a small scale. Of these sann-hemp proved to be the 
best. This crop gives a large quantity of green matter in a short 
time. It is capable of withstanding drought for a long period and 
the vegetable matter when ploughed into the land decays rapidly. 
For these reasons sann-hemp i.s now employed for green- manuring 
purposes at Kapurthala. It is usually sown in the third week 
of June soon after the first good monsoon shower. It is ready 
for ploughing in after about seven to eight weeks. A heavy wooden 
beam is run over the standing crop which enables it to be ploughed 
in easily. The green crop decays in about a fortnight. 

The effecit of green manure on the loose sands of this tract 
is extraordinary. Before the green crop, the soil particles are 
loose and do not hold together, but after the first green-manuring 
these begin to cohere and when the land is ploughed the furrow 
slice does not crumble. 

The addition of clay. 

Another method of improving the cohesion of these loose 
sands and at the same time of increasing the supply of plant food 
is the introduction of clay. Carting the clay from the lowlands 
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and applying it directly to the fields was not successful a^ it was 
found difficult to mix it thoroughly with the soil. Moreover, the 
method proved expensive. A simpler and cheaper means had to 
be devised. This consisted in carting and stacking the clay, during 
slack periods, near the tube-well. Some of the clay is thrown into 
the main delivery tank of the well and wJienever fields are irrigated 
a man keeps this earth stirred with' his feet. The irrigation water 
carries the^ clay in suspension to the fields where it is evenly 
distributed. By cultivating the lands afterwards, the clay is 
thoroughly mixed with the sandy soil. 

The reclaimed land. 

That the good soil aeration of these poor and inhospitable 
sands makes them capable of yielding good (^rops after rec^lamation 
has been successfully demonstrated by the work of the past two 
and a half years. Good crops of maize, cotton, wheat, sugarcane, 
shaftal {Trifolium resupimtum). senji {Melilotun jKirvIflora), cow- 
peas and cluster-beans are being grown on this land. Flute XXXil, 
figs. 2 and 3 give an idea of some of these crops, which are only 
possible if means are taken to keep up the supply of organic; matter. 

The important problem of working out the e(;onomic-s of a 
tube-well in these sandy tracts has jmt yet been completed. This 
is being done and it is hoped that definite results will he availaltle 
within the next two or three years. 

As our knowledge advances, tube-wells are bound to figure 
prominently in the reclamation of such sandy tracts where flow 
irrigation from canals is not possible on account of the permeable 
character of the soil. As these wells may fall off in yield in the 
course of time, due to the liability of the strainers to choke, a new 
tjrpe of strainer has recently been invented and patented by 
Mr. Stephen Leggett, M.T.C.E., of the Punjab irrigation Department. 
By its means it is hoped that the tube-well })roblem, so far as it 
concerns the maintenance of yield for indefinite periods, will be 
solved. 



THE RELATIVE NITRIPIABILTTY OF DIFFERENT 
■ NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MANURES IN SOME 
TYPICAL SOILS OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES AND BERAR .♦ 


F.J. FLYMEN, 


AXU 

D. V. BAL, 

'Oj the Department of Agriculture, Gentrd Provinces and Berar. 

Experiments on the relative nitriftability of nitrogenous 
organic manures in black cotton soil were formerly conducted and 
the results obtained embodied in a paper read before the Indian 
Science Congress in the year 1919^. This work has been continued 
and some phases of tlie de(iompo8ition of various organic manures 
in other typuail soils of these provinces have been investigated. 
The results obtained are recorded in the present paper. The 
work upon black cotton soil has been extended to other organic 
substances and for the sake of comparison the results previously 
obtained are also included in this paper. 

'rhe organic mauures employed in this experiment with their 
respective organic nitrogen percentages were as follows 


Namber 

Name 

Total nitrogen 
percentage 

1 

Kf3kV9,nja, {Pongamia glabra) c&kp 


4*38 

2 

Mahua {Bosnia kUifdia) cake 


2*fi6 

3 

Castor {Rieinus command) cake 


3*90 

4 

Saraon {Brassica campestris, var. mpus) oake 


4*79 

5 

Tili (Omnium cake 


6*22 

0 

Undecortioated cotton cieod (Oossypium, sp.) oake 


5*33 

7 

Linseed (Ltnam usitcUsMimam) oake 


4*74 

8 

Groundnut (i^mcAisAyjKipara) cake .. 


8*40 

9 

Mahua refuse (Flower oiBassitt laHMia) 


2*09 


Nitrogen aa nitrate was found to be absent in all the samples. 



* Pkiptr nmI at the Ninth Indian Science Oongteae, Hadiai 1922. 
*Afri /ear. India, 1219, p. 414. 
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Care was taken to use materials of approximately the same 
size by passing the finely ground samples of the various manures 
through a 1 mm. sieve. Instead of adding a definite and uniform 
quantity of nitrogen to the soil, a fixed quantity of manure, namely, 
one per cent, of the weight of the soil, was employed. The 
mechanical texture of the soil is thus modified to the same extent 
as far as possible. 

Five c^fierent soils were employed in this experiment and a 
short description of each of these is given below : — 

(a) BhtUa soil. This is a. lateritic soil of reddish colour 
containing a very high proportion of .stones and gravel and only a 
low proportion of fine material. There are extensive areas of this 
soil in the districts of Raipur and Drug, most of which are lying 
waste at present. Minor millets may. however, be grown once 
in two or three years on such .small areas as are brought under 
cultivation. The rainfall in the hhuta soil tract is fairly heavy, 
amounting to an average of about .W inches. In low lying areas 
much rice is grown but from the higher lying hhakt soils the water 
readily runs off while the soil in itself admits of easy drainage. 
It is, therefore, essentially an open, well-aerated .soil and without 
irrigation is only suitable for wet weather cropping. 

■ (ft) Wardi soil. This soil is very similar to hhata but is not 
so hard and stony. It is found in extensive areas in the (Itanda 
District and is a light coloured soil of a sandy nature with just 
sufficient clay to keep it from crumbling in the dry season. Owing 
to irrigation facilities in this di.strict, wardi is a very popular soil. 
It does not get waterlogged and with full irrigation and some 
manure it gives a good crop of rice and sugarcane. The soil used 
in this experiment was taken from the Government Farm, Sindewalii, 
from a field cropped with cane in rotation with open field crops 
like {A. Sorghum), cotton, etc. The area from which the saniple 
was taken has only been reclaimed from jungle for a few years. 

(c) Domatta soil, Domatta, as the name implies, consists of 
a mixture of soils and is found in the north of the Central Provinces. 
The soil is cropped with both wet and dry season crops, the choice 
depending upon the situation and texture of the soil. Amongst 
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the kharif (monsoon) crops those commonly grown are rice and 
sugarcane. Many vegetable crops are also grown on this class 
of soil in the garden areas near important towns. The soil 
used in this experiment was from a field where sugarcane and other 
similar crops are grown but not rice. It contains a relatively low 
proportion of fine material and is therefore a soil light in texture. 

id) BUirJc coftoH fioll. This soil is the common type of ordinary 
black cotton soil as found over large areas in the Central Provinces 
and Berar and many parts of the Deccan. As it contains a high 
proportion of clay and fine silt the soil can be classed as distinctly 
heavy in texture. Climatically it suffers from a long dry period 
following the wet conditions of the monsoon. During the dry 
season the soil cracks and be(^omes thoroughly aerated in addition 
to whatever cultivation it may receive. As the rainfall in the 
black cotton soil tract is not particularly heavy, amounting on 
an average to from 34 to 40 inches, the soil is one upon which 
open cultivation is practised, the main crops being cotton, juar, 
pulses and occasionally wheat. 

(e) Sihar soil. This soil is extensively found in the Balaghat 
District. It is a light yellow soil consisting chiefly of fine sand 
and when dry cracks little, if at all. This soil grows the finest 
varieties of rice but varies a good deal in quality according to its 
depth and crop-producing power. As is well known, the cultivation 
given to rice fields is of a semi-anaerobic nature. I’he fields are 
full of water during the rainy season and, further, the soil is puddled 
thoroughly' at the time of transplanting the rice seedlings. It 
must be remembered, however, that between succeeding monsoons 
the soil is thoroughly dried and baked by the sun. 

The five soils under investigation can be classified as follows 
Soils (a), (h), (d) and, to a slightly less extent, (c) arc all 
cultivated in the open season and thereby tend to become w'ell- 
aerated. Soil (e) on the other hand remains for a certain time of 
the year under distinctly anaerobic conditions, this period being 
followed by one during which no cultivation is given. 

It will be seen from the figures for organic nitrogen given in 
Table II that bhata and wardi soils are considerably higher in 
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nitrogen content than the others. This can probably be attributed 
to the fact that the hhaia and wardi soils have been under fallow 
or scrub jungle for a large proportion of their existence whereas 
the other three soils have been continuously cropped. 

The nature of the various soils mentioned above will be seen 
from the mechanical analyses given in Table I. 

• Table I. 


Shoivifig itte mechaniccd analyses of the soils used. Percentage on 
fine soil fassed through 1 mm. sieve. 




Xamb or son. 




Bhata 

Wardi 

Domatta 

Black 

1 cotton 

Sihar 

% stones and gravel on fine soil . . 

223'(X» 

91-00 

14-20 

iii(» 

' 

13-00 

Coarse sand 

31*87 

22-14 

22- 59 

0-04 

10-40 

Fine sand 

lfi*83 

35-09 

37*57 

4-23 

40-20 

sat . . • • • • 

151)8 

5-95 

17-77 

l()-7i» 

1 1 

17*07 

Fine sUt . . . . • • i 

ll 72 

9-30 

7-93 

21-82 1 

12-39 

Clay . . • • • • , 

14-82 

20-28 

1 ll-lo 

45-02 

14-79 

Moisture . . • • • • i 

2-19 

2-48 

1-71 

0-37 j 

0-94 

Loss on ignition .. , 

6*57 

4-02 

1-42 

5-08 ! 

3-0(i 

CaCO„ .. •• ! 

i 

0-25 

/ 

0-14 1 

0 31 

010 i 

0-04 

Total . . | 

10023 i 

100-00 1 

100-4O 

i(KVor> ! 

99-49 


Tabuc 11. 


Showing .saturation, capacities and nitrogen in the soils used. 


Name of sod 


FkH<'K.\TAOES on 

Arn-pTiT son. 


Initial 
moisture | 

Saturation 

capacity 

Initial ' 
NH 3 

Nitrates 

Nitrites 

1 Nitrogen 

Bhata 

2-19 

! 

.%•« 

nit 

nil 

hit 

0 -( 77 

Wardi 

2-48 

40-0 



1 

1 

O-OM 

Domatta . . 

1-71 

36-3 


traces 

! 

0-047 

Black cotton 

0-37 

86-6 

nil 

traces 


l>-042 

Sthar 

0*94 

86-1 

-• 

nU 


0-040 
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The saturation capacity was determined by HUgard’s method 
in a layer of 1 cm. depth. 

The procedure followed was exactly the same as described 
in the previous paper except that the jars containing the soils 
were incubated at 30° to 33°(J. instead of at room temperature. 
'Die soil after mixing with the appropriate kind and quantity of 
organic matter was moistened to optimurp moisture content for 
nitrification as determined by previous c.xperiment, vi$., to about 
60 per cent, of saturation capacity. 'Die whole was placed in 
wide mouth glass jars loosely covered and then kept in an incubator. 
At intervals of 15 days samples were removed for analysis after 
making good any loss of water. Nitrites and nitrates were 
estimated by the Cfriess Ilosvay and pheuol-disulphonic acid 
methods respectively. 

'Ihe percentages of oxidized nitrogen as determined by the 
above mentionotl methods are given in 'I'able 111. 

'Die results obtained be examined for each soil 

individually. 

Bhata soil. C'ustor (^ake appears to nitrify very well in this 
soil while karanja, sarson and cotton cake.« come next. The 
nitrogen of linseed and till cakes does not seem to be very susceptible 
to the iuition of nitrifying organisms. Mahua refuse is even less 
responsive and mihua cake was not nitrified at all during a period 
of 8 weeks, (froundnut cake ajipears to be relatively a slowly 
decomposing manure. 

Wardi soil. 'Die various forms of organic matter used seem 
to decompose in this soil in almost the same order as in bhata 
soil. One point is, however, noticeable, viz., that the percentage 
of nitrogen nitrified in most of the manures in wardi soil is a little 
higher than that obtained in the bhala soil. The nitrogen in 
groundnut cake again does not seem to undei^o a rapid oxidation. 

DomaUa soil. Here again castor cake seems to be the one 
most readily nitrified, while sarson and cotton cakes are nearly 
as good as castor. Linseed and tili cakes come next in order. 
With the exception of mahvia cake, which was not nitrified at all 
during ajperiod of 8 weeks, groundnut cake comes last. 



Showitui the percentage of nitrogen nitrified in a period of 8 we^ks in Black cotton, Bhata, 
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Black cotton soil. Results with the first 6 manures in the list 
have already been described in the previous paper, and it is necessary 
here to consider only those results affecting the decomposition 
of linseed and groundnut cake and mahua refuse. With 
all the soils tested in this experiment this is the only one which 
was found to nitrify satisfactorily the highly nitrogenous groundnut 
cake and this was accomplished even to the , extent of 86 per cent, 
of its nitrogen, 

Mahua refuse is again shown to be only nitrified to a limited 
extent. In view of the prevailing opinion that black cotton soil 
is of a higher degree of fertility than many Indian soils it is 
interesting to observe that the nitrifying power of black cotton 
soil is generally l)etter than that of the other soils examined. 

Sihar soil. The nitrifying power of this soil is distinctly less 
than that of the other soils under experiment. This may be due 
to the different type of cultivation practised on sihar soil as 
described above. The maximum percentage of nitrogen nitrified 
is only 45 per cent, which figure was obtained in the case of fili cake. 
It appears that the semi-anacrobic cultivation given to such soils 
affects their nitrifying power, ft will be noticed that as a rule 
under the (onditions of the experiment very little nitrification 
takes place in the first two week.** but after the expiry of a further 
similar period a. fair amount of nitrate was found. In this 
connection it must be remembered that the soils when taken from 
the field were in a dry .state. From other observations, the authors 
have reason to think that this delay in the commencement of 
nitrification would not be experienced in the warm, moist conditions 
of the soil in the field. 

The results obtained in these experiments may now be 
considered from another point of view. In the discussion above 
the various soils have been compared amongst themselves but the 
results can »ilso be used to assist in determining the type of soil 
for which any given oilcake might be found suitable. Oastor 
cake, for example, apparently suits all types of soil although in 
sihar soil sarson and tili cakes appear to be more completely 
nitrified. The nitrification of castor cake appears however to 
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proceed rapidly and this substance may therefore be considered 
as a quickly acting manure. Karanja, tilt, sarson, undecorticated 
cotton and linseed cakes appear to be fairly similar in their response 
to nitrifyii^ agencies but it must not be presumed that the authors 
recommend valuable foodstuffs such as linseed and groundnut cake 
to be used directly as manures. 

The non-nitrifiability of rnahua cake has already been 
conunente^ upon by the authors in their former paper quoted 
above. Further experience with a variety of soils shows this 
material to be very resistant to nitrifying organisms and therefore 
of little manurial value. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out the differenc-c between 
mahiia cake and mahna refuse. 'I’he former is the residue left 
after oil has been pressed out of tlic imkva seed {liassia kitifolia). 
Mahwi refuse is a distillery waste, being the residue left aftei' 
alcohol has been distilled from fermented muhua flowers. The 
nitrogen in this prodiud is apparently not so readily nitrified as 
that in oilcakes, and even in 8 weeks only about 20 per (icnt. of the 
total nitrogen in the material was nitrified. It must therefore be 
regarded as a much slower acting manure than, for example, 
castor cake. 

Summary. 

1. The response to nitrification of some common organic 
manures has been determined, this being a factor in considering 
the availabibty of these materials as manures. 

2. Five tjpical soils widely found in the Central Provinces 
and Berar were used in this experiment, these soils being subject 
to varying conditions of climate and cultivation. 

3. The nitrogen of castor cake appears generally to be quickly 
available and karanja and sarson cakes are not much inferior to 
castor except in mrdi soil. 

4. Linseed and tili cakes come generally next in order of 
merit and may therefore be considered slower acting manures 
than castor cake. 

6. Mahm refuse appears relatively to be a slow acting 


manure. 
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6. Groundnut cake does not seem to undergo a rapid 
decomposition in some soils, but in black cotton soil it is highly 
nitrified to the extent of 86 per cent, of the total nitrogen in 
8 weeks. 

7. The nitrogen in mahua cake is not nitrified to any appreciable 
extent during a period of 8 weeks in any of the soils under experiment. 

8. Results obtained from sihar, a typical rice soil, where 
the (uiltivation is of an anaerobic or semi-taiaerobic nature for a 
considerable part of the year, show that the nitrifying* power of 
this soil is nnu'h le.ss than that of soils subject to open cultivation. 


2 



AVAILABILITY OP THE TRICHINOPOLY 
PHOSPHATIC NODULE AS A 
MANURE FOR PADDY.* 


Rao Sahib M. R. RAMASWAMI STVAN, B.A., Dip. Aori., 
Govemtnent Lecturing Chemist, AgriodhiTal College, Coimbatore. 

In the “ Year Book (1918) of the Madras Agricultural Depart- 
ment,” a descriptive account of the phosphatic nodules of 
Trichinopoly has been published. It wa.s pointed out therein that 
the mineral contained too much of lime and also of iron and 
alumina to be economically manufactured into superphosphate, and 
that the best method of utilizing it would he to grind it fine and 
apply the flour phosphate along with decomposing organic matter 
to paddy soils most of which, in the Madras Presidency, arc 
deficient in phosphoric acid as revealed by soil surveys. The 
writer has been carrying on, for the last four or five years, a 
number of investigations to determine the actual availability of 
this mineral phosphate under swampy paddy soil conditions. 
The whole of his work on the subject is being written up, in 
detail, for a later departmental publication ; meanwhile it would 
be interesting to the delegates of the Agricultural Section of the 
Science Congress to know' something of the results of these 
investigations. 

These investigations included the determination of (1) the 
solubility of the phosphate in carbonic acid, (2) its solubility in 


* F»per iwd At the Ninth Indfaui SoiMMe Oongreee, UedtM, 1922. 
( 660 ) 
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different strengths of citric acid, (3) its availai)ility as measured 
'by citrate solubility in. composts made with green manure and 
cattle manure, (4) its availability as measured by the growth of 
paddy plants in pots, with and without green manure, (5) whether 
increased application of the phosphate gave increased cropping 
with and without green manure in pots, and lastly (6) its availability 
as measured by the growth of paddy on a field scale on ryots’ 
lands in conjunction with green manure. 

As regards its solubility in carbonic acid and in citric acid, 
the greater the strength of the acid the more was the phosphate 
dissolved— a result in consonance w'ith the observations of previous 
workers. 

The amount of phosphate dissolved in ammonium citrate 
according to the usual official method, i.e., of heating for half 
an hour at 65°(.'., was greatest in one w'eek’s compost and became 
less and less in longer kept composts, pointing either to the possi- 
bility of the soluble phosphate reverting in the longer kept composts, 
or the method of analysis requiring modification. Probably both 
the factors are present, from the fact that there is over 17 per 
cent, of calcium carbonate in the mineral and that a later 
motho<l. modified by Dr. Harrison at Pusa, gave increased soluble 
})hosplioric acid on shaking at room temperature instead of at 
(i5°C’. 

'Phe growth of paddy in pots gave decided results. In one 
.series of experiments, the average yield of dry produce w'as 31 grm. 
for no manure, 30 grm. for phosphate only, 39 grm. for green 
manure only, and 48 grm. for green manure and phosphate, indicat- 
ing that green manure rendered the phosphate available. The 
soil used for the experiment contained 0'005 per cent, of available 
phosphoric acid. Oontrarj'^ to the results of experiments in the 
United States of America, increased applications of phosphate from 
260 to 1,500 lb. per acre gave no increased cropping, and it was 
then surmised that nitrogen might as well be another limiting 
factor in the soil. In the next series of experiments, this was 
found to be actually the case, as will be seen from the following 
table. 
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Tablr I. 


Showing number of tilkrings and yield of grain and stratv {paddy). 


Pot No. 

Nature of experiment 

1 

1 

i 

No. of 
tilterings 

WxiOHT IK OBM. 

Grain 

Straw 

Total 

1 

N . 



i 

i 

28 

131 

20*9 

34*0 

2 

NAP . 


• 


29 

13-2 

19*3 

32*6 

3 

i^&2P . 




30 

1 16*7 

21*3 

38*0 

4 

N&4P . 




31 

18'2 

21*3 

39*5 

5 

N&8P . 




29 

20(i 

22r> 

43*1 

6 

nil. . 




19 

i 7*4 

13*3 

20*7 

7 

P . 



• 

30 

10*7 

15-6 

26*2 

8 

2P . 




30 

11*9 

15*2 

27*1 

9 

4P . 



1 

32 

12*8 

14*0 

26*8 

10 

8P . 




30 

12*3 

12*2 

24*5 

11 

G&N . 




52 

’ 26-8 

42*9 

69-7 

12 

QANAP 




60 

27*1 

47*.5 

74*6 

13 

G & N & 2P 




62 

32*3 

47*8 

80*1 

14 

G & N ft 4P 




62 

36*8 

53*7 

90-5. 

10 

G ft N ft 8P 




68 

! 36*8 

! 

56*6 

93*4; 

16 

G . 




39 

24*6 

28*1 

52*7 

17 

Gft P . 




42 

24*7 

33*5 

58*2 

18 

Gft2P . 




47 

26*5 

33*3 

59*8 

19 

Gft4P . 




50 

281 

35*2 

63*3 

20 

GftSP . 




50 

32-4 

35*1 

67*5 


Note, P=!260 lb. of flour phosphate. G=5,000 lb. of green dhaincka {Sesbania amlenia) 
leaves. N^400 lb. of sulphate of ammonia. (Per acre.) 


These results are interesting in several ways. Mere app!i(!ation 
of phosphate gives lowest yield, but the nitrogen pots yield 
better, while the green manure pots are better still. The green 
manure and nitrogen pots, however, are the best. The results 
also show that, in addition to phosphoric acid, nitrogen is a limiting 
factor in the soil. Again the phosphate is rendered more available 
by green manure than by nitrogen in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia. It is also to be noted that there is a Umall increase 
in the yield of crop with increased application of phosphate, though 
not commensurate with the quantity supplied, in three sets of 
experiments, pure phosphate plots excluded. 

Results obtained at the Manganallur Agricultural Station for 
several years have shown that flour phosphate is nearly as good 
as bone meal in giving an increased yield of paddy grain. The 
experiment was tried in different paddy tracts of the Presidency 








dhatncha leaves separately and in combinations. (For details see Table I. ) 
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with the co-operation of the Deputy Directors. An approximately 
uniform piece of land, usually one acre, was selected, evenly manured 
with green leaves, and divided into 10 long strips. Alternate plots 
received flour phosphate at the rate of 500 lb. per acre. 

'Phere was a general increase of 301 lb. of grain per acre in the 
pliosphate-manured plots— the soil of each containing less than O'Ol 
per cent, of available phosphoric acid— which works out to 11 per 
cent, over the plots manured with green manure only,, as will be 
seen from the following table :~ 


Table II. 

Compamtice yields from plots treated with green manure alone and 
u'ifh green manure and flour phosphate. 


AvRBAOI of 5 BXPJSRIHSNTS 
(YIBLD IK tB. FSB ACBB) 


Liictility 


Kttapur, Salem Dihirict (1919) . 

Ditto {h 2) 

DaTiifthfiet, Salem Diatriid (1922) 
Elandangudi, Tanjore L*./rict (19 ‘2) 
Central Farm, Coimbatore District (1921) 
Ditto (19i2)| 


Average 


Green 

manure 

Green 

manure and 
phosphate 

Increase 
in grain 

Percentage 
of increase 

2,138 

2,550 

412 

mm 

3,769 

4,060 

301 


3,603 

3,879 

276 


2,102 

2,440 

338 


2,013 

2,208 

195 


2,562 

2,843 

281 

■I 

2,696 

2,997 

301 

11 


From the above investigations, the conclusion is drawn that 
mineral phosphate, ground as tine as possible, is a suitable 
phosphatic manure for paddy lands when applied along with 
decomposing organic matter. The residual effect of the mineral 
phosphate seems to be very sensible, judged by the experiments 
at some of the Government agricultural stations, but this is still 
under investigation. 







FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS ON THE FUSABIUM 
BLIGHTS 9F POTATOES IN WESTERN 
. INDIA. 


ilAKOLl) H. MAXN, i). S( 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay ; 


8. D. NAGI'UHKAK, B. Aq., 

Of the Union Agency, Bombay. 

In a former pulilicatioii^ on the Fmdrmm diseases of potato 
in Western India, written in conjunction with Mr. (t. S. Kulkurni, 
the results obtained were summarized as follows 

(1) Dry rot forms by far the dominant disease of stored 
potatoes in India, seed jiotatoes from every part of the country 
being badly affected. In some cases the amount present is so 
great that storage in Poona in the cold weather for two months 
at about 80 °r. means the loss of over eighty per cent, of the stored 
potatoes. 

(2) The Italian white round potato, grown in Poona and in 
the Deccan generally, does not rot so easily in stores with this 
fungus as the thinner skinned kidney varieties grown in the Nilgiris, 
the Himalayas, and North India generally. 

(3) While potatoes with broken skin are infected in the store 
there is no evidence that mature potatoes with unbroken skin of 


’ “ InveHtigatinns <iii I’otato Cultivation in Weutorn Indio.” Bombay l>epl- Agrt- 
BuB. m. 
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the Italian white round variety can be so infected ; all our experi- 
ments to secure such infection have failed. 

(4) Fmarium-mhatedi tubers when used as seed give tubers 
which while apparently healthy at harvest rapidly become damaged 
by dry rot and hence rapidly decay in storage.* 

(5) Tubers grown in infected Soil rapidly decay on storage. 
The soil remains infected for three months at least. After eight 
months, in one experiment, infection was not obtained, but this 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

(6) With these results, the use of infected seed, however alight 
the infection may be, must be regarded as perpetuating the disease 
though it may not apparently give a lower yield or unhealthy 
plants in the held. To obtain good seed, the potatoes must also 
be planted in soil which has not recently home a crop liable to 
this disease. Eight months is the minimum time required for the 
soil to free itself from infection, and it may need much more. 

(7) Fnstanum wilt, leading tod}dng of the plants in the field, 
also occurs in tlie Deccan area. Its relationship to the dry rot 
wliich is so common is not known, but w'hen a tuber from a wilted 
plant is grow'n, the tubers which are produced are rapidly attacked, 
by what is apparently dry rot, in storage. 

These provisional results obviously needed confirmation and 
extension, and the experiments now to be detailed were designed 
in order to give light on this disease which, in India, is one of the 
most serious of those attacking potatoes in storage, while at the 
same time an important blight of the plant in the field. 

The potatoes which are attacked by Fusarium show the attack 
in one of two forms. There may be, on the one hand, t37pical 
dry rot {khokha). In this there is a softening of the skin (generally 
on the stem end of the tuber), with a slight depression. The skin 
may or may not split at this point. If it does, the hole so produced 
enlarges and the potato is gradually eaten up by the fungus, 
leaving a brown residue. If it does not, the potato gradually 
shrivels, and ultimately remains as a shrivelled mass of hard brown 
matter. On the other hand, the attack may not be obvious on 
the outside, but on cutting open the potato there may be a ring 
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of brown matter, which at the first sight is very similar to tJie 
appearance characteristic of the bacterial ring disease {bangdi). 
The siinilarity to the bacterial ring disease is quite superficial, 
however, and the two diseases can be easil}’^ distinguished by the 
following difierences : 


Bacterial Bing, Disease, 

m 

I>"usarium Bing Disease, 

1 

(f/) Hing is claAc in colour and euft. 

(a) Ring is brown in colour ami Imnl. 

(6) When potatoes ai-c cut <»pen and presised, 
pus exudes ftom the ring. 

j (6) When potato(*H are out open and pressed, 
no kind of pus exudes. 

(c) Under the microHcojie nullions of short 
rod-like bacteria are found in a dro]> 
irom the ring. 

(c) Under the microseojH.' crescent-8ha]>cd 
iMKlies are noticed in material taken 
from the ring. 

(d) When affected potatoes arc used for* dcofJ 
the plants always wilt and die. 

(d) When affected potatoes an* used ft)r i-ecd 
the jdants s«»inctimeM die but often 
give apparently healthy gi'own tubers. 

(e) The affected growing plants die almost 
always in the first month. 

fe) The affected growing plants kwp on 
dying throughout ; mc»8t die in the last 
month before maturity. 

(/) The eye of the potato is injured and its 
germinating power destroyed. 

{/) The eye of the potato does not undei^go 
special injury. 


Whether the Fusarium wliich forms the Ichohka dr}' rot and 
that which produces the ring as above described arc the same 
species is not yet entirely clear. But the experiments which follow 
are done with material which in each case is completely defined 
and hence conclusions can be drawn with confidence. 

The points we have endeavoured to settle are six in number 
and they may be dealt with in succession. 

A. What is the effect of temperature on the attach of Fusarium both 
on plants in the field and on tubers in store 1 

So far as plants in the field are concerned, the test was made 
by planting sets, affected with khoMa, in plots (twenty sets per 
plot), at monthly intervals from June 1919 to February 1920. 
It is well known that at Poona, where these experiments were 
done, the temperature from June to September is moderate, higher 
in October, after which it remains low till February. Then the 
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temperature rapidly rises, till in April it may reach a shade 
maximum of 106® to 110°F. The results are indicated in the 
following table : — 


Plot 

Time of planting 

Time of harvesting 

Condition 'of plants at harvesting 

( 0 ) 

Juno 15th 

September 15th . . 

All healthy. 

(4) 

July 15tb 

October 15th 

One plibt drooping. Best healthy. 

(c) j August 4th 

November 4th 

Three plants drooping. Kest healthy. 

(rf) 

October 15th 

January loth 

One plant drooping. Rest heedthy. 

(e) 

Novein tier 5th 

February 16th 

AH healthy. 

(f) 

l>cceiuljer 15th .. 

March 15th 

All healthy. 

(9) 

January 15th 

Aju'il 15th 

Two plants dead. Rest became very 

(A) 

February 5th 

May 5th 

pale in colour at an early stage. 
Thirteen plants dead. 

(0 

1‘Vjbruary 20th 

Mflv2(*th 

All plants became pale and began to die 

ii) 

(Sound tubers) 

! February 20th 

{ 

1 

j May 20th . . i 

within G6 days. 

All plants healthy but weak. ^ Tubers 
pi^uced were very small. 


'I’he damage done to the growing plants by the Fusarium 
infection in the seed is clear and its correlation with the temperature 
is equally obvious. 'I’he higher temperatures from February to 
May are obviously unfa voiirable to potato, but sound sets gawe 
plants which could mature. But plants from infected seed which 
were in the ground in October or in April or May were badly 
infected and many died. The higher the temperature during 
growth, in fact, the greater the virulejice of Fusarium attack on 
the growing plant. This agrees with the experience in the Khed 
(Poona) tract in 1918-19 (a famine year) when the temperatures 
were very high. Again in 1920, seed from Italy came very late, 
and was planted from the latter part of January to the end of 
February. The early sown sets gave a fair crop ; the later, though 
from the same seed, were so badly attacked by Fusarium in the 
field that the crop was almost destroyed. 

The relationship of the damage to the stored tubers to the 
temperature has been shown by the rapidity with which Fusarium 
attack (kkokha) spreads in potatoes after importation from Italy 
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to Bombay. A cargo of seed potatoes reached Bombay on January 
14th, 1920.* Immediately on arrival the whole contents (7,000 lb.) 
of fifty bags were examined. 77 potatoes (weighing 18 lb.) were 
found to be attacked with khokha (0 26 per cent.). A week only 
later, 150 lb, (2‘14‘per cent.) from a similar quantity of potatoes 
were obviously suffering from the same disease. Under the 
temperature conditions of Bombay the amount of obvious attack 
had increased over eight times in one week. 

High temperature wliether in the field or in the store is there- 
fore very favourable to Fusarium attack, and it is obvious that if 
infection is present in the sets (as it almost always is), or in the 
soil, the choice of a cool season for growing the crop, or any success 
in lowering the temperature of the store, will redut^e very much 
the loss due to the class of fungi under discussion. 

B. How are potatoes’ infected with Fusarium in the store ? 

As indicated in the summary of previous results given above, 
direct infection in store of potatoes with unbroken skin from one 
to another seems very uncommon. We can go further tlian this 
now, as a re.sult of the following experiment. 

Five glass boxes were prepared, each containing a sound potato 
aiid a potato infected witli khokha in contact, and these were 
kept from January to the end of March 1921 . In no case was the 
sound potato found to be affected at tlie end of the period in spite of 
the high temperature. Five glass boxes were also prepared at tJie 
same time, each containing a potato, cut open, in contact with a 
potato infected with khokha. In this case also, none of the sets from 
sound tubers became infected. A third similar set was prepared in 
which tubers attacked by potato moth {Phtharimeea operculella) 
were placed in contact with tubers attacked with khokha. In 


* Temperatures in Bombay in January and February are as follows : — 


1 

! Extreme maximum 

j 

Mean maximum 

Mean shade 


shade temperature 

shade temperature 

j 

temperature 

January 


79’7°F 

73'9<’F. 

Februaiy 

90-2'K. 

sa-i'p. 

76'OT?. 
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this case in three boxes out of five infection resulted, and the 
moth'infected tubers became attacked with Fma/rvum (MoMa). 

This experiment is important because it accounts in part for 
the wholesale and rapid way in which heaps of potatoes in store 
in the Khed (Poona) tract are destroyed by dry rot ;.it also explains 
why. fumigated potatoes keep so much better, so far as rot (khokha) 
is concerned, than those which have not been fumigated. There is 
hardly, in fact, a heap of potatoes in the above tract jvhich does 
not contain moth-attacked potatoes, and hence infection in such 
a heap spreads very rapidly. Fumigation, by destroying the 
moth, reduces the chance of a sound tuber being infected by the rot. 

C. How is the germination affected by the presence of Fusarium 

in the tVybers ? 

In the former publication, it was shown how the potato 
cultivators of the Deccan sometimes prefer seed potatoes slightly 
attacked by Fusarium, because they are said to germinate more 
rapidly than those which are free from the disease. This opinion 
of the cultivators appeared to be correct from preliminary experi- 
ments there recorded. Further evidence in the matter has now 
been obtained. Seed potatoes were taken, affected with Mioleha 
to a varying extent, from an obvious patch in the tuber about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter to a case where most of the surface 
was shrivelled. 

Placed in the order of extent of kJiokha attack in the seed, six 
sets of each type gave results in speed of germination as follows : — 



Numbsb of sxts with flants aboyb qbouho 


After 

After 

After 

After 

Total 


8 days 

15 days 

30 days 

45 days 

Soand seed 

0 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Very slight atteok 

Slightattack 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

Huf BUiiaoe affected .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Three quarter euxfaoe affeoted 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Almoet all surface affected 

! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Thus it appears that in every case the proportion of the sets 
attacked with khokha which germinated within a week or even 
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within a fortnight was greater than that with sound potatoes. 
This confirms our previous experience and also the opinion of the 
potato growers. All the sets which had less than half the surface 
attacked were able to germinate, but the spread of the Fmarium 
attack beyond .this' point led to the destruction of the germinating 
power of a large proportion of the seed potatoes. 

D. Hoio does Fusarium attack generally originate in a growing 
• crop 

It has usually been stated that the most general source of 
Fusarium infection in potato tubers or potato plants is the 
soil in which they are grown, while the seed forms a less important 
source of the disease. To determine this question under our 
conditions in the Deccan in the kharif season, potatoes were 
grown in pots from June 30th t(> October 4th. 1919. The soil 
used was fresh, and had not borne a crop before. Five pots were 
taken. These were treated as follows : — 

(1) The soil was untreated and the seed was sound. 

(2) The soil was untreated and the seed was slightly affected 

with khokJia. 

(3) The soil was untreated and the seed was sound, but 

the sets were cut wdth an infected knife. 

(4) The soil was watered with water in which kAokha- 

infected potatoes had been crushed, but the seed was 

sound. 

(5) The soil was mixed wdth fragments of khokha-iniected 

potatoes, but the seed was sound. 

Each pot was planted with three sets and the number of 
potatoes produced at harvest with the amount of infection at that 
time was as follows : — 


No. 

of 

pot 

Number of potatoes harvested 

Number of diseased potatoes 
at harvest 

Number of sound 
potatoes harvested 

1 

13 

0 

13 

2 

14 

3 

11 

3 

11 

0 

11 

4 

7 

0 

7 

5 

15 

1 

14 
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At harvest therefore it is clear that the only attack was in 
the cases where (1) infected seed had been used and (2) where the 
soil had been mixed with fragments of infected potatoes. In the 
others there was no sign of infection. The produce was kept in 
store for three months, and still only in the cases just stated did 
any disease supervene. In other words, the cutting of the sets 
with an infected knife totally failed to produce disease, and the 
.same was the case where the .soil was w^atered with water in which 
MoMo-infected potatoes had been crushed. In the other two 
cases, however, the attack was progressive and the following 
table shows this progress. The potatoes already attacked were 
removed at each examination. 



Produce from in- 

Produce from soil mixed 


fected seed 

with infected potatot^ 

Total potatoes at harvest 

14 

15 

Attacked at harveat 

3 

1 

Additional attacked 
(a) after one month 

4 

3 

(6) after two months 

2 

4 

(c) after three months 

1 

0 

Total sound potatoes after 3 months 


7 


The result of this experiment seems very clear. Infected 
sets produce potatoes w'hich are diseased in over 70 per cent, of 
cases. Soil mixed with diseased tubers produce potatoes which 
are diseased in 53 per cent, of cases. Apparently infection through 
the knife used for cutting the sets or through watering the soil with 
infected material is much more difficult. 

E. How long does infecUd soil remain capcible of producing disease 
in potatoes grown on it ? 

Though the last experiment would seem to indicate that 
infection through the soil is not so certain as through the use of 
infected seed, yet the soil is capable of transmitting the disease. 
The question becomes, therefore, important as to the length of 
time such soil remains infective. Five small plots were therefore 
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taken in each of which ten sets were planted in June (16th) 1920. 
The crop was harvested on September 25th. The soil had been 
carefully and thoroughly infected by mixing with fragments of 
Mohha-inf&cted potatoes, in the case of plot (a) three months 
before, in (h) six months before, in (c) nine months before and 
in (d) twelve months before. Plot (e) was a check plot in which 
no infection had been made. 

The results were very interesting and clear. 



1 

1 a 

j 

6 

0 

d 

e 


I Soil 

1 infeoted 
! 3 months 

1 before 

SoU 

infected 

6 months 
before 

Soil Soil 

infected , infected 

9 months 12 months 
before before 

Fresh 

soil 

Number of tubeiB harvested 

32 

17 

23 

39 

29 

Number of diseased tubers at harvest 

9 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Number of additional diseased tubers 
after two months' storage 

13 

i 

1 

7 1 

i 

2 

0 

0 


The soil therefore remains very infective after three months, 
nearly 70 per cent, of the tubers becoming diseased. The same was 
the case after six months when about 77 per cent, were attacked. 
After nine months the attack is much less, only 24 per cent, of 
the tubers becoming diseased, while after a longer period no infection 
resulted. It would appear, therefore, that if land remains un- 
occupied by potatoes (or by another crop susceptible to the disease) 
for twelve months under Deccan conditions, it is not likely to 
cause Fusarium attack in the crop then grown. 

F. When tubers are attacked with Fusarium, does the time at which 
they are harvested affect their keeping quality? 

This matter is important, especially in an area like Western 
India where almost all the available seed is more or less infected. 
Even the seed imported from Italj contains much of this 
disease. Hence the question as to whether the keeping quality 
of the produce can be aiSected by altering the time of harvesting 
is one which cannot be neglected. 
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Five small plots on new soil were laid out, and in each ten sets 
were planted. In four of th ese plots all the sets planted were slightly 
affected with khoklia, and the crop after growing was harvested 
at different stages as follows : — 

(1) Harvested while the plant was still wholly green, 84 days 

after planting. 

(2) Harvested when the top had turned pale, 90 days after 

planting. * 

(3) Harvested when the plants had become wholly yellow, 

with some leaves drying, 100 days after planting. 

(4) Harvested when plants were wholly dried, 110 days 

after planting. 

(5) Check plot, with fresh seed free from disease, harvested 

when dead ripe, 110 days after planting. 

I'he crop grew from June 15th to September, plots (1), (2), 
(3), (4) and (5) being harvested respectiveh’ on September 7th 
(1), September 15th (2). September 25th (3) and October 9th 
(4 and 5). All the harvested potatoes were then kept till the 
end of November, and the following notes w'ere made in each 
case. 

Plot 1. All the plants were healthy in the field and all the 
potatoes were sound at harvesting. After 84 days’ storage two 
potatoes out of 27 showed signs of Mokha attack (7 "4 per cent.). 

Plot 2. One plant showed signs of drooping before harvest, 
but all the potatoes dug up appeared sound. After 76 days’ storage, 
seven potatoes out of 31 showed signs of Mioklia attack (22*6 per 
cent.). 

Plot 3. Three plants showed signs of drooping before harvest 
and two potatoes were affected with khokha at the stem end at 
the time of digging. After 66 days’ storage, a total of 13 potatoes 
out of 26 harvested showed signs of khokha attack (62 per cent.). 

Plot 4. Tw'o plants showed signs of drooping before harvest, 
and three potatoes were affected with khokha at the stem 
end when dug. After 52 days’ storage, a total of 22 potatoes 
out of 37 harvested showed signs of khokha attack (59 '4 per 
cent.). 
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PUA 5. All were sound and remained sound throughout. 

It seems safe to conclude that early harvesting is advisable 
in the case of potatoes known to be affected with khokha, as the 
loss in storage increases rapidly if the plants are allowed to ripen 
in the held. 

G. What is the connection betufeen the Uvo forms of Fusarium attack, 

namely, the dry %fit {Khokha), and the mlt in the field 
associated with the presence of a broom Fusarium 
ring in the tubers ? 

It is not pretended that the connection between these two 
forms is entirely cleared up, nor can it be until a full mycological 
examination of the fungi involved has been completed, but the 
observations made may be found of value. 

The ultimate fate of potatoes attacked in the two ways is 
different and may be described as folIow.s ; — 

(1) When a plant is attacked by khokha or dry rot, the first 
depression is usually at the stem end of the tuber. This gradually 
cracks and opens out, the opening becoming wider and wider. 
On the surface, wrinkles are formed w'hich widen and extend. 
The potatoes become hollow and dried up, but in no case of simple 
khokha attack has any form of w'et rot been observed, and the 
potatoes w'ith pure khokha do not give an offensive .smell at any 
stage. 

(2) In the case of tubers affected by the ‘ring’ form of 
Fusarium, a number w'ere kept, each in a separate glass-covered 
box, and were stored from December 4tli to the end of the following 
February. Throughout this period the pgjjatoes did not rot 
except in one case where a slight depression^ccurred as in khokha, 
though even here it did not extend during the period of observation. 
The other potatoes were not obviously rotting throughout the tin)e. 

From these observations 'it will be seen that when the internal 
fom of attack, which we have termed the ‘ ring ’ form of Fusarium, 
occurs, it may persist through the whole- of the storage period 
and infect the following crop without being detected at least until 
the sets are cut. 
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A number of potatoes (10) showing signs of ‘ ring ’ Fuaarium, 
were planted in July 1920 and watched separately. All germinated 
in due course and gave plants which appeared above ground within 
a fortnight. All grew vigorously for the first 22 days, but after 
37 days one plant showed signs of weakness. . A fortnight later 
(62 days) another plant was noted as weak. Both of these gradually 
drooped and at the time of harvest (after 78 days) these as well 
as a third plant (which was suddenly attacked) were dead of what 
was then identified as Fvsarium wilt. This was 30 p4r cent, of 
the total plants. The remaining plants gave 24 potatoes of which 
one showed signs of TehoMta. After two months’ storage these 
tubers showed (1) in four cases signs of Tdutkhu (dry rot), (2) in 
three cases a distinct Fusarium. ring in the potato, and (3) in one 
case an attack by both forms of Fusarium at the same time. The 
remainder still appeared quite sound. 

Summary. 

The experiments here quoted, though they cannot be regarded 
in most cases as absolutely conclusive, do give very strong 
evidence which will enable the attack on this serious fungus 
disease of the p^-tato to be made with a good chance of 
success. 

In the first place, they emphasize the importance of infected 
seed as the principal source of continued infection. The soil may 
also convey the infection, but apparently it must be actually mixed 
with potato tubers containing the disease if it is to infect a new 
crop. The soil remains infective for nine months at least, but 
after twelve months seems no longer to be able to infect sound 
potato tubers used as seed. 

This being the case, we can concentrate our attention on the 
way in which the seed becomes attacked. The experiment seems 
to show that the disease rarely, if ever, passes directly from one 
tuber to another, even if they are cut, but if the caterpillar of the 
potato moth (Phthorimam operculdla) is present in the stored tubers 
infection easily takes place. This is important, and is d new reason 
for fumigating all potatoes intended for seed before they are stored. 
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The opinion held by the potato growers that A^XoMc-afEected 
potatoes germinate more quickly than others is oonfirmed. 

The effect of using F»*san«m-attacked seed is not always 
noticed at the time of harvest, and it is only when the potatoes 
are stored that the full effect is seen. During storage, as also 
among the growing plants in the field, the extent of the damage 
is largely determined by the temperature. A high temperature 
increases the rapidity af attack very mtich indeed, and makes it 
impossible to grow plants from the infected seed at certain times 
of the year in the Deccan. As most of the seed used here, including 
that imported from Italy, is infected with Ftfsarium in one form 
or another, and the soil may be infected, the importance of choosing 
a cool season for growing the crop, and, if possible, also for storing 
it, is obvious. 

While the Wiohha form of the disease leads to complete rotting 
of the tubers, that occurring as a ring in the potato does not by 
any means always do so, and may exist in a stock of seed potatoes 
without being detected at all, or at least only at the time of (Uitting 
the sets. Thus it may pass on from generation to gent-ation, and 
may produce the ‘ dry rot ’ fomi* in the crops where it lias been 
used as seed. 

The importance of developing strains of ])edigree Fusarium- 
free seed seem, therefore, clear, and it is on these lines that the 
mastery of this most serious disease in Western India will, we 
think, be accomplished. 



CHANGE GROWING IN THE SHAN CTATKS. 


T. D. STOCK, B.Sc., D.I.C., A.R.C.S., 

Deputy Director oj AgricuUuref Burma, 

The oranges of commerce in Burma are produced largely in 
the Northern Shan States of Theinni and Hsipaw, and the Southern 
Shan States of Monkiing and Kehsimansan, where, in the low-lying 
and sheltered valleys, the climatic conditions are sufficiently 
favourable 1 '' allow of the crop reaching a certain degree of perfec- 
tion. Unff’’tunatelv, tlie cultivation as carried on is somewhat 
primitive * modern methoao are not understood and the gardens 
are neglected. Even under these conditions the crop becomes a 
profitable one, aiu! although the available area of suitable land 
may to a certain ex^-ent be limited, there is yet ample scope for 
development on lines of increased production. 

This note is the result of a short visit made to the Hsipaw 
State at the end of 1921, and refers specifically to the cultivation 
of oranges in the near neighbourhood of Hsipaw town. 

Situation and climate. 

Hsipaw lies at an altitude of about 1,400 feet in the Namtu 
valley which opens out here to form a fairly extensive stretch of 
level paddy land. It is shut in by ranges of hills which tend lo 
make the Hsipaw valley one of the hottest places in the Shan 
States. 

During the hottest months of the year, however, the daily 
range of temperature is fairly wide : in April the average maximum 
is about 96° F. and the minimum for the same period about 65° F. 

( 677 ) 
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In the cold weather the temperature falls as low as 44** F., and at 
this time of the year a dense wet mist descends and hangs over 
the valley during the earlier hours of the morning, obscuring the 
sun until about 10 a.m., when the mists disperse and the thermo- 
meter gradually rises, to an average maximum temperature of 76®F. 
The average raidfall over the last four years works out at 50’48 
inches, but this %ure is somewhat inflated by the somewhat 
exceptional fall of 68*75 *Inches for 1921. 

Soils. 

Above Hsipaw town the Namtu river is joined by the Nam 
Yao and the Nam Ma. The former flows through limestone country 
which is unsuitable for orange cultivation : the latter, however, 
brings down quantities of silt, and it is on the silt soils of the Nam 
Ma and Namtu that the gardens are situated. These soils may be 
described as light loams, rich in food material, open in texture, 
and of good depth. In seasons of high rainfall thev are occasionally 
flooded for short periods and so receive a fresh deposit of silt. 
Sudden rises in the river never last long and the rapid ‘ jbsidence 
quickly drains off excess water from these light soils, so that there 
is rarely anything approaching a state of water-logging. The trees 
apparently take no harm from the temporary rises in the water- 
level, while on those rare occasions when the land is actually 
flooded, they undoubtedly derive a certain benefit in the form of 
organic matter of which they receive little or nothing at the hands 
of tlie cultivator. 

Varieties. 

The gardens are made up mainly of Citrus Aurantium, a fair 
sized orange of the Santara type — ^loose-skinned, mamillate, and 
rich golden colour .* the pulp is slightly acid but sweet and 
luscious. Two other varieties occur sparingly scattered amongst 
the trees of the Santara type : — (1) Gitrm Awcmtium — Keonla 
type ?? — a fair sized orange, tight-skinned, non-mamillate, and 
golden yellow colour, sweet but sb'ghtly bitter in flavour ; and 
(2) CUrua Medioa — a large globose yellow variety with very acid 
pulp. 
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Propagation. 

Tiiese varieties are all grown from seedlings or rooted cuttings. 
In the growing of seedlings special nursery beds are very rarely 
prepared, the seed usually being sown thickly in any odd comer 
of the garden, and the crowded plants left very inuch to fend for 
themselves. Occasionally they are transplanted, but the more 
conamon practice is to leave them where they were sown for two 
years, before transferring them to their permanent quarters. 

To obtain rooted cuttings operations are commenced in the 
month of June or July. A suitable branch about i to | inch 
in diameter is then selected and a ring of bark about 3 inches wide 
removed at a point 3 to 4 feet from the apex. Moist earth and 
manure is applied to the barked area and the whole tied round 
and supported with bamboo splits. The impact of the moist earth 
against the barked surface induces the formation of adventitious 
roots, and by November the rooted layers can be cut off and 
planted out. 

CUMIVATION. 

Cultivation is simple in the extreme. After selecting a suitable 
site the land is cleared and the surface worked to a depth of 6 
inches. Holes are prepared in the month of September 16 feet 
apart, 2 feet deep, and about 9 inches in diameter, and left until 
tlie following November, the time when planting usually takes 
place. Either rooted cuttings or seedlings may be employed, the 
general custom being to plant at the rate of two rooted cuttings 
to one seedling. A single plant is placed in each hole which is 
then half filled with good rich loam. It is only rarely that manure 
is applied, either at the time of planting or at any subsequent 
period. 

In young gardens the ground is sometimes utilized for the 
cultivation of winter vegetables, excellent crops of these being 
grown without very much trouble. After the sixth or seventh 
year, however, the overhead shade interferes with the successful 
cultivation of surface crops, and from this period onwards the 
ground merely receives an annual ploughing, followed by occasional 
workings to keep down growtli of weeds. 
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Apart from the occasional cutting out of dead branches and 
parasitic growths of LorarUhtis, no pruning is practised, the trees 
being allowed to grow very much as they choose. 

Commencing in February, water is supplied at intervals of 
four days and eontinued until the breaking of the rains in May 
or June. No system of irrigation has been developed, the whole 
of the water being carried from the river and applied at the rate 
of one kerosene tin per tree every five days. Much of this water 
is wasted as it is applied to the bole of the trees where little of it 
becomes available to the roots and no attempt made to conserve 
it in the soil. 

The crop. 

It has already been observed that in planting two rooted 
cuttings arc employed for every seedling. The reason for this is 
obvious. The former comruence bearing in the fifth year, attain 
their maximum output between the ninth and fifteenth years, then 
gradually decline and are hardly worth retaining after the twentieth 
year. The seedlings on the other hand do not come into bearing 
until the eighth or ninth year from which time they retain their 
bearing qualities unimpaired until the sixtieth or seventieth year. 

Tu gardens which have been planted largely with rooted 
cuttings it is quite a common practice to inter-plant after the 
twelfth year with younger trees. These come into bearing and 
replace the older trees when the diminished yield of the latter 
makes them no longer worth retaining. 

The crop is harvested in the months of November-December. 
There is apparently a great deal of variation in the outturn 
of different trees in the same year, and of the same tree in 
different seasons. 1 am given to understand that a good tree 
in a favourable season is capable of producing over 100 viss 
(366 lb.) of fruit, but this is invariably followed by a season 
of low output. The local price for the Saniara loose-skinned 
variety is about Es. 20 per 100 ms : other varieties fetch 
only Bs. 6 to Bs. 6. The fruit is packed in locally made bamboo 
iiampers and sent down to Burma where they find an excellent 
market. 
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Lines of improvement. 

In spite of the somewhat crade methods adopted for 
the cultivation of oranges in the Shan States the profits 
accruing are considerable, and in suggesting certain lines of 
improvement it is not so much with a view ’to increasing these 
profits as to lessening the price to the consumer by assunng a 
bigger output. 

Propagation. The benefits derived from budding ^re so well 
known that it almost demands ^n apolog}' to mention them again 
here. The main object is to produce a strong hardy plant with 
rapid growth, and to effect this the stock should be of a variety 
naturally hardier and more vigorous than the variety to be budded. 
In the Shan States these qualities are found in varieties of Citrus 
Medica, and experiments might be carried oiit to determine the 
effect of budding on this stock as also on the Jamburi {Citrus Medica 
var.) stock so commonly employed for the purpose in parts of India. 

Uniformity in quality and size can hardly be expected from 
seedling oranges. The employment of budded stocks would be 
followed by a general improvement in the quality of the crop, as 
the range in quality and size, which is so pronounced a feature of 
Shan oranges, would tend to disappear as a result of using buds 
from trees of recognized quality, or it may be from one tree’ of 
superlative merit. 

Lastly, the grower would not only obtain a hardier tree and 
better fniit, but would combine in the budded stock the earlier 
bearing qualities of the rooted cutting with the longer life of the 
seedling. 

Cultivation. Bumper crops over a succession of years can 
hardly be expected with anything approaching regularity. Never- 
theless, an orange tree, if properly grown and well cared for, might 
be counted upon to produce an average crop in most years. This 
rarely happens in the Shan States where a good crop is invariably 
followed by one of meagre dimensions. That this is not due to 
climatic or seasonal conditions is indicated by the fact that depres- 
sion appUes in any year to particular trees only, and not to the 
crop as a whole. The trees become exhausted and this undoubtedly 
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is due to the scant attention which they receive. The incorporation 
of well rotted manure at the time of planting, and an annual surface 
dressing of the same material, should do much to improve the 
irregular cropping. 

The surfape dressing would also serve to conserve moisture 
in the soil during the dry weather, and might be the means of 
cutting down the supply of water, the carrying of which throughout 
the dry weather calls for an enormous amount of labour. Whether 
8(Hne system of irrigation might profitably be employed is a question 
which can only be decided in reference to each particular area. 
In any case a circular bed — ^small at first and increasing in size 
as the roots spread further out- should be adopted for irrigation 
purposes in place of the present system of poxiring a kerosene tin 
of water round the bole of each tree every five days. 

Pruning, Apart, from cutting out dead wood and parasitic 
growths of Loranthm no pruning is practised and the trees become 
masses of weak stunted growth rising on many stems from the 
ground upwards. Under such circumstances they can hardly be 
expected to do their best. It must be recognized of course that 
judicious pruning demands knowledge, and until the grower is 
equipped in this respect, it is better that he should restrict his 
operations than blindly attack trees wliich after all are not doing 
badly. 

Cropping. One other point presents itself and it is one which 
in view of increased production will have considerable importance. 
The market for the Shan oranges is a local one and to a certain 
extent limited. To what extent increased production might affect 
this market is at present difficult to say, but, were the period 
of production extended to cover the hot weather months, it is 
safe to assume that ample scope for development would be offered. 
The orange tree responds very readily to care and attention, and 
by foregoing the ordinary crop and utilizing the blossom of the 
early rams, fruit might be obtained to ripen during the months 
of March and April. Whether this would prove a profitable 
procedure, however, cannot be definitely sta^, but a field is 
opened up for experiment and trial. 
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The establishment of a small experimental garden to supply 
growers with budded stocks, to introduce modern methods 
and carrj' out experinxental cultivation would do much to 
develop the commercial possibilities of orange cultivation in this 
area. 



A CAUSE OP STERILITY IN RICE FLOWERS* 


R. K. BHIDE, 

Qffg. Plant Breeding Expert to Government, Bombay. 

During the last few years, the writer has frequently observed 
that, in certain varieties of rice in Western India, there is a persistent 
appearance of a number of unfilled glumes in tlie ears, interspersed 
with perfectly well developed grains. In two or three types this 
tendency to the occurrence of empty glumes is very remarkable. 
One of these in Kanara is called hille lihaUa, a late variety which 
takes no less than 140 days from sowing to flowering. A still 
more marked case is a strain of the kamod variety of Nasik. This 
strain has been suspected of being a cross between the scented 
kamod and an inferior type, but there is no direct evidence of such 
being the case. It has, however, lost the deeper colour of the 
husk and the fineness and smell of the grain which is peculiar to 
kamod, and always, wherever grown, has particularly infertile 
ear-heads. A third instance is still more remarkable. An artificial 
hybrid between a local starchy variety in the Konkan, termed 
hotka, and Uack rice, a glutinous type derived from Burma, gave 
a first generation cross which proved to be totally sterile. This 
total sterility was accompanied by an extraordinary vegetative 
development, one plant producing no less than fifty to sixty tillers. 
Most of the tillers flowered, but no grain whatever was produced. 

Less marked cases than those quoted are very common. In 
the variety in which most of our breeding work has been done in 
the Konkan — the kolamba variety of the Thana and Kolaba 


* Paper read at the Ninth Indian Soienoe Congreie, Madraa, 1922. 
( 884 ) 
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Districts in the Bombay Presidency— many of the strains always 
possess a number of unfilled glumes in the ears. It has been 
customary to attribute this, without direct evidence, to unfavourable 
weather conditions during flowering, but it has for some time been 
suspected that the cause lay deeper than this, as it is difficult to 
see why unfavourable weather conditions should afiect the fertiliza- 
tion of certain flowers in the panicle only, J;he others being quite 
normally developed. > 

During the past season further evidence on the point has been 
obtained. One of our kolamlm strains at Karjat produced a variant 
which was totally sterile. Its sterility was not due in this case 
to unfavourable weather conditions, to excessive vegetative develop- 
ment, to the attack of the rice stem borer {Scho&nobius hijtunclifer)^ 
or to the fungus (!^derothm Oryzce) which often causes the panicles 
of rice to be sterile. The sterility w'^as in fact definitely due to the 
contabescence of the anthers. 

This variant was a poor specimen from the beginning. It 
was a shorter and more delicate plant and had fewer tillers and much 
smaller spikeleis than the type of the strain among which it occurred. 
The ear appeared above the sheath at the same time as in the case 
of other plants (8th October, 1921), but fertilization did not take 
place owing to the impotence of the anthers. The panicles wete 
somewhat compact as compared wdth those in other plants, and 
there were a few small rudimentary spikelets at the tips which 
lacked (hlorophyll. The remainder of the ear remained green for 
a very long time ; the filaments grew very slowly, and the glumes 
never opened. On micro.scopic examination the anthers showed 
pollen grains almost entirely collapsed and with little or no contents. 
Neither the anthers nor the pollen showed the characteristic yellow 
colour which is generally seen in a normal rice flower before the 
glumes open. The ovary appeared normal, although there was 
no grain formation. 

Two more similar variants, showing complete failure to fertilize 
the flowers, have appeared in the crop of 1921. Of these one was 
found in another strain of the koh/n^ variety and the other 
in a still finer variety. 
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The writel: is of opinion that the plants described cannot be 
due to accidental mixture, nor can they be first generation hybrids, 
as the flowers from which the seed was obtained were carefully 
bagged. Furthermore the spikelets in these varieties were smaller 
than in any rice with which he is acquainted. 

The existence of such variations strengthens the suspicion that 
failure to form a complete ear of grain is not always due to unfavour- 
able environment, but may be due to malfonnation and incomplete 
development of the pollen, and that this is a hereditary quality. 
If this is true, the tendency to form partially empty ears is one 
of the factors against which a plant breeder in the case of rice must 
carefully guard himself. Total sterility, as such, is only dangerous 
when the flowers are pollinated by normal pollen from other flowers, 
but a strain which contains a factor leading to the maldevelopment 
of the pollen may be the source of very considerable loss. 
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SELECTION OP VARIETIES IN CANE CULTIVATIOIJ. ’ 


C. A. B. 

This paper^ by P. S. Earle is the last of a series of three 
published in the same Journal.* In it he summarizes all the 
information he has collected regarding canes grown in Porto Rico, 
but besides this he presents his matured opinion upon the whole 
subject of the classification of sugarcanes and, as is usual with 
him, treats in separate sections of such subjects as he considers 
to be connected with his main thesis. It is w'ith this adventitious 
matter that we propose to deal in the present note. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the author has been able- 
to publish this long paper of 141 pages before taking up an entirely 
new line of work, in which w^e are told that the opportunities for 
writing will be much restricted if not entirely suspended. Earle's 
work on sugarcane and other crops* has always been distinguished 
by broadness of view and singular conciseness and clarity of 
expression and if, as appears to be the case, his disappearance 
from among the contributors to the Porto Rico Journal of Agriculture 
is connected with the incessant changes of personnel so characteristic 
of the Department of Agriculture in the island, it is a serious 


♦ Reprinted from the Int, Sttgar Jour., 1922, XXIV, pp. 2dd-'239. 

’ Earle, F. S. Bngaroane varieties of Porto Rico, TI,*' Jour. Ihpl. Agri. Porto JRieo, 
V, 3, JxAy 1921 {issued 1922). 

■ Sugaroane varietlee In Porto Rico,** l.e.. HI, 2 ; and **An Annotated List of Sugar* 

OMM VMietiM, ” I.e. IV. 3. ' 

■ For an example see ** Southern Agriculture/* 1908. 
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indictment of the futility and viciouaness of that policy. ^ Both 
of the other papers of the series have been noted in this Journal. 
From the first we extracted a note on the “ Question of Policy in 
the Selection of Cane Varieties,”® and the second received a longer 
notice under “ Kecent Cane Agriculture. ”® In the present 
paper the firSt 40 pages are devoted to various subjects which, 
in their turn, have been more or less the questions of the hour in 
cane cultivation and, ^though obviously dominated by his intimate 
knowledge of conditions in Cuba and Porto Rico and perhaps 
primarily intended for Porto Rican readers, the summaries 
given are worthy of the attention of a wider circle. These then 
we shall pass under review, although the author’s habit of using 
few unnecessary words makes abbreviation difficult and often docs 
not do full justice to his line of argument. 

Foreword. The importance of the selection of the prpper 
variety for each tract, if not for each field on an estate, is now 
generally conceded in the industry. But the author points out 
that little has been done to put it into practice. The average 
planter only too often plants his favourite cane in all kinds of 
soils and under all sorts of conditions, while in Porto Rico it is 
the almost universal practice to plant a miscellaneous mixture 
of canes in the same field. Besides the question of obtaining a 
crop of evenly maturing canes, this mixing is of specially serious 
import as regards pests and diseases in that the different kinds 
vary greatly in their resistance. “ This careless custom is costing 
Porto Rico literally millions of dollars annually.” In every 
important sugarcane growing country in the world, the industry has 
been threatened at one time or another by the sudden appearance 
of some plague, and aside fron) strictly preventive methods no 
practical remedy is known for any sugarcane disease, except that 
of substituting some more resistant kind. When once this fact 
was appreciated, great collections began to accumulate in the 
experiment stations of many countries and exhaustive trials were 
commenced with these. Then came the discovery of the fertility of 

} lnt» Sugar Jour, f 1921, p. 610. | * InU Su^far Jour,i 1021, pp. 16-17* 

• Ini* Sugar Jour*, 1021, p* 460. 
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cane seed and the interest in the new kinds thus produced relegated 
the older kinds into the background before their ranges of adaptabi- 
lity had been thoroughly investigated or their botanical characters 
determined. This was doubly unfortunate, both because no new 
kind has yet been discovered of equal yield and riehnesswith the old 
canes which had dominated the cane-growing world for so long, 
and also because the old forms naturally fonn the basis on which the 
new kinds have been raised. • 

Deter^mnlion of cane varieties. Earle is a convinced believer 
in the old varieties and argues with great force that it is the soil 
that has deteriorated and not the varieties themselves. He claims 
that the Otaheite when grown under the same conditions as it was 
a hundred years ago, as in. some parts of Cuba, does not appear to 
have changed in its essential characters and gives the .same fine 
yields as it did of yore. It is a cane adapted to a narrow range of 
conditions, namely, a well aerated soil abundantly supplied with 
vegetable matter. When it became necessary to plant it on soils 
compacted by long usage and with the humus and other elements 
of fertility partially exhausted, it failed miserably, as the root 
system w'as not adapted to such conditions. The soil has deteriora- 
ted and not the OtaLeite, and it affords a striking example of the 
necessity of selecting varieties adapted to the particular conditions 
under which they are grown. It was replaced by the Cristalina 
hailing from Java, which had long been grown side by side with the 
Otaheite but never purposely planted because the juice was not so 
easy to manipulate, but which proved to be less narrow in its range 
of suitable conditions and retains its position to this day as the most 
widely distributed general purposes cane. It too is now being 
accused of deteriorating and in places is being replaced by forms 
with still wider adaptation or, as we say, greater resistance, and so 
the historj'’ repeats itself, the soils of the sugar world gradually but 
surely becoming worse instead of better through the extension of 
the industry to lands less suited to cane growing and the wearing out 
of the old time fertile soils. Surely this is an argument for the 
intensive cultivation which we have of late repeatedly upheld 
as the crying need of the hour in the present crisis. 
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The possibility of improving existing varieties through the selection 
of bud variations. Although, it m^ht appear from the previous 
section that Earle is of opinion that sugarcane varieties propa- 
gated vegetativelv are inunutable, he emphatically states that 
this is by no means the case. “ Change is the universal law of 

living things . . No two buds, even of the same shoot, 

will produce absolutely identical plants.” Sporting, a pronounced 
form of bud variation,* is well known in the sugarcane, as well as 
in other pfants, and this phenomenon is specially common in the 
tropics. Among the well known colour sports the author points 
out that at least two ribbon canes have thus arisen from the 
Otaheite itself. He further draws attention to the idea often 
urged by writers on the subject that other bud varieties probably 
occur which are only not known because of their less obvious 
character, and develops two lines in which improvement has been 
sought by what is practically bud variation, increased richness 
in the juice and greater vigour and resistance to specific diseases. 
The former had a great vogue at one time and h*' .singles out 
Kobus’ Java studies as specially ^rthy of mention. This 
worker however differed in his method from the rest in that he 
depended on mass selection, taking the heaviest canes in the field 
which he also found to be the richest in juice. But richness of 
juice is influenced by too many local factors, and nothing appears 
to have come of all this w'ork, although Kobus claimed that he 
met with considerable success. The author considers that the 
problem is by no means proved to be insoluble, though diflScult, 
and that it is worthy of further careful and continued effort. 

Selection for greater vigour and resistance is much easier, 
and is to be prosecuted among those few flourishing clumps with 
which everyone is acquainted in heavily diseased fields. Earle 
refers to Java work in attacking the sereh problem and states that 
this is the only published instance, but similar work was done 
at the Samalkota Sugar Station in India, where independently 
the same meiJiod was applied with regard to red rot,^ and a diligent 

h : 

\ Berber, C. A. Sciwiific Jtepofi of the Sanuilkottt AgricuUunil Station, 1906*6, pp. 31-83* 
Dept of Agri., lladms, 1907. 
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search would doubtless reveal many other cases. The results 
have been disappointing, and the author details his various attempts 
in Cuba and Porto Eico, one and all of which were frustrated by 
circumstances over which he had no control, and be concludes 
that this attractive field still remains open for future investigators. 
A great number of such sports have been marked down at different 
times as producing new varieties of promise, and at the present 
moment an ambitious scheme is acttially b^ing carried out, as we 
noted last month, in Hawaii where Shammel (whose (*itru8 work 
Karle mentions) is leading a campaign for increasing the produc- 
tion of sugar per acre in those islands. 

The poiverin.g of the nugareane. This well known phenomenon 
was studied by some of the older writers who were even led to 
make use of it in their attempts at classification. Earle points 
out that this has proved of little practical value in that many 
kinds will flower in some years and situations and not in others, 
and states that the reasons for flowering are little understood. 
By observing that the canes flowered in CHiba in November and 
December, dry months, it was held by some that moisture was 
the determining factor, till it was noted that in Porto Eico the 
canes flowered in the same months although these were wet. He 
rightly states that age is a determining factor, but has not followed 
recent work in India on the subject where considerable progress 
has been made. Further, it has there been demonstrated that, 
given the necessary conditions, some classes of Indian canes flower 
freely, while, under no known conditions, have others been induced 
to do so, and all stages have been noted in the groups of canes 
between these two extremes. The differences between the tropical 
canes are less striking, but there can be no doubt that the flowering 
of the cane is a botanical character, which on occasion may prove 
very useful for the purposes of classification. Earle also 
approaches the question of the influence of arrowing on the richness 
of the juice and adduces additional evidence that the common 
belief in hU islands that the juice is poorer after flowering is incorrect, 
by a simple analytical experiment. Nineteen pairs of canes of 
same age and plots were analysed, and the table of results 

4 
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is useful as so few have been published. The following are the 
average results of the experiment: — 



Extraction 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Reducing 

sugars 

Purity 

Fibre 

Anowed 

60*11 

18*05 

15*05 

0*692 

88*19 

12*63 

Kon-anowed 

68*63 

17*06 

14*78 

0*055 

86*15 

12*68 


The author traces the common belief referred to to the fact that 
arrowing frequently tsikes place some time before harvest when, 
in the event of rain moistening the soil, shooting takes place with 
deterioration of the sugar content in the arrowed canes. 

The ripening of the cane. Eichneas of juice depends more 
on maturity than on the variety grown, for a poor cane when 
ripe will have more sugar in it than a rich one not yet mature, 
a further cogent argument against the mixing of different varieties 
in the same field. After a cane has reached its optimum deteriora- 
tion takes place, but at a very different rate in different kinds 
and under different external conditions. Thus Otaheite “ goes to 
pieces ” at a great pace w'hile Cristalina is much more stable. The 
factors mentioned by the author as of influence in the ripening 
of the cane are as follows. Hml moisture : the juice attains its 
highest sucrose content when growth ceas<}8, and this cannot occur 
when the soil is still wet. Thus the richest juice is invariably met 
with in countries where there is a markedly dry season. Tempera- 
ture : cold assists ripening while heat retards it because of the 
stimulus’ to growth. The character of the soil has marked influence, 
the canes ripening more quickly on porous, well-drained land and 
in hill tracts than on low-lying retentive soils. Fertilizers, as is well 
known, may be used with great effect and similarly the chemical 
composition of the soil is of importance. Thus in new land, such 
as that of vii^in forest, the first crops usually yield canes with 
low sucrose and the optimum is frequently not reached till the 
tiiird or fourth harvest. Hence it is advisable to plant such 
varieties on it as Yellow Caledonia, B 341 2 and Cavengerie, which 
give large tozmages of canes with poor juice, or to put B 208 in 
poor, worn-out lands. Cultivation methods are of influence in 
certain cases, as instanced by the trashing of canes in some localities 
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althougli tiiis has not been found of advantage in Porto Rico. 
Tillage, while inducing growth, ceases 'a hen the canes close in and 
has therefore little permanent efiect on the maturing of the crop. 

Ripening is often indicated by a definite change in colour, 
green tending to become yellow and red or puiple becoming duller, 
brownish or even olive green. The leaves become paler and less 
erect, and arrowing, while not of necessity occurring when the 
cane is ripe for harvfest, is an additional iitdication tjhat maturity 
is approaching. The culono system tends to crushing the canes 
when unripe, and the only sure method is to call in the aid of the 
chemist with rough preliminary tests of the composition of the 
juice. The importance of reaping the canes as near as possible 
to full maturity may be judged from the fact that in a 40-ton 
crop an increase of one per cent, of sucrose in the juice will mean 
600 lb. of sugar obtained. There is a good deal more to be said 
on this subject, and the author might have added a note on the 
fact that in each clump it has been demonstrated that at no time 
are all the canes ripe together l>ecause of their differing age and 
order of branching,^ which suggests that the correct ^int at which 
harvest slioidd take place becomes still more a matter for experienced 
expert judgment. 

Deterioration of the cane. This important subject is briefiy 
treated. It depends primarily on the weather, frost and wet 
being especially effective, but also on the pests and diseases 
prevailing and markedly on the variety grown. Earle considers 
it remarkable that so few cases have been nbcorded of systematic 
preliminary analyses throughout the period of growth and refers 
only to a paper by Colon on Yellow Caledonia in Porto Rico. 
It is certain that a very great number of other references might 
be added by diligent search, and we merely note here the numerous 
cases dotted over Indian publications and the recent analyses 
month by month given in the latest Report of the Queensland 
Sugar Bureau. It is particularly important that the matter should 
be brought to the notice of the larger islands in the West Indies, 

' Buber, C. A. “ Studies in Indien Sngarosiies, No. 4. Tillwing or Underground 
BMaefaing.*' Jfsm. Aqd. Agri /udid. Ad. Sw. X. S, July me, pp. 91>W. 
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for it is mentioned that in Cuba and Porto Rico a week is often 
allowed to elapse between cutting and milling, whereas the author 
lays it down that, while they can be safely allowed to lie over for 
two days, a further delay causes rapid change and loss of sugar. 
Burnt canes, on the other hand, whether intentional or accidental, 
must always be treated at the earliest possible moment. 



METHODS OF MAIZE BREEDING FOR INCREASE OF YIELD * 


H. WENHOLZ. B.Sc. (Age.), 

Inspector of AgrictUture, New South Wales. 

Probably over 90 per cent, of the maize-growers in Australia 
select their seed maize in the bam at husking time, with little or no 
accurate knowledge of any definite relation of type of ear to jnelding 
capacity. A comparatively small number of progressive growers 
select their seed in the field before or at harvesting time, and thereby 
effect some improvement in yield if they do it with care, and very 
lew farmers indeed work on a reliable B3^tem of breeding by which 
yields can be definitely increased. 

Much work has been done in America to show that there is 
little or no correlation between t)^e of ear and yield, but these 
results have lately been questioned on account of the knowti 
suitability of certain types of maize to regions differing markedly in 
climatic conditions. In New South Wales a vast amount of evidence 
is being collected to determine what ear characters, it any, are 
correlated with y ield for particular varieties which have become well 
established in different districts on account of their high yielding 
capabilities. The work of some experienced growers in selecting to 
a certain type over a long period of years, and in evolving thereby 
a fairly well fixed type which outyields other varieties of different 
type on their own farms, suggests that there is some kind of broad 
correlation between type and yield for a particular localil^, or for 
a definite set of local conditions. The fact that many of these 
long continued selections have resulted also in repeated prize 
winnings at local agricultural shows sugg^ts that there is some 

* Reprinted from the Afri. OateUt tfllew BouA Wahs, XXXII. •. 
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lelation between show points and yield in well established types 
in a locality. 

In view of the repeated proof of lack of vigour and diminution 
in yield resulting from self-fertilization or close fertilization in maize, 
it would seem that distinctive varietiet., like Boone County White 
and Reid’s Yellow Dent particularly, which are American varieties 
of high uniformity and y^ith good show points, are of too homozygous 
condition to be high yielding, but this is not the case. 

In spite of the vigour derived from coupling heterozygous 
characters, such as would be possessed by different t^rpes as generally 
accepted, it appears then as if there is some maintenance or 
improvement in yielding capacity by the long continued selection 
of a certain type of maize for certain local conditions. If this is 
correct, the only objection to improving a variety of maize in 
yielding capacity by this means of simple selection is the long time 
necessary to get this well-established type. 

To begin with a variety of maize consisting of a number of 
somewhat different types is to take many years to evolve a well 
fixed type, and to begin with a fairly well fixed type is to risk the 
unsuitability of the type to local conditions. 

With 8 uniform strain or variety of maize which yields well in a 
district, selection of ears of the true variety type will probably do all 
that is necessary in at least maintaining or perhaps slightly 
increasing its yielding capacity. In such circumstances the ear-row 
system of breeding a variety of maize dees not offer much hope of 
effecting any marked increase in yield. This is explained by the 
fact that where great uniformity exists it does not make for very 
great difference^ in the yields of individual ears (such as are obtained 
in a Variety of maize which contains many types), and therefore no 
easy elimination of poor yielding ears can take place. 

At the present time, however, very few varieties of maize in 
Australia are in such a state that they do not show marked 
differences in type of ears, which differ in yielding capacity when 
submitted to the ear-row test. Uniformity within the variety has 
been brought to a high standard by American breeders in some 
varieties, and the ear-row test in such cases is being found to be 
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of less value in increasing the }deld of a variety of maize, and other 
methods are now being sought. 

Before passing on to a brief description of these methods, there 
is something to be said in favour of field selection of seed, which has 
been shown to be » very profitable practice. Iliere is little doubt 
about the advantage of selecting seed maize in the field over picking 
the seed ears in the barn, but the method, which is considered to 
ailect the yield more than any other is the application of the old 
principle of the “ survival of the fittest ” — in other words, the 
selection of ears from those stalks which grew in a full “ hill,” and 
which were surrounded by a full stand (growing under competition), 
the ears being up to or above standard weight and size. This is the 
ideal to aim at in the field selection of seed maize. Increases of from 
5 7 bushels per acre have been made in New South Wales from 

field-selected seed over bam-selected seed. 

For the foundation of any seed maize’ plot, then, the field- 
selected ears are most desirable, and this practice could be more 
largely undertaken by maize growers with profit. 

As stated before, in many cases (especially where varieties 
have been subjecced to selection for uniformity of type for many 
years), the efficacy of the ear-row test for improving the yield is 
DOW being questioned in America. 

A brief description of the ear-row method of breeding maize 
will not be out of place here. A number of ears are selected and rows 
of equal length about 2 or 3 chains long are planted from each ear at 
the same rate of sowing. As it takes only a small portion of each ear 
to plant a row, the remnant ears are carefully kept till the following 
year, when the residues of the highest yielding ears, as determined 
by thb test, are sown in a separate plot (breeding plot). This lays 
the foundation for an improved yielding strain of seed of the 
variety. 

The chief objections which have lately been raised to the ear- 
row test in America are as follows : — 

1. The male parentage is not regulated. Even the best 
selected ears have some mediocre sire or male 
breeding. 
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2. Too close breeding (resulting in loss of vigour) is brought 

about in the breeding plot and thereafter by only 
four or five of the best renmant ears being used as 
the foimdation stock of the improved strain. 

3. Insufficient increases in yield (it is stated) have been 

recorded on comparing the improved strain with the 
original strain to which ordinary selection alone has 
» been applied. 

The new methods of maize-breeding which are now being 
developed in America are based on the following points : — Self- 
fertilization, if carried on for some time, causes loss of vigour and 
diminution in size to a certain stage but no further. This stage is 
reached as soon as the selected individuals are either pure domisiants 
or pure recessives, i.e., homozygous for their many characters. All 
self-fertilized lines, therefore, become more uniform, but some 
lines do not lose vigour owing to consanguinity, as quickly or as 
much as others. In the recombination ot such inbred strains 
increased vigour is at once restored, and a high yielding and 
uniform strain of maize is evolved which is said to be far superior 
to the original variety. 

The advantage of this new system, which is referred to as 
“ Election in self-fertilized lilies,” are apparently : — 

1 . 1 ndividuals with defective germ plasm suffer total extinction 
when self-fertilized for some time, though they may produce fair 
ears when bolstered up with cross-fertilization. This is a valuable 
elimination of the unfit which it seems impossible to effect in any 
other way. 

2. The greater uniformity of inbred strains and their 
combinations — when a line becomes homozygous for any character it 
always remains so. 

3. Once the pure strains are obtained and the particular 
recombination which gives the best yield is established, the same 
result can be produced each time the cross is made. 

The possible disadvantages of this system are : — 

1. In any self-fertilization, the anmunt of grain produced by a 
giv^ maize plant is iu>t visible until some time after fertalieatiou is 
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e£Eected. It may be possible to overcome this by establishing 
correlations between the field characters of the plant and the size or 
weight of the ear produced. This has not yet been done, and at 
present no likely correlation seems to exist. 

2. Six to ten years’ self-fertilization is required to bring a 
line to any homozygous and stable condition. 

3. The methods involve considerable^ tedious work which an 
ordinary farmer would not have the time or the patience to 
undertake. Its use would therefore be restricted largely to 
experiment farms, where practically only one variety can be grown. 

4. The skill of the operator or breeder plays a large part in the 
results obtained. 

5. A large amount of material must be used ; at least 100 ears 
are desirable to start self-fertilized lines. As the grain production 
cannot be judged until after fertilization, it is necessary to self- 
pollinate four or five ears in each line, three of which should be 
grown, making at least 300 lines. 

6. The selection of the poorest plants to be self-fertilized 
may mean the encouragement of defective or weak germ plasm, 
while the selectio:^ of the best plants tends to perpetuate plants in a 
heterozj’gous condition, which are usually the most vigorous. 

7. The method of self-fertilization in maize by the use ’of 
bags on the silks and tassels does not sufficiently safeguard the 
introduction of foreign pollen in the field during the act of uncovering 
the silks. 

8. There is no definite correlation between the producing 
capacity of inbred strains and the progeny of the crosses produced 
from them. All possible combinations of the inbred strains have 
to be tried and tested. If twenty pure lines are produced, at least 
380 ccmbinations have to be kept isolated and tested for ydela, as 
even reciprocal crosses do not always give the same result. 

9. First generation hybrid seed from two inbred strains is at a 
serious disadvantage on account of its small size. 

10. Double crossing (f.e., the combination of two first 
generation cross-breds) to overcome the latter disadvantage adds 
another year or two to the time taken to make and test all the 
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combinations, and means probably twelve to fifteen years at least 
to produce an improved strain of maize. 

11. If tbe improved strain of maize is allowed to be grown 
for a few years, the vigour is lost, due to inbreeding or close breeding, 
and the yielding capacity becomes no better, perhaps worse, than 
that of the originel variety. This possibility is likely with many 
farmers among whomcthe improved strain of maize would be 
distributed,. 

12. If the area devoted to the raising of pure line is one or 
two acres, as seems at least necessary, substantial loss takes place 
for many years on a small farm, owing to the poor yields obtained 
from this area. 

13. No definite figures have yet been shown comparing the 
strain obtained by the new system of breeding with the original 
variety, or with the variety improved by a good system of ear-row 
testing. 

The objections previously raised to the ear-row test as a method 
of obtaining increased yields of maize may be expected to disappear • 
under certain conditions. As long as substantial variations occur 
in the yielding capacities of different ears writhin the variety of 
maize, it is contended by the writer that higher yieldir^j strain of 
naaize can be produced by this system. 

The details of the ear-row method which is beir^ continued in 
New South Wales (despite the introduction of these latest systems in 
America) have been altered slightly since its commencement, and 
the following description of the methods now being employed by 
the writer is given : — 

Each year thirty-six ears, field-selected from the previous 
year’s ear-row test, are submitted to the same test in rows about 3 
chains long. These ears are the best that can be obtained (on 
appearance and weight), observing the precaution that no ear is 
selected except from a three stalk hill and surrounded by a. good 
stand. In this way each selected ear in the ear-row test has 
apparently some inheritance of yielding capacity behind it, at least 
on the dam or mother side. Occasionally an ear of exceptionally 
good appearance from another breeder of the same variety, or 
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from a field area, U included in this plot which occupies about an 
acre in area. Until lately every fifth row was sown with bulk seed 
selected from the “ breeding plot,” but now this check row is sown 
alternately with an ear-row throughout the plot. Now the breeding 
plot, as before mentioned, is a small plot consisting -of the best four 
or five remnant ears of the previom ear-row test. Of these, the 
progeny of the two highest yielding ears are^ctasselled and allowed 
to be cross-fertilized by the progeny of the next two or three highest 
yielding ears. From the detasselled rows in this breeding plot 
sufficient seed is usually selected to sow the check rows tor the 
ear-row test next season, and to sow a special multiplying plot of a 
few acres. This multiplying plot is the plot from which the seed is 
selected to sow the whole farm area the following year. 

As the ear-row test, the breeding plot, and the multiplication 
plot are continued each year, it will be seen that new and improved 
seed is produced each year in the breeding plot, and that each 
year also a new “ strain ” of seed is produced tor the farm 
area. This method overcomes the objection that the breeding is 
somewhat close, and loss ot vigour is likely to result after a few 
years from consanguinity, for fresh seed is produced for the farm 
each year. 

Now it is readily allowed that consanguinity is not a darker in 
itself, provided the individuals mated are of robust constitution. ' 

There may be a tendency to close breeding in the ear-row test 
on account of selection for uniform type which is more likely to 
contain homozygous characters, but this is to some extent obviated 
by the occasional introduction of good ears of the same variety from 
outside sources, and by the insuring of robustness or ability to yield 
from the method of field-selection practised. 

Again, any ears in the ear-row test after the second year have 
to be very .good to be able to beat the check rows in yield, which are 
sown, with the best seed from the breeding plot, which in turn, as 
stated before, is sown with the dlite remnant ears of the previous 
year’s ear-row test. But some individual ears still are able to do 
this, and they are then eagerly made the breeding plot of the following 
season. 
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TbAt stud seed from the detssselled rows of the breeding plot 
is superior to ordinary selected seed of the same variety is proved 
by the following results which have been obtained in New South 
Wales to date 





Yield peb acbe 

liocalit 

• 

yarioty 

Season 

Stud seed 

Ordinary 

selected 

seed 

Per cent, 
increase in 
favour of 
stud seed 




Bushels 

Bushels 

Percent. 

Hawkesbury Agri- 
cultural OcUege . . 

Bed Hogan 

191G-17 

78-2(l 

67*33 

lo-l 

Qrafton 

Learning 

1916-17 

3517 

24-60 

46*5 

Yarramaioug 

Improved Yellow Dent 

1917-18 

39-42 

34-00 

l«-8 

Kangaroo Valley 

♦» »» >* 

1917-18 

76*34 

67*33 

13*:{ 

Batereon 

»♦ *♦ »j 

1917-18 

104*28 

87*00 

20*1 

Comboyne . . , 

Learning 

1918-19 

60*00 

51*31 

16*7 

Charity Creek . . | 

Improved Yellow Dent 1 

1918-19 

78*40 

72-00 

8*4 

Leeton - * { 

Funk’s 

1918-19 

20*44 

17*32 

18*3 

I 

1 

Average . . | 

i 

•• 

61*40 

52*38 

19*5 


That some ears in the ear-row test can still beat this stud seed in 
yield, and are then used a? residues for the breeding plot the 
following year, shows that the maize-breeding work in New South 
Wales has been conducted on safe and sure lines up to the present. 
What the future will reveal is not apparent, but the ear-row test 
cannot be given up lightly in favour of something different until 
it is proved that it is not obtaining results. 

It must be stated that, in the first place, the ear-row test has 
only been in operation on a variety of maize at the most for six years 
here ; but the present status (with the results achieved) overcomes 
objections to the ear-row test as a meano of improving the yields of a 
variety of maize which are being raised of late years in America. 

There is, perhaps, this difference, that the varieties of maize, 
in America, having been subjected to selection and ear-row-breeding, 
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are much more uniform than our varieties in New South Wales 
and that the great differences we get iij our ear-row test between the 
yields of the different ears are not in evidence there. 

This may be so, but the details of the method for ear-row testing, 
which have been described here, are not known to have been practised 
in America and, while the varieties of maize which have been 
subjected to this system still out-yield nearly all other varieties which 
are pitted against them, and are rapidly becoming the most popular 
varieties in New South Wales and in other States, it is felt that the 
continuance of the system of breeding outlined is justified. 



A PBOGBAMMB OF COTTON BESBABCH * 


• RUSSELL T. FISHER, 

Assistant Secretary in charge of Research, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston. 

In the United States, research work on cotton has been going 
on for some time, but because of the lack of publicity given to the 
work of the laboratories it is rather difficult to estimate how much, 
and what, has been accomplished. Now that this Association 
has decided to develop a research department, it is thought that 
arrangements can be made to give much of this information wider 
publicity either through the monthly bulletin or by issuing 
pamphlets from time to time. 

A research department must of neces.sity have in mind a 
rather definite object and the following general outline of research, 
upder which practically all of the problems arising in connection 
with the cotton industry could be grouped, has been suggested 
to the Association not as a final, but as a tentative, programme 
until the work has progressed far enough' to ascertain what 
modifications are needed. 

(1) Raw material. 

(2) Methods of manufacture. 

(3) Standards of quality. , 

(4) Maintenance of quality. 

1. Raiv material. 

The United States D^artment of Agriculture with the aid 
of the Agricultural Departments of the cotton-growing States and 

* KxtMt from Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the National AsHooiation of Cotton 
Bfanufaotareie, Boston. Eepiinted from the TtxUk Waild^ LXI» 1& 
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some of the cotton growers have been carrying on extensive 
investigations on the problems arising in connection with the 
cultivation of cotton with the ultimate aim of creating suitable 
varieties for the spinners’ needs. Their work has been complicated 
by the almost continual growth and spread of destructive pests. 
Experiments in the last year have shown that the most destructive of 
these pests, the boll weevil, can be controlled if not exterminated. 

Some of the results for which they ho^ are an increased and 
uniformly distributed spirality, greater uniformity of ^re length 
in the individual bale and a fibre that will not be brittle. 

Valuable as their work has been in the past, their work in the 
future can be made of greater value by a closer co-operation with the 
manufacturers w'ho can be of distinct aid to them by determining 
what properties are necessary and desirable in a fibre. Each mill 
may already know what properties in a fibre are most needed for 
the economical production of their fabrics but, until some agency 
such as this Association secures this information and by working 
with the Agricultural Departments shows what is needed, the 
full benefits of the resources of these departments cannot be 
realized. 

The Agricultural Departments do not, however, cover the 
entire subject and many additional problems suggest themselves, 
a few of which are : — 

Mechanical picking of the cotton crop. Many devices have 
been patented for picking the cotton from the boll by mechanical 
means but until recently the machines have not proved satisfactory. 
The past season a new cotton picker was tried out on a small scale, 
and was reported to have been successful not only in picking 
quantity but also in picking cotton more uniform in maturity and 
with less leaf dirt. 

Utilization of tinged and stained cottons. Tinged and stained 
cottons have been used in the past for many fabrics where the 
resulting slight cast was not objectionable. When used in bleached 
or dyed fabrics it has often resulted in streaks and uneven shades. 
Bulletin 990 of the Department of Agriculture ^ves tiie results of 
a series of experiments in which the yellow tinged and stained 
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cottons were successfully bleaclied and dyed and the blue stains 
successfully dyed. • The experiments are to be continued in attempts 
to find a successful bleach for the blue stained cotton. 

2. Methods of manufacture. 

Probably nbwhere in a research programme can the mills be 
of more assistance than in improving methods of manufacture. 
If the results of all the experiments that have been carried out 
in the millS could l)e obtained many apparent problems would be 
solved already. There has been in the past a <lecide<l opposition 
to this exchanging of information, but most manufacturers now 
realize that there is very little in their mill practice that is secret 
and believe that anything which aids the whole industry will also 
help them individually. 

The mills to-day can take a bale of cotton and work out a 
complete organization which will give a certain result. Why 
certain things are done or what happens to the cotton in the several 
machines is not always clear. 

* * 41 O 

One of the problems of vital interest to every manufacturer 
is the study of the effect of humidity on cotton. It is well known 
that moisture is essential for the carrying out of some of the 
processes ; what moisture content will give the best results on 
the different types of cotton and what moisture content will give 
the best results on the same type of cotton while passing through 
the machines has not been established. A questionnaire sent out 
to three concerns manufacturing air moistening machinery, asking 
their opinion in regard to the relative humidity desirable in the 
different rooms in the cotton mill, resulted in three replies, 
«ach recommending different humidities for the majority of 
the rooms. The reply was, in one instance at least, based 
on observations in several mills and not on the result of 
research. 

The importance of knowing what the humidity should be and 
then of keeping that humidity is well illustrated by one mill which 
intends to maintain the relative humidity in the card room above 
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60 per cent. Occasionally the relative humidity is unintentionally 
allowed to drop below 50 per cent. As soon as the cotton gets 
to the spinning frame serious trouble from broken ends develops 
and continues until the moisture content of the cotton in the card 
room is brought to the proper point. 

A few of the other problems which have been su^ested and 
which would come under methods of manufacture are : — 

The effect of mixing different kinds of cotton for special 
yams, * 

A study of single carding and double roving versus double 
carding and single roving. 

I’he strength of cotton yarn as influenced by staple and 
twist, 

* * « A « 

4, Maintenanrt of quality. 

The nxeans of determining •whether or not the quality of a 
textile material has been maintained are somewhat limited at the 
present time. Many of the important properties can only be 
partially or approximately measured. New test methods are being 
developed and old methods are improved upon, but there is still 
a need for extensive re.search w'ork. 

Another great need is the standardization of test methods. 
At the present time, the results of tests have little value unless 
accompanied by a detailed description of the method used, and 
even then the test methods may vary so that the results are not 
comprehensive. 

The textile committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the Bureau of Standards have developed methods 
of test for a limited number of fabrics, but lack of publicity has 
prevented their methods from becoming widely known or used. 

A Hi « * * 

As the Association is not prepared to undertake such an 
extensive work a few specific problems have been selected from 
the general programme and it has been recommended that as many 
of these be worked out as is possible at the present. 


6 
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Tentative programme. 

1. Study of fibre length. 

(а) The determining of the average length of the staple 

in a lot of cotton, also the proportions of fibre above 
and below the average. 

(б) Effect of the different machines on the length of the 

fibre. 

The applications ot the study of fibre length are self-evident, 
as it is known that the cotton fibres in one bale may vary widely 
in length and that different classes will vary in their estimate 
of length. 

Occasionally the fibres in the yarn are found to average shorter 
than the average determined from the bale, indicating that the 
fibre has been cut or broken in the manufacturing process. Until 
recently, methods of accurately measuring fibre length have be.en 
lacking, but now several machines are obtainable which should 
enable the investigator to work back and locate the machine 
causing the trouble. 

2. A study of the effect on the stretch of the different types 
of size and methods of application. 

i|i * )tc ♦ 

3. Establishing of a comparative scale of colour fastness. 

* * • ♦ ♦ 

4. Development of test methods and determination of the 
physical properties of yarns and fabrics. 

The need for the development of test methods and determination 
of the physical properties of yams and fabrics was shown under 
maintenance of quality. 

6. The collecting of existing data. 

There are several commercial laboratories in addition to the 
textile schools and' mill laboratories which are doing work, the 
result of which if collected and classified would undoubtedly be 
of interest and value. Several of these laboratories have already 
signified their willingness to co-operate and an endeavour will 
be made to make the Association a clearing house for such 
informaiwn, 
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In addition, the research department offers to the Association 
members an opportunity to have tests made which will be entirely 
unbiased and free from the personal element which sometimes 
unconsciously influences the mill laboratory man when the desired 
result is known. This part of the work is. already in progress 
and several samples have been tested and analyi^d for members 
of the Association. 
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has been given that this tax will be reduced as soon as possible, 
the tax having been originally imposed at a time when values 
were abnormal. The premiums which have been charged by the 
Government for some years on new ginnery sites have now been 
abolished. 

Tanganyika. 

The crop for 1921 was estimated at 7,500 bales and definite 
efforts are ribw being nuule to foster cotton cultivation in suitable 
districts. At present the quality of the cotton is said to be distinctly 
inferior. 

Nyasaland. 

The Nyasaland cotton export tax of 2d. per lb. of lint cotton 
was abolished as from the 1st of April 1921, whicli will doubtle.ss 
have a good effect in the revival of the cotton growing industry hi 
the Protectorate. 

The industry has suffered in the past owing to the non-stabiliza- 
tion of the price and the allowing of all and sundry to buy the crop. 
Various regulations have been introduced to overcome these diffi- 
culties, but so far without any satisfactory result. When the 
price of cotton on the Liverpool market is high, there is absurd 
competition to purchase the native crop, whilst when the price is 
low, speculators will not take the risk. Practically the whole of tlie 
1921 native crop was purchased by the Association, based on, the 
Liverpool values ruling at the time for such cotton, and on the whole 
the quality of this cotton has been rather better than in recent 
years. 

At the request of the Director of Agriculture (Mr. E. J. Wortley) 
for a cotton expert, the Empire Cotton Growing Committee sent out 
Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.l JS., from June to August 1921. Mr. Sampson 
has had considerable experience in the growing of improved varieties 
of cotton in India, and the Governor of Nyasaland writes that 
Mr. Sampson’s visit has created a most favourable impression, both 
with the Department of Agriculture and the planters, and his expe 
lienee and knowledge of cotton has proved of great advantage to 
the Protectorate. 
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South Africa and Khooesu. 

The production of cotton in the Union of South Africa durit^ 
1921 was rather less than in the previous year, and was doubtless 
caused by the fall in values. About 2,000 bales of 400 lb. each 
were produced, and although the staple is rather short, the cotton 
has sold readily on the Liverpool market at fair prices. Out of 
the total crop, the equivalent of 653 balef^of 400 lb. each have 
been shipped to the Association through the Cotton and Tobacco 
Exporting Co. of Pretoria, and 41 8 bales of 400 lb. each through the 
Rustenburg Boeren Kooperatieve Vereniging of Kustenburg, 
Transvaal. The cotton has been carefully graded and dealt 
with in a manner most praiseworthy to both these concerns. 

In Rhodesia the agricultural authorities continue hopeful but 
not oversanguine as regards the future of cotton growing in the 
country, and a number of experiments are being carried out in 
various districts. 

Sudan. 

The cotton crops on the estates in the Gezira Plain, controlled 
by the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, Ltd., were less than the previous 
very favourable year, chiefly due to the exceptionally heavy rains 
which fell at the commencement of the cotton season. 

At Tayiba 6,117 kantars* were produced from 1,700 feddansf as 
compared with 9,578 in the previous year. 

Owing to the above reason and an unfortunate breakdown in 
the pumping station the yield at Barakat was only 6,704 kantars from 
2,011 feddans as compared with 10,294 kantars in 1920. 

The work at the Hag Abdulla Pumping Station has progressed 
rapidly, and 6,040 feddans have been planted with cotton : this new 
cotton station has been given the name of Hosh. 

The area under cotton at Zeidab was 3,170 feddans, which 
produced 6,570 kantars as compared with a production of 7,700 
kantars in the previous season. 

With reference to the Gezira irrigation scheme, work on the 
construction of the dam at Makwar on the Blue Nile and the canal 


* 1 Kftatar «i99*05 IK 1 1 Feddannl'M aoiei. 
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system is being carried on by the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
the nec^essary funds being provided by the Sudan Government. 

Unfortunately construction is costing a great deal more money 
than the estimates provided for, owing to the general rise in the 
cost of labour and all materials due to the late war. 

There has been some danger of delay in the carrying out of the 
works owing to the difficulties encountered by the Sudan in making 
the necessa^ financial arrangements to meet this increased cost of 
construction. 

The Association, through their President, exerted every effort 
to avoid this calamity, and as a result the Treasury agreed to an 
arrangement enabling the work on the scheme to be continued for 
another season pending further examination of the revised estimates 
of cost. 

An expert nominated by the Treasury was appointed by tlie 
Sudan Government to report on the cost and metliods of tlie 
execution of the work. 

It is understood that the report of this expert is entirely 
favourable to the scheme. 

With the difficulties encountered in the carrying out ol the 
Gezira irrigation scheme disposed of, it is hoped that something 
further will be done before long to open up and develop the cotton 
growing areas at Tokar and Kassala. 

In the case of the former the Sudan Government during 1921 
constructed a light railway line for the transport of the cotton from 
the Tokar market to the seacoast at Trinkitat. 

Mesopotamia (Iraq). 

Owing to the unsatisfactory political situation which still 
exists in this country, it has not yet been possible to adopt any^ 
progressive policy. During 1920 the aggregate quantity of improved 
seed which was sown amounted to 14,828 lb. This quantity would 
suffice for an area of about 400 acres, to which may be added 200 
acres grown on Government farms. The estimated yield of white 
cotton was 360 bales of 400 lb. each, but, owing to considerable 
difficulties being experienced in securing the necessary supply of 
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water during the months of July and August, the ultimate crop is 
sure to be considerably reduced. 

There has been a better demand for seed for planting for the 
1921-22 crop, and, although progress will necessarily be slow, the 
prospects for the future are undoubtedly much 'brighter. 

Queensland. 

The development of cotton cultivation in Queensland during the 
year has been very satisfactory. In the last Annual R^ort it was 
mentioned that the Association had been approached by the 
Queensland Government authorities with reference tq a scheme for 
establishing a number of ex-service men on the land. Asa resrilt the 
Council consented to guarantee for a period of five years a price of 
Is. Qd. per lb. of lint delivered at Liverpool for clean cotton 
forwarded to them from Queensland. The cotton was to be 
produced from approved types of seed of longstapled cotton to be 
issued to growers by the (Queensland Agricultural Department, and 
the guarantee was to date from 1st Januar}’’ 1920, the Association’s 
loss throughout the whole period not to exceed £10,000. During 
the year 1,256 bales, weighing 314,662 lb., have been received, 
but the better quality has only a staple of Ij", which places it 
under a totally different class from cotton of 1 3/16' to Ij* staple. 
Although this cotton is quite good of its kind, it is doubtful 
whether the prices ruling over a number of years would be such as 
to make the industry a payable one for cultivators,* unless a 
better quality can be produced. 

The latest reports are to the effect that 20,000 acres are already 
being cultivated with cotton in Queensland, which should result 
in a crop of at least 8,000 bales. The Queensland Government 
authorities are of the opinion that cotton growing offers the most 
adequate plan yet considered for dealing quickly with the problem 
of immigration. 

Conclusion. 

The period \mder review has been a very trying one for all 
sections of the cotton trade, but, notwithstanding the reduced 

* cost of produotion in Queenilnnd ii extremely high. 
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demand for cotton goods owing to the poverty of the world’s markets, 
the necessity for the development of new cotton growing areas is 
more urgent than ever. The comparative failure of the American 
cotton crop would have proved a disaster in normal times, and 
there must be an ever increasing number of those engaged in the 
cotton trade who fully realize the seriousness of the developments 
of the past season in connection with the advance of the boll- weevil, 
which has gradually worked its way so that the whole State of South 
Carolina was covered, and North Carolina (the limit of the cotton 
belt) was affected to the extent this year that South Carolina was 
in 1920. It is only a comparatively few years ago that the boll- 
weevil crossed the Rio Grande from Mexico, and it has gradually 
swept northward until now the entire cotton growing area has become 
affected. In future the yield per acie will necessarily be lower 
throughout the States, in addition to which the cost of cultivating 
the crop will be enormously increased. There is also a tendency 
towards diversification of crops in the South, which is likely to be 
more marked in the future. 

The increased cotton production within the Empire which has 
taken place during the year in Uganda, Nigeria and the Sudan, is 
very gratifying, and although temporary set-backs are inevitable, 
due to (ilimatic and other causes, there can be no doubt but that the 
industry in these countries is now firmly established, and that as 
larger areas are opened up by transport facilities, the quantities of 
raw material available for Lancashire spinners and manufacturers 
will steadily increase. 
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RECORD MILK YIELD OF A CROSS-BRED COW. 


Mb. Power, Manager of the Militarj’ Dairy at Lucknow, 
reports conclusion of the fifth lactation of Edna, the heaviest 
yielding cow of the herd, with 15,324 lb. milk in 360 days. 
She is being dried off now as within 2 months of her next 
calving. 

Edna is sired by “Sea Lord,” a Friesian imported from 
Australia in 1912. Her dam was a Hariana covv whose best yield 
was 2,248 lb. in 337 days. 

Edna first calved in March 1917, and her lactations are as 


follows 


lb. 

6,621 .. 
6,760 .. 
7,031 .. 
10,346 .. 
15,324 .. 


Davs 

438 

226 

245 

374 

360 


In the lactation now finished she gave in short periods oi- 
7 days . . . . . . 623 lb. 

30 days . . . . 2,388 lb. 

[J. Matson.] 
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POISONOUS PROPERTY OF ACACIA TOMENTOSA. 

In April 1921, Mr. 6. Taylor, Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bombay, sent a few pods of Acacia tompudom with 
tiie report of the Veterinary Assistant of Godhra that the green pods 
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when eaten by cattle during periods of deficient fodder supply give 
rise to poisoning, the symptoms being drowsiness, salivation, etc. 

This plant is found growing wild in the Dang Jungles, in the 
Panch-mahals and in the Sbolapur District. It is a small tree 
with yellowish bark and tiny greenish white flowers. Its vernacular 
name as given by Cooke is anjar, but in the Panch-mahals the 
plant is known as rengda and the pods are named aniar. Two 

varieties known as miiha and mena were af first believed to be in 

*0 

existence, the latter being poisonous to cattle, causing even death. 
Later reports however go to show that all plants belong to the same 
variety but some bear bitter pods which cause poisoning, while 
others have sweet ones. 

A feeding experiment with two full-grown rabbits was started 
on 18th April, 1921, after they were kept without food for the 
previous 24 hours. On the first two days the animals were 
served with 10 pods, from the third to the seventh day with 40 pods 
and on the last day with 60 pods, all of which were consumed. On 
the 20th April, 10 pods previously soaked in water for 24 hours 
were give)! and they were all eaten in the course of the day. The 
next day the animals seemed a little pulled down and restless. On 
two days of the experiment hariijali grass, 7 to 8 tolas* in weight, 
was also given. 'Ihe two animals together consumed in the .period 
of the experiment 280 pods without any ill effect. The pods 
without the seeds were reported by the Agricultural Chemist to 
contain 0*108 per cent, of hydrocyanic acid which is the 
poisonous principle involved. The seeds do not contain any 
such property. 

A second trial was made in April 1922 from material received 
from the Veterinary Assistant, Godhra. This material had become 
mouldy on arrival, but pods having very little or no mould were 
sorted out, dried and then fed to two other rabbits. The ani mals 
were without food for 24 hours when the experiment started on 
Ist April, 1922. Five tolas of pods were given per day to each 
animal whose daily feed varied from to 3 tolas, the average 


• Si tolai * 1 os. 
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consumption being 2*28 tolm. The animals maintained their 
health throughout the trial which was closed on 11th April for 
want of. feeding material. A sample of the pods was sent to the 
Agricultural Chemist for analysis, who reported that the material 
contained 0'045 per.cent. of hydrocyanic acid. 

It may be noted that in the first feeding trial the animals had 
been given grass for two days, in addition to the pods. In the 
second experiment noffiing else than the pods was given. 

The frials suggest a certain immunity to hydrocyanic acid 
poisoning. The killing dose has yet to be ascertained but appears 
to be above that contained in the rations given to the rabbits. 
[6. B. Patwardhan.] 

* 

* * 

AM IMPROVED METHOD OF WHEAT SOWING FOR CENTRAL 

INDIA. 

We take the following interesting facts from a paper on the 
subject read by Mr. K. K. Joshi, L.Ag., Senior Agricultural 
Assistant, Department of Agriculture, Holkar State, at the 
Ninth Indian Science Congress, Madras, 1922. 

In Central India, particularly in Malwa, where the proper 
sowing season for rabi crops extends over a verj" short period, 
sowing is usixally done by means of a plough with the usual seeding 
attachment (woi). In addition to other disadvantages, the operation 
is necessarily slow, li to 2 acres a day being the maximum rate per 
plough. Trials extending over five seasons of varjung rainfall 
with a 2-coultered drill, such as is used in the locality for Icharif 
crops, with the object of expediting sowing, brought out some useful 
information regarding depth of sowing, spacing, etc. The maximum 
depth at which the seed could be sown with the drill was 3^" 
compared with the usual depth of with the plough and 
mi, but as there was no deficiency of moisture in the soil 
at this depth, the germination was better and earlier by 24 to 
36 hours. 

As regards spacing, the results of three years’ experiments 
indicate that 18* planting gives better results than the usual local 
practice of 15* planting. The benefit is greater in case of shallow 
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sowing with the drill than in case of deep sowing with the mi. The 
drill showed to greater advantage with a 50 1b. seed per acre than 
when this was increased to 70 lb. per acre. 

The draught exerted by the drill and the mi being about the 
same, it is reported that the main advantages pf the drill over the 
mi are (1) It covers twice the area sown by the mi and thus 
takes half the time required by the latter. (2) An average saving 
of II lb. of seed per acre was effected on account of a wider and 
more economic spacing— the loss of seed increasing with the increase 
in the seeding depth and decreasing with the increase in the distance 
between the row’s. (3) An increased yield of about 16 per cent, was 
obtained. The visible effects of the shallower sowing by the drill 
w’ere a better growth, better tillering, shorter crowns and a more 
even crop. For the drill the seed-bed requires, however, to be 
de,ep and fine, and the sowing should be done when there is sufficient 
moisture at the seeding depth which requirements probably explain 
why the use of the li^arif drill has not hitherto become general 
in the tract. , 

MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR DIRECT FROM CANE IN INDIA , 
DURING THE SEASON 1921-22. 

Eighteen factories making sugar direct from cane w’orked in 
India during the season 1921-22. Nine of these are situated in 
Bihar and Orissa, six in the United Provinces, one in Assam and 
two in Madras. Enquiries were instituted by the Sugar Bureau 
to ascertain the output of these factories, and we are much 
indebted to the management of each factory for the promptness 
with which the statistics required under various heads were 
furnished. 

The table below gives the total figures of cane crushed, sugar 
made and molasses obtained by the factories in (1) Bihar, 
(2) the United Provinces and (3) other provinces of India. 
The total production of sugar direct from cane by modem factories 
in India amounted during the season 1921-22 to 7,63,638 mds. or 
27,634 tons as compared with 6,69,291 mds. or 24,541 tons in the 
previous season. 
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Total production of sugar by factories crushing ca/ne for the 
seasons Novemher to April 1921*22 and 1920-21. 



Cane crusrko 

Sugar made 

MOLASaiiS OBTAINED 



• 

« 

1921-22 

[ 1920-21 

iesi-22 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1920-21 


Mdf# 

Mdfi, 

Mds. 

Mds, 

Mde, 

Mda. 

Bibar and OnSi& 

75,95.221 

65,77,083 

5,24,677 

4,65,100 

2,98,383 

2,61,620 

United Provinces . - 

21,27,737 

! 26,47,871 

1,46,910 

1,56,777 

92,713 

1.19,231 

Other provm(‘e« of 
India 

10,36,078 

6,06,461 

82,051 

47,414 

44,371 

23,801 

Total for India . . 

1,07,59,636 

: 97,31,415 

7.53.638 

0,69,291 

4,35,467 

4,04,712 


It will be seen that the major portion of sugar production- in 
India is from North Bihar where, roiiglily speaking, cane from an 
area of over 30,000 acres was put through factories. Although the 
United Provinces have the largest percentage of the total area under 
cane in India, the production of refined sugar by modem methods 
in these provinces fell during- the year by nearly 10,000 maunds. 

A comparison of the statistics will show that factories were 
fortupate in getting more cane for milling (10,28,221 mds. 
additional) in the season 1921-22 than in the previous season, 
resulting in an increased output of sugar for the whole of India by 
84,340 mds. A slight improvement is also noticeable in the 
efficiency of the factories as regards the recovery of sugar from the 
cane crushed and the consequent reduction in the production of 
molasses. If we take the all-India figures we find that on an 
average 14*28 mds. of cane were required this season to produce 
1 maund of sugar as compared with the 14*64 mds. required in 
the previous season. Similarly, the percentage o| molasses to 
sugar manufactured has fallen from 60*47 in 1920-21 to 57*78 in 
the season 1921*22. 

It is hoped to collect and publish in due course figures regarding 
the production of sugar from gur or rab by modem refineries in the 
working season 1922. [Easanji D. Naik.] 
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NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS FOR SUGARCANE. 

Dr. J. Kuyper, Assistant Director of the Pasooroean Sugar 
Experiment Station, publishes in Medededingen van het Proef station 
voor de Java-suikerindwtrie, Jaargang 1922, No. 3, an interesting 
paper on the relative value of several nitrogenous fertilizers for 
sugarcane cultivation in Java. It is necessary to mention that, 
under the supervision of the Sugar Experiment Station at 
Pasoeroean, field trials have been carried on for many years 
on a great number of sugar plantations about the relative 
value of nitrogenous fertilizers. Sulphate of ammonia, which is 
commonly used as a fertilizer in Java (the average amount applied 
is about 380 lb. per acre), was taken as the basis for comparison. 

During the last ten years 162 comparisons were made between 
sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. These two fertilizers 
proved to be of equal value but sulphate of ammonia is preferable, 
because it is less hygroscopic. 

Nitrolim or cyanamide was not found to be so good as sulphate 
of ammonia. In about 100 field trials, the latter manure showed 
better results in 53 cases and only in 24 cases did the former give 
equal results to sulphate of ammonia. 

Ammonsulfaatsaipeter, imported by the “ Badische Anilin 
und Sodafabriken, ” proved to be too hygroscopic for the .condi- 
tions in the tropical rainy season. 

Ureum, also imported by the “ Badische,” was compared with 
sulphate of anunonia in 12 field trials, and gave similar results. 

As the result of a more detailed study groundnut cake has been 
found to be not so good a fertilizer as sulphate of ammonia. This 
cake applied with sulphate of ammonia gives better results than 
when applied alone. 

In all experiments the same w'eight of nitrogen was given in the 
different manures. 

♦ ♦ 

VISUAL DEMONSTRATION OF THE EFFECT OF MOISTURE 
ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COTTON. 

The first public demonstration of the use of the moving picture 
camera for research work in textile manufacturing was a notable 
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feature of the convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association in Washington. The picture was a two-reel film, 
entitled “ Thirsty Cotton, an Analysis of the Effect of Moisture 
on the Manufacture of Cotton,” prepared for the Parks-Cramer 
Company, manufacturers of humidifying apparatus, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. by the Worcester (Mass.) Film Corpora- 
tion, and shown in Boom D of the Hotel Washington. The film 
was completed too latd to be given a place on the regular convention 
programm'e, but was shown several times each day outside of conven- 
tion session hours to appreciative audiences of manufacturers. 

Not only did the pictures demonstrate in a conclusive manner 
the need of proper humidification in cotton manufacturing, but by 
the use of close-ups and the slow-speed projector they proved the 
correctness of certain theories and gave rise to doubts as to others ; 
these particular features of the film represented research work of 
a lugh order and gave an effective demonstration of the value of 
the moving-picture camera for more intensive research work on 
the fibre and manufacturing processes. 

SoHK OF THE INTERESTING DISCLOSURES. 

For instance, the use of the ultra-speed camera and slow-speed 
projector applied to roving machinery enables one to perceive lor 
the first time that dry, statically charged bunches of fibre actually 
leave the roving before entering the flier and jump over the twizzle 
to the roving which is entering the channel of the flier arm, resulting 
in a slack-twisted and uneven product. 

Another picture indicates the absolute elimination of this 
serious fault without the slightest evidence of static electricity 
when operating with a properly humidified atmosphere. 

Somewhat less dramatic than the series of pictures just 
mentioned, but even more significant, was that part of the film 
showing for the first time the cause of the peculiar behaviour of 
dry and moist fibrM during breaking tests. The card diver used for 
this series of pictures is shown slowly and steadily separating in 
the jaws of a testing machine, and so highly magnified that, as the 
sliva separates, the individual fibres are distinctly visible. Dry 
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fibres show very slight resistance to separation. When moist, 
however, the fibres behave almost as if they were alive. Each 
fibre seems to cling to its neighbour, and at the exact moment of 
parting there is a very pronounced recoil like that of a suddenly 
released spring, indicating how much more elastic the individual 
fibres have become as the result of their contained moisture. 

Scarcely less interesting and significant were the double 
exposure picture showing the striking differenee between yarn being 
spun with and without sufficient moisture ; those showing the 
effect of static electricity in the carding process, and the contrasted 
conditions disclosed on the drawing franie. [Textile WorU {V.S.A.), 
LXI, 22, June 1922.] 

♦** 

COTTON RESEARCH. 

'Through the courtesy of the British Cotton Industry Besearch 
Association, the Secretary of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
has sent the following abstracts for publication - 

Origin op Egyptian cotton. 

The cultivated Egyptian cottons can all be referred back to two 
species, viz., G. barbadense and G. punctatum, which were crossed 
with other types. The pure strains are very seldom found. .It is 
difficult to distinguish between the numerous types of cottons, an 
examination of the seed hairs being the best method of doing so. 
All forms represent hybrids which is also revealed by an exami- 
nation of the seed. [Bot. Centr., 1922, 143, 243 ; from Bull. Soo. 
Vaud Sc. Nat., 1921, 58. A. E. Blandbnier.] 

Water requirements op Pima cotton. 

This is a report of the results of an investigation of the behaviour 
of Pima cotton, when grown under different conditions of soil 
moisture and available plant food, in the Salt Biver Valley. As a 
result of these experiments it is believed that the behaviour of the 
plants will serve as a practical guide in judging the need of irrigation 
and that the determination of the moisture content of the soil will 
be unnecessary except in critical cases. Certain phenomena were 
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noted in regard to the water relations of the different sizes of plants 
produced under variea soil-moisture conditions, indicating a 
retardation of growth and fruiting activities during the late 
development of the large plants. A discussion is included of the 
period of maturation for Pima bolls, data for the shedding of 
immature bolls, distribution and depth of penetration of the 
roots of Pima cotton and other phases of the irrigation problem. 
{V. S. Dept. Agri. Bull. No. 1018. C. J. Kino.] 

Plant transpiration. 

The authors have studied the laws governing evaporation from 
free water surfaces and through perforated, septa under varying 
conditions, and especially in moving air, using a special apparatus 
by which temperature, humidity and wind velocity can be main- 
tained constant and can be varied. They worked with absolutely 
dry air and ascertained the quantity of water taken up per hour. 
From their results they conclude that in nature, where generally 
greater wind velocities prevail, it is not the forms of leaves, plants 
and corollas which determine the amount of transpiration but the 
size of the total surface. The paper concludes with a discussion 
of Freemann’s transpiration experiments. [Bot. Centr., 1922, 143, 
233-234 ; from, Jahrh. j. mss. Bot., 1921, 60, 459-498. H. Sierp 
and k. L. Noack.] 

Osmosis op plant cell. 

The results of a general study of osmotic equilibrium between 
the cell and the surrounding medium are reported. The experi- 
ments were carried out on marine algrn and it is stated that the 
classic doctrine which likens the plant cell to an osmometer does not 
account for all the facts observed. [Compt. rend., 1922, 174, 
1490-1492. L. Lapicque.J 

Torsion constant op cotton hair. 

The author assumes that a measurement of the force required 
to break a single fibre by twisting it is of practical value. He 
proposes to determine this by fixing the fibre in a clamp which can 
be rotated, and counting the necessary revolutions, the fibre being 
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held taut by a weight which cannot revolve and which is just 
sufficient to prevent it from winding up. The Schopper twist 
apparatus can be used. In a mathematical treatment of the subject 
it is shown that torsion x diameter is a constant, and this was 
confirmed in the case of sisal and hemp by actually measuring the 
cross section of the broken fibre. This proposition is further 
elaborated into the formula, torsion /-j/F = a constant, where N 
is the “ number ” of the fibre, i.e., the length (in metres), per grm. 
In the case of the cotton hair, the length te.«ted was 1 cm. and the 
load was 0’57 grm. The mean number (N) was 658'3 ; the mean 
number of turns before break 269" 3 ; the mean of the numbers 
below the average 219'9, and the mean of the higher numbers 
337'9. The “torsion constant ” is therefore 269'3/<|/568‘3 = 35 
for :i 1 cm. length or 350 per metre. Cotton has a higher value than 
other fibres; thus, silk, 248; sisal, 221 ; manilla, 218; Lincoln 
wool, 214 ; Dutch hemp, 141 ; blue flax, 130 ; artificial silk, 125 ; 
jute 64. {De TextielMustrie, 1922, 3, 253-258. J. Beckering 
ViNCKERS.] 

Testing of cotton yarn. 

The application of statistical methods in yarn testing is 
discussed. The author describes briefly the method of obtaining the 
probable error and its significance. Further, he deduce.s that for’ 
accurate work in yarn testing 200 te.sts are necessary in all cases in 
order to obtain a mean of reasonable reliability, whether the yarn 
is an uniform one, or obviously irregular. [Text. Rec., 1922, 39, 
41-42. E. A. Fisher.] 

Mathematical control op field plots. 

In connection with the theory of probabilities applied to field 
experiments, the contents of the following five papers are sunmia- 
rized : — (1) T. Roemer — Technique of Field Experiments ; (2) H. 
Vater— -Calculation of the Compensation in Experiments on Soil 
Cultivation ; (3) 'W. Schneidevind, D. Meyer, and F. Munter— 
Experiments on the Size of the Plots; (4) H. Vagler— -Relation 
between the Size of the Plots and the Error in the Individual Obser- 
vation in Field Experiments ; (6) H. von Rodewald — Mitscherlich’s 
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Compensation Calculation for the, elimination of Soil Differences 
in Field Experiments. [BuU. Agri. IfUdUgmce, 1921, 12, 250- 
253.] 

Description of textile fibre plant. 

< 

A. description is given of a new fibre-yielding plant which has 
been obtained as the result ot repeated selection from a native rubber 
plant. The new pls^it furnishes three products simultaneously : 
(1) the i»ast fibre, (2) a seed hair similar to kapok, (3) rubber. 
The plant is a perennial and can be very cheaply cultivated. It 
requires a tropical or sub-tropical climate and must have a sufficient 
quantity of water, otherwise no special soil conditions are necessary. 
The bast can be easily and rapidly obtained by hand labour, or by 
simple machinery from fresh-cut, woody shoots. The production 
of the raw material is therefore very cheap, as is the preparation of 
the fibre. The single fibres can be separated by hand so that they 
are as fine and as free from impurity as much-heckled flax. 
When finely combed the fibre has the colour and lustre of fine- 
combed, bleached flax. [Textilberichte, 1922, 3, 120-122. H. Guyot.] • 

INDIAN CINCHONA BARK AND MYROBALANS. 

.We have received the following communication from the 
Imperial Institute for publication : — 

A new volume in the series of Reports of the Indian Trade 
Enquiry conducted at the Imperial Institute has just been published 
by Mr. John Murray (price 4s.). It deals with cinchona bark, the 
source of quinine, and myrobalans, an important tanning material. 

At the present time Java has a virtual monopoly in the produc- 
tion of cinchona bark, its closest competitor being India which 
produces only about 8 per cent, of the world’s supply. Moreover 
the manufacture of quinine is largely under the control of Dutch 
interests, and of the 8,000,000 oz. used annually in the British 
Empire about 5,000,000 oz. have to be obtained from foreign sources. 
In view of the importance of the matter it is recommended that 
att^l)ll|4e should be made to produce in India sufficient bark to 
nmet A much larger proportion of the Empire’s requirements. 
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Cincbona has been introduced into several tropical parts of the 
Empire, and the volume contains the results of examination at the 
Imperial Institute of cinchona bark grown in- St. Helena, 
Tanganyika, and the Cameroons. 

Myrobalans, the dried fruits of a large tree, form one of the 
principal tanning materials used in India and are alsd largely export* 
ed. The amounts reaching this country have varied in recent 
years from about 500,000 cwt. to over 800?000 cwt., whilst prior 
to the war Germany and the United States were also large’importers. 
Particulars are given in the Report as to the trade in myrobalans, 
their composition, and their use by British tanners and dyers, 
whilst suggestions are made with respect to the future trade in this 
product. 



PERSONAL NOTES, APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS. 
MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES. ETC. 


Mb. G. Evans, C.I.E., M.A., Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
has been granted combined leave for 28 jnonths from or after the 
11th October, 1922. 

Dk. N. Gupta has been appointed to officiate as Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. Presidency Division, Bengal, with head- 
quarters at Calcutta. 

Rai Rajesvar Das Gupta Bahauuk, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, Bengal, has been posted to the Burdwan Division with 
head-quarters at Cbinsurah. 

* 

m * 


Mr. H. C. Sampson, C.I.E.. B.Sc., has been peiniitted to 
retire from the Indian Agricultural Service with effect from the 22nd 
December, 1923, the date of expiry of the leave granted to him. 

*** 

Mb. R. W. Littlewood, N.D.A., Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture, Live Stock, Madras, has been granted combined leave for six 
months and 12 days from or after the Ist October, 1922, Mr. M. V. 
Raghavalu Nayudu officiating. 

The services of Mr. Roger Thomas, B.Sc., have been replaced 
at the disposal of the Government of Madras from the 24th May, 
1922. 

Mr. Saadat-ul-lah Khan, B.A., Probationary Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, has been posted in charge of the VI Circle, Madras 

( 630 ) 
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Presidency, vice Mr, R. C. Broadfoot, N.D.A., granted combined 
leave for nine months from the 16th November, 1922. 


Mr. C. L. Berg, Assistant Executive Engineer (under training), 
P.W.D., Madras, has been appointed to act as Government Agricul- 
tural Engineer in the Agricultural Department, vice Mr. F. T. T. 
Newland granted leave or until further orders. 


Mr. K. Unjtikrishna Menon, officiating in the Madras Agricul- 
tural Service, has been posted to the duties of the Superintendent, 
Central Farm, Coimbatore. 

*** 

Mr. P. C. Patil, L.Ag., Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, who went on study leave to America to specialize in 
agricultural economics, has taken the degree of M.Sc. of the 
Wisconsin University. 

♦ 

l|C l|C 

Mr. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Superintendent, C.V.D., Bombay, 
Las been allowed an extension of furlough for six months. 

* 

* <i< 

Mr. F. H. Vick, Agricultural Engineer to Government, United 
Provinces, has been granted combined leave for 15 months from 
or after 18th July, 1922, Mr. Wilayat Husain Cossar officiating. 

» m 

Mr. Bal Mukund Kapur has been appointed to officiate as 
Second Agricultural Engineer to Government, United Provinces, 
vice Mr. W. H. Cossar on other duty. 

* 

* « 

Mr. a. €. Dobbs, B.A., has been confirmed in his appointment 
of Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, from the 6th January, 
1920. 
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Mb. T. D. Stock, B.So., 1).LC., A.B.C.S., EcoDomic Botanist, 
has assumed charge of the Myingyan Agricultural Circle, Burma, 
with head-quarters at Myingyan from the 1st September, 1922. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Indian Science Congress will 
be held at Lucknow from the 8th to 13th January, 1923. 

The President of the Congress is Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
K.C.I.E., M'Inst. C.E., D.Sc., and the Sectional Presidents will 
be as follows : — 


Agriculture. 

Dr. N. Kunjan Pillai, Director of 
Agriculture, Travarcore. 

Botany. 

Mbs. G. L. C. Howard, M.A., Second 
Imperial Economic Botanist, Pusa. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. a. N. Meldrum, Professor of Physics 
and Chemistry, Gujarat College, 
Abmedabad. 

Physics, 

Db. S. K. Banebji, Director, Bombay 
and Alibag Observatories, Bombay. 

Geology. 

Dr. E. H. Pascoe, Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Zoology. 

Mr. G. Matthai, Professor of Zoology, 
Government College, Lahore. 

Medical Research. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. a. Spbawson, 
I.M.S., Principal and Professor 


of Medicine, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow. 


AfUhropolc^. Db. J. J. Modi, Bombay. 

In addition to the regular programme of the meetings of the 
scientific sections, a series of general scientific discussions has been 
organized, beginning with one on colloids by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar 
of Benares. A series of illustrated public lectures on subjects ot 
popular scientific interest has also been arranged. 



Co-operation in Germany, Itaiy and Ireiand.— 'A report by 

M. L. Dabiino, Esq., I.C.S., formerly Joint Kegistrar, Co- 
operative Societies, Punjab. (Lahore : Government Press.) 
Price, Rs. 3-8 0. 

This most able report is a welcome addition to works already 
produced by informed writers who know and understand the condi- 
tions under which the co-operative movement exists in India. 
The trouble from which noany Indian co-operators suffer is their 
ignorance of precedent. Not that European precedent is always 
a safe guide where circumstances are very different. But it affords, 
at least, a starting point from which to work things out and 
Mr. Darling’s account of the co-operative movement in Germany will 
come as a tonic to many who originally pinned their faith to self-help 
and then, because of the length and steepness of the road, inclined 
towards the support of State aid. “ Germany”, says Mr. Darling, 
“ is a splendid example of self-help, as Italy is a warning of the danger 
of State aid. ^ut Italy, too, is learning the lesson that sooner or 
later all must learn who ignore first principles.” 

Germany, however, has a deeper lesson to teach those who are 
interested in the co-operative movement in India. The founder of 
rural co-operation in Germany, Raiffeisen, was a sturdy and con- 
vinced opponent of State aid. Bismarck came on the scene and, at 
first, viewed the co-operative movement witb suspicion. Here was 
a novel doctme which was not military and might be pacifist. But 
it could be p jinfiuenced as to suit the policy of Imperial Germany. 

? ‘ ( 6SS ) 
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Eagles and other decorations began to deBcen^.cto|eading co-oper- 
ators ; an4, whenever possible, orders for forage^nd other commodi- 
ties for Army use were placed with co-operative iisiitutions. Before 
the war the co-operative movement in Germany had learned some- 
thing of the art of rattling the sabre, and pat^otic' songs of a dis- 
tinctly aggressive type were sung at co-operf^ive ^gatherings and 
banquets. And what of “ after the war ” ? C^-operators may well 
be grateful ^o Mr. Darling for telling them.;. The war brought 
shattering defeat ; and “ defeat is kindling a :spirtt which could 
never have ari^n out of victory and which expresses^all that is best 
in the German race.” The long uphill fight has; begun again and it 
is this that invigorates. German co-opcrators ape no longer able to 
turn to the State for financial favours. Politics are eschewed ; 
the public exchequer is empty. But still, the spirit of Kaiffeisen and 
his doctrines live, and in the two years following the war 10,000 
co-operative societies were opened. As Mr. Darling remarks, there 
could be no finer tribute to the power of Co-t^era-tion and the 
unconquerable spirit of man. 

In Italy, the reader is told, co-operative soc»ties fall into two 
main divisions. In the one are the societies controlled by the 
Socialist party which aims at the destruction of capitalism and the 
establishment of collectivism in its place. In tiie other are the 
societies controlled by the Catholics strongly entrenched in indivi- 
dualism. The hottest rivalry prevails and as jthe co-operative 
society is regarded in Italy as a source of political strength, both 
parties compete feverishly with each other to fomi societies. This 
factor, which has had much to do with the rapid sphed of the move- 
ment in Italy, has only recently come into play , as i^i,. mly since the 
war that the Catholics have begun to take an opeiipart in politics. 
Only less important than political rivalry is the lavish financial 
assistance given by Government. Millions of lire have been poured 
out, mainly in the hope that Co-operation would prove a sedative 
to the agrarian and industrial ferment produced byJji^ng war on a 
not very phlegmatic people. Societies have sprun^f^ like mush- 
rooms, some with no more resources than a few 10 lirdj^ares, believ- 
ing ihat unlimited funds would be placed at the^ disposal by 
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Government. . Eve^ Italians are alarmed at the appearance of so 
manj^ new societic?®, I^me of which have already had to be liquidated. 
The danger is ajt;c^n.Cuated by the almost total laclc of organization 
for inspection ahd c4iitrol, which has therefore had to be improvised 
in haste with iiisu^cient funds and staff. -It must be noted, in 
contrast, that in G^^any an elaborate system of federations and 
unions ensures Ihdt i>s soon as a society is formed it shall come under 
skilled guidani-e a|id control. The abijence of inspection and 
guidance and the sv^den cessation of the flood of Staw money have 
resulted in theCidla^se of a large number of Italian societies. Italy 
may, however, ^'et He saved by men like Luzzatti just as the tradition 
of Raiffeisen has ^ved the co-operative movement in Germany. 
In two fields the achievements of Italy are brilliant and beyond 
anything achieved elsewhere. The Co-operative Farm and the 
Xabour Society are now definitely established, and are even 
spreading across the Alps. They are her great contribution to 
Co-operation just-hs village banks with their unions and federations 
are Germany’s. ' 

In Ireland, with singular wisdom and restraint, politics have 
always been rigidly excluded, a fact that has been the salvation of 
Co-operation in ihat unhappy island. For years under the benefi- 
cent a^is of the ,^rish Agricultural Organization Society, men of all 
shades of opinior^ have been able to meet together in perfect amity. 
Opinion, botli German and Irish, is to the effect that a .society that 
takes to politics is as good as lost. Where Co-operation and Polities 
go hand in hand bne must be dominant. If it is politics, Co-oper- 
ation loses her freedom. Russia is the classic instance of this. If, 
on the other 1 it is Co-operation the temptation to turn political 
power to doubtful ends may prove irresistible. “ The political 
danger,” says Aft. Darling, “ is indeed the only serious danger that 
Co-operation, ha's to fear.” 

In order Wr understand Mr. Darling’s book some acquaintance 
with the pr ^c jfeal working of co-operative societies is necessary. 
The book uMbt for the elementary student. Certain portions, 
however, min^e cead with interest by the general reader, especially 
those whichHil^ descriptive of individual societies. The whole of 
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Mr. Darling’s book shoiild be read by every official connected with 
the co-operative movement and particularly by budding Regis- 
trars. Non-official workers, who find but little time for study, will 
welcome Mr. Darling’s book not' only for its breadth of outlook 
but for the fact that ^it consists of less than 200 pages of good 
clear print, [H. "R. C.] 
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